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PRESERVING A CHEAP FOOD FOR THE PEOPLE 


SOWING THE SALMON SEED 


BY DANIEL L, PRATT 


ZAHAT those who reap must 
+ sow is a law of nature 
exacted not only of the 


tiller of the soil, but 

also of many another 

reaper of natural wealth. 

It is particularly appli- 
cable to the salmon-canning industry of the 
Pacific Coast, which, during recent years, 
has produced an annual pack averaging 
over four million cases or 200,000,000 
pounds of salmon; enough meat to have 
supplied the Russian or Japanese army 
in the field for many months. Over 
forty million of these fish have been 
taken from Pacific waters every season 
for a number of years past, placed in tin 
coats of mail and distributed to the mar- 
kets of six continents. The tremendous 
drain upon the natural source of supply has 
been so exhausting that the salmon fisheries 
must soon have traveled the road of the 
mighty forests and the vast herds of 
buffalo, had nature’s resources alone been 
relied upon. 
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The salmon packers of the Pacific Coast 
have not considered the future. They 
have allowed neither for posterity nor even 
for their own old age. Their sole idea has 
been to pack as many salmon as their 
effective and destructive fishing devices 
would impound during the great runs of 
these fish through Pacific waters; and with 
one or two notable exceptions, they have 
given little heed to the maintenance of the 
supply. Like unto the farmer who at 
harvest time sells all his seed, they would 
have left nothing for future harvests had 
not the Federal and State governments 
taken a hand and by stringent fisheries 
laws and intelligent methods of artificial 
propagation, set about to preserve this 
valuable industry for the years to come. 

It is the fish’s instinct to propagate and 
multiply which makes possible the salmon- 
packing industry of the Pacific Coast. 
Otherwise the salmon would remain in 
their ocean haunts, the whereabouts of 
which have never been determined, and 
there would be no industry. Every year 
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Fish wheel on the Columbia River. 


in great numbers, the salmon ascend the 
various streams of the Pacific Coast to the 
spawning grounds at the headwaters. 
Here the females deposit their eggs, the 
males fertilize them, and then both die, 
leaving the eggs to hatch and the young 
fry to take care of themselves and fight 
their own way out to the ocean, from 
whence they return, four years afterward, 
full-grown fish, eager to repeat the act of 
creation. If in any one season the salmon 
do not reach the spawning grounds, there 
is no run of salmon in that stream four 
years afterward. If heavy fishing at the 
mouth of one of these streams continues so 
that only a few fish are allowed to pass on 
up to the spawning grounds, then in a few 
years the run begins to fall off and is likely 
to become entirely extinct. This is what 
is happening at the present time in certain 
of the salmon-packing districts of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Perhaps the most notable instance of 
this depletion of the natural runs of salmon 
due to excessive fishing, is that of the Sock- 
eye, the great commercial salmon of Puget 
Sound and the Fraser River. In days 
agone, these salmon came in myriads, 
striving toward the headwaters of the 
Fraser, the only natural Sockeye spawning 
stream. First sighted off the southwest 


A very destructive device which 
has helped to deplete the runs of salmon. 


coast of Vancouver 
Island, the salmon 
came in an almost 
compact mass, the 
sun flashing from 
leagues of scaly backs 
on the surface of the 
water. Skirting the 
Vancouver shore for 
miles, these great runs 
of salmon headed up 
the straits of Juan de 
Fuca, passing through 
lower Puget Sound 
and north to the 
Fraser River. Among 
the San Juan Islands 
and off Point Roberts, 
they encountered the 
traps of the cannery- 
men and the seines 
of the fishermen, and 
entering the mouth 
of the Fraser, they 
were faced by a for- 
midable barrier of gill nets. In the 
summer of 1901, occurred the largest 
run of Sockeye in the history of the 
industry. The salmon crowded through 
the waters of Puget Sound in millions. 
They blocked the entrance to the fishing 
traps, it is alleged, so that one could walk 
from one row of piling to the other on their 
backs. One salmon trap impounded ninety 
thousand fish in one setting, and the aver- 
age catch of the purse seines and traps 
were so enormous that the floors of the 
great canneries were literally swamped. 
In spite of the tremendous capacities of the 
canneries, the machinery could not pack 
rapidly enough and thousands of fish from 
the nets and traps were thrown back into 
the water. The pack for Puget Sound 
alone that year amounted to 1,380,000 
cases. The salmon were so abundant that 
thousands evaded the traps and nets and 
passed on up to their spawning beds, 
where, by natural propagation, millions 
of salmon fry were hatched into life, to 
return full-grown to the fishing banks four 
years later. 

It has been demonstrated from the 
experience of past years, that the Sockeye 
salmon run according to a four-year cycle, 
the large runs occurring every four years, 
and the runs of the first, second and third 
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year being only indifferently good. In previous year, so that as a consequence 
1902, the year following the big run, the — very few fish reached the spawning grounds 
Sockeyes were not so numerous, and yet The same conditions prevailed in the two 
there were virtually as many traps and _ years following, and have prevailed virtu- 
nets spread out to take the fish as in the ally ever since, with the exception of 1905, 
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Two views of trap-fishing. The trap is the salmon’s worst enemy, and 
has been largely responsible for the depletion of the runs in the 
waters of Puget Sound. These traps have been known on various 
occasions to impound from sixty to seventy-five thousand fish in 
one setting. 


when the run of fish 
was more abundant. 
It is only within the 
last two years that 
the hatcheries at the 
head of the Fraser 
River have been able 
to take any ccnsider- 
able number of 
spawn, and this has 
been brought about 
by the enforced closed 
seasons during which 
fishing was not al- 
lowed and salmon at 
intervals reached the 
headwaters. _Fisher- 
ies Commissioner 
Babcock of British 
Columbia, states in 
his annual report, 
that in 1902, after a 
close inspection of 
the watershed of the 
Fraser River, he ob- 
served that very few 
salmon reached the 
spawning grounds, 
where, in 1901, 
spawning fish were 
seen in great num- 
bers. For these reas- 
ons, he predicted that 
the run in 1905, would 
be large, and the run 
in 1906, four years 
after the spawning 
grounds were left 
bare, would be small. 
These predictions 
were amply substan- 
tiated. Not only was 
the run in 1906 small, 
but it has been grow- 
ing smaller every year 
since those predic- 
tions were made, 
and, even in 1905 
was considerably 
smaller than in 1901, 
the corresponding 
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season of the previous fourth-year cycle. 
In fact, the story of the rapidly waning 
Sockeye salmon industry is concisely told 
in the following extract from Commissioner 


Babcock’s report of 1906: 


In view of the fact that the catch of 1903 
was 62% less than that of the previous fourth 
year, 1899; that the catch of 1894 was 66% less 
than that of 1900; that of 1905 was 22% less than 
that of 1901; that the catch of this year is 26% 
less than that of 1902, no other conclusion can 
be reached but that the great fishing industry of 
the Fraser river district is declining at an alarm- 
ing rate, and cannot be long maintained under 
existing conditions. 
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pack of Red salmon has dwindled several 
hundred thousand cases a year, until it has 
become evident that if some restraints are 
not placed upon fishing and artificial 
propagation is not encouraged to a larger 
degree, the supply of salmon will become 
entirely depleted. Experts who made a 
study of the subject, foretold this con- 
dition. several years ago, and President 
Roosevelt appointed a commission, headed 
by David Starr Jordan, an authority 
on food fishes, to study the Alaska in- 
dustry and make recommendations re- 
garding its protection. In 1903, after a 





Entrance to retaining pond at Seton Lake Hatchery. 


Even the splendid fisheries resources of 
Alaska, whose great areas of coast waters 
have been supplying for a number of years 
almost half of the salmon packed on the 
Pacific Coast, are beginning to show the 
effects of excessive fishing. The runs of 
salmon in Alaskan waters have been so 
abundant that the cannerymen were in- 
clined to believe this great resource would 
never be exhausted, but since 1902, the 





This pond is goo ft. long by 225 ft. wide. 


detailed investigation, this commission 


reported as follows: 


“Tt is now evident that this industry can be 
maintained only by the artificial hatching each 
year of fry in sufficient numbers to make good 
those annually used in the fisheries, and other- 
wise destroyed. To kill fish by the wholesale, 
with no provision for replenishing the stock, is 
not an industry. There is no reason why the 
number of salmon taken in Alaska should not be 
as great twenty or fifty years hence as now. 
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The recommendations of the present commission 
are on the basis of maintaining a continuous 
industry. The Government should not permit 
private citizens or corporations to destroy 
future industries for the sake of present gain. 
A wise administration of the fisheries will permit 
the taking of the largest number of fish com- 
patible with the maintenance of the supply and 
will permit their taking by the cheapest way 
which is not wasteful. It would be well for the 
reasons already stated, that the use of traps or 
other fixed appliances for the taking of the 
salmon could be prohibited in the Bristol Bay 
district.” 


During the last few years canned salmon 
has been taking its place very rapidly 
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ready market during the twelve months 
after its production. Because of this in- 
creased domestic demand, the usual allot- 
ment of half a million cases to the markets 
of the United Kingdom was reduced to less 
than a hundred thousand cases, leaving the 
British jobbers clamoring for stocks months 
before the new pack was available. In 
nine months’ time, the consumption of 
canned salmon in the United States 
amounted to virtually 3,000,000 cases, or 
concisely, 2,956,000 cases, and _ three 
months before the 1907 pack arrived, 
jobbers were sending in orders for stocks 





Salmon jumping Door Falls, near Fortmann Hatchery, Alaska. 
salmon once they are headed for the spawning grounds, 


Not even waterfalls can stop the 


The fish 


jump many feet to ascend these cascades. 


among the important food supplies of the 
world. The expansion of the markets in 
the United States has been truly remark- 
able. Brokers taking the aggregate of the 
1906 pack, in comparison with the amount 
of salmon remaining in first hands before 
the opening sales on the 1907 pack, show 
that four million cases of canned salmon— 
virtually the entire 1906 pack—found a 


which could not be supplied. The clean-up 
of the 1907 pack was accomplished with an 
equal facility, only a few months being 
necessary to mark the exhaustion of all 
grades of salmon except one, which being a 
cheaper grade and not so largely in demand, 
was carried over in considerable quantities. 

This means that canned salmon has be- 
come of primary importance as a food 
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product and taken its place with other 
universal foods such as beef, pork, mutton 
and breadstuffs. Packed under the most 
sanitary conditions, containing more nutri- 
tious qualities than any other staple food, 
and being sold at a price easily within 
reach of the most slender pocketbooks, it 
has gained a world-wide favor that is well- 
merited. 

Aside, then, from the intrinsic value of 
the industry to the Pacific Coast, producing 
as it does commodities worth $28,000,000 
annually, and employing more than 40,000 
people, the government cannot afford to 
see the great salmon resources of the Pacific 
Coast become extinct because of their 
ever-growing importance as a factor in the 
staple food supply of the nation; at least, 
not without first taking some practical 
steps to avoid such a contingency. And 
this work is Being accomplished at the pres- 
ent time very effectually by the rehabilita- 
tion of the natural supply in the wholesale 
artificial propagation of the salmon with 
Federal and State hatcheries. 

Natural propagation has been demon- 
strated as insufficient to maintain the 
demanded supply of fish. Even when 
fishing at the estuaries of the various 
streams is carefully regulated by law, so 
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that the salmon are given a chance to 
ascend to the spawning grounds in con- 
siderable numbers, the requirements of the 
salmon-packing industry are so great that 
the fish do not multiply rapidly enough to 
supply the demand. It has been necessary 
for man to aid nature, and in this one 
instance, he has improved upon certain 
phases of the Old Dame’s work; or at 
least has made it more effectual. It was 
discovered some years ago that by natural 
propagation, not more than ten per cent. of 
the eggs are hatched from those deposited 
on the spawning grounds; that by artificial 
propagation, this percentage could be in- 
creased enormously. In fact, the artificial 
propagation of salmon has been brought to 
such an exact science that in one instance, 
sixty-eight million salmon eggs were taken 
and hatched at a loss of only 1.5 per cent. 

It is almost invariably the rule that 
salmon hatched in the headwaters of a 
stream will return to that stream to spawn 
four years afterward. This is what is 
known as the “Mother Stream Theory.” 
It is called a theory, and indeed there has 
been much argument against it, but actual 
experience has proved it to be almost 
axiomatic. At various hatcheries, young 
salmon fry, upon being hatched, have been 





Dipping for maturing salmon at Karluk Hatchery, Alaska. 


Fish ascending to spawning grounds 


are stopped by racks in river, and then taken in dip-nets, prior 
to being stripped for eggs and milt. 
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liberated into the 
waters of the 
stream with dis- 
tinctive notches 
cut in their tails 
or fins. Four 
years later, fisher- 
men or trapmen, 
having been placed 
on the alert by 
intelligence from 
the hatchery oper- 
ators, have actu- 
ally taken dozens 
of these disfigured 
fish, now _ full- 
grown and return- 
ed to their mother 
stream to spawn. 
And the writer 
knows of only one 
instance where 
fish with hatchery 
marks have re- 
turned to any 
other stream ex- 
cept the one in 
whose tributaries 
they were hatch- 
ed. In this in- 
stance, marked 
fish from Puget 
Sound hatcheries 
on the Skagit River, were taken in the nets 
of fishermen on the Fraser River. This 
scarcely disproves the Mother Stream 
Theory, however, because the great bulk 
of Sockeyes which enter the Puget Sound 
waters turn north and enter the waters of 
the Fraser, in the headwaters of which they 
spawn. The Skagit is not a natural spawn- 
ing stream for Sockeye salmon, and the 
fish, in this instance, coming in with mil- 
lions of other Sockeyes, undoubtedly 
followed the course of the run and entered 
the Fraser with the rest. It is not probable 
that the “Mother Stream” instinct is so 
strong that a few fish would leave millions 
of their brothers and sisters and go to 
another stream merely because it was the 
place where they were hatched. But it is 
likely when the mother stream is a natural 
spawning ground for their species, and 
thousands of other fish are returning with 
them, that the ‘‘Mother Stream Theory” 
will invariably hold good. 


Stripping salmon of eggs at White River Hatchery 
near Seattle. 
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It is upon the 
“Mother Stream 
Theory” that the 
plan of artificially 
maintaining the 
runs of salmon in 
a particular stream 
is based. Hatch- 
erymen know that 
to maintain the 
supply of salmon 
in the Columbia 
River, forinstance, 
the hatcheries for 
the purpose must 
be located at the 
head of that 
stream and_ its 
tributaries. It is 
a reasonable con- 
clusion that if ten 
million fish are 
turned out by such 
hatcheries in a cer- 
tain year, those 
ten million fish, or 
at least those 
which escape their 
natural enemies 
and return to 
spawn at all, will 
be crowding in at 
the mouth of the 
Columbia four years afterward. 

Basing their efforts upon these natural 
laws, the United States and Canadian 
governments and the governments of the 
States of Washington, Oregon, California 
and the province of British Columbia, have 
established hatcheries at the headwaters of 
virtually every important salmon stream 
from Southern California to Alaska. There 
are scores of these plants operated by 
Federal, State and private enterprise, each 
one with a definite purpose of doing its part 
in maintaining the runs of salmon in certain 
waters. In most instances, the work has 
been carried on very successfully; the only 
failures having been in cases where the 
fishermen and cannerymen—the very peo- 
ple who are most helped—have been so 
greedy in their operations at the mouth of 
the stream, that not enough salmon have 
been allowed to ascend to the headwaters 
to supply the hatcheries with spawn. This 
is the principal feature that is endangering 
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the success of the salmon hatcheries and it 
is an evil that can only be remedied by 
restrictive laws. Without this handicap, 
no one questions that the salmon hatcheries 
will accomplish their purpose in reviving 
the great industry and in preserving a rich 
source of cheap food supply for the people. 
If the fishermen and cannerymen insist in 
putting such a blockade of fishing con- 
trivances across the mouth of the streams 
that none of the fish may ascend to the 
headwaters, the hatcheries are helpless. 
But if the fishermen are considerate enough 
or are compelled by the law to be con- 
siderate enough—to allow only a small 
portion of the salmon each year to ascend to 
the hatchery racks, then wonderful work 
can be accomplished. One female salmon 
alone will yield an average of 3,500 eggs, and 
with the remarkable facilities which the 
stations have for taking and hatching these 
eggs, and the very small percentage of ‘loss 
suffered, it does not require any tremendous 
number of fish to enable the operators to 
turn loose into the streams more salmon 
than the canneries pack in several years. 
Last year was one of general disappoint- 
ment for the Pacific Coast salmon packers. 
In nearly every cannery district the pack 
decreased from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. in comparison with the packs of the 
preceding season. The cannerymen were 
given a convincing demonstration of just 
the sort of a crisis they are facing, namely, 
the rapid depletion of the most important 
commercial species of salmon. As a com- 
pensating feature, however, there is the 
fact that while probably 30,000,000 salmon 
were required for the poor pack the can- 
neries did produce, yet in the spring of that 
same year Over 500,000,000 salmon were 
liberated in the various streams of the coast 
by the combined efforts of the Government 
and private hatcheries. Half a_ billion 
salmon fry may not sound large to the lay 
reader who knows of a recent slump in Wall 
Street stocks, but it sounds tremendous to 
the salmon packers, who know that if there 
had been one-tenth of that number of full- 
grown salmon available for packing pur- 
poses during the 1907 season, the salmon 
pack would have been as large as ever. 
And, while perhaps it doesn’t sound very 
large to speak of half a billion salmon fry, 
no larger than your little finger, yet let us 
suppose that only half of these salmon 
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reach the ocean and return to their various 
mother streams to spawn four years hence. 
It will mean 250,000,000 salmon, ranging in 
weight from the Royal Chinook, which 
sometimes tips the scales at fifty pounds, 
to the little humpback which averages not 
over five pounds. But to be conservative 
in striking an average, let us consider the 
average weight of these salmon at ten 
pounds each. This means that four years 
from 1906, in 1910, there will return to the 
various rivers of the Pacific Coast, and be 
available almost entirely for packing pur- 
poses, 250,000,000 salmon weighing ten 
pounds each, or an aggregate bulk of 
salmon weighing 2,500,000,000 pounds—a 
supply of fish sufficient to allow every man, 
woman and child in the United States 
during the following year a quota of over 
thirty pounds of salmon, or quite enough 
fish to feed the entire nation for over a 
month, if no other food supplies were 
available! To transport this enormous 
supply of fish to market would require fifty 
thousand box cars or a freight train over 
four hundred miles long. 

Undoubtedly, the most wonderful record 
ever made by a salmon hatchery is that of 
Fortmann. In the season 1905-6, this 
hatchery took 68,715,000 eggs of Alaska 
Red, the most important salmon of North- 
ern waters, and in the spring of 1906, 
liberated 67,643,000 young salmon in the 
Naha stream, Alaska, on which it is located, 
the loss being only 1,072,000 or 1.5 per 
cent. By natural propagation, the loss on 
the same number of eggs would have been 
about ninety per cent., or in other words 
of the 68,000,000 salmon fry, only about 
6,800,000 would have been successfully 
hatched into young salmon. 

Three years ago, Congress appropriated 
$50,000 for the establishment of salmon 
hatcheries in Alaska, and last year, the 
hatchery established at Yes Bay, from a 
portion of this fund, by the Bureau of 
Fisheries, turned out 55,062,000 salmon 
fry; and another hatchery has been lo- 
cated on Afognak Island with an equally 
large capacity. Consequently, with the 
aid of private and government enterprise, 
there are hopes that effective enough work 
can be accomplished by artificial propaga- 
tion to replenish the supply before the 
shortage becomes serious, and an industry 
whose annual production is valued at al- 
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most twice as much as the original price 
paid to Russia for Alaska, is ruined. 
Stringent laws have been passed by Con- 
gress regulating fishing; making it possible 
for a sufficient number of salmon to pass up 
to the natural spawning grounds and the 
hatcheries; and establishing a light tax 
upon each case of salmon packed for the 
purpose of keeping up an ample revenue 
for the operation of a number of large 
salmon hatcheries. 

The task of reviving the fast failing 
supply of Sockeye in Puget Sound and the 


Sockeye salmon below retaining weir at Seton Lake Hatchery. 
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State to codperate with the British Col- 
umbia department in operating Sockeye 
hatcheries at the headwaters of the Fraser, 
but these offers were politely declined. 
The work has been pursued very capably 
by the Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments, however, and there are now a num- 
ber of large and efficient hatcheries oper- 
ated in the Fraser River watershed, which, 
with proper protection, should ultimately 
tide the industry through the crisis it now 
faces. 

Excessive fishing by both Washington 


‘The surface of the water below 


the weir is whipped white by the moving fish. 


Fraser River has devolved entirely upon 
the Province of British Columbia and the 
Dominion of Canada. The Fraser is the 
only natural spawning stream for Sockeyes, 
and the entire course of this river is under 
the jurisdiction of the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial governments. For this reason, 
although the Sockeyes are caught and 
packed very extensively in the waters of 
Puget Sound, on their way to the Fraser, 
the State of Washington has been powerless 
to aid in the maintenance of the supply. 
On one or two occasions, offers have been 
made by the fisheries department of this 


and British Columbia fishermen and trap- 
men has made the work for these hatcheries 
very difficult. Such effective contrivances 
have been used for the taking of these sal- 
mon that in past seasons very few spawning 
salmon were allowed to reach the hatcheries 
and natural spawning beds. Laws have 
been passed, however, by both the State 
of Washington and the Province of British 
Columbia regulating fishing and making 
compulsory closed seasons, during which 
the fish are allowed to pass through Puget 
Sound and up the Fraser River unmolested. 
By joint action on the part of commissions 
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Interior of the Fortmann Hatchery. 


Showing the troughs in which the baskets of eggs are placed 


to hatch in cold, running spring water. 


appointed; both by British Columbia and 
the State of Washington, recommendations 
have also been made to the governments of 
both states, providing even more severe 
restrictions, and when these measures are 
put in force, the Fraser River hatcheries 
should be well supplied with spawn and the 
work of maintaining the supply of Sockeye 
salmon will become less of a problem. 

Even during the last two seasons, with 
the present unsatisfactory fisheries regula- 
tions and the rapidly failing runs of fish, 
these hatcheries have been able to turn 
into the Fraser River a total of 171,037,000 
young Sockeye. With the output destined 
to increase as the results of previous sea- 
sons’ hatchery work become manifest, the 
prospects for the Sockeye salmon industry 
look brighter. 

The Columbia River is a notable instance 
of the good work done by the salmon 
hatcheries. In early days the runs of sal- 
mon up the Columbia were enormous. 
Old-time fish stories about men walking 
across the river on the backs of salmon, 
while grossly exaggerated, were yet not 
without some nucleus. So great was the 
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movement of fish up the river at certain 
seasons of the year that no one dreamed 
the supply would ever become depleted. 
Salmon canning as an industry kept grow- 
ing, however, and fishing each year grew 
more extensive, until it was found that the 
salmon run was gradually falling off. Ten 
years ago there were few fish left in the 
Columbia, and artificial propagation was 
inaugurated, with great results. One 
authority estimates that if it were not for 
the hatcheries, there would not be a salmon 
cannery operating on the river. Seven 
years ago, the industry faced ruin. After 
the hatcheries were established, the runs 
commenced gradually to improve, and for 
the past four or five years, the Columbia 
River salmon pack has been very satisfac- 
tory. The runs of fall salmon during the 
last two years on the Columbia are said to 
be virtually all hatchery fish. 

The same good results have been effected 
on the Sacramento River in California, 
where the fish at one time ran in abundance 
and then because of overfishing, almost 
disappeared, until even the hatcheries 
could not secure spawning fish from which 
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to extract eggs. Fishing was prohibited 
during the greater part of the fall run and 
the hatcheries were again enabled to get 
salmon. Only a few million eggs were 
secured at first, but as the work progressed, 
and larger hatcheries commenced opera- 
tion, the river became filled with fish, and 
the canneries were allowed to again open. 
For the last ten years, the run has gradually 
increased, and notwithstanding the short- 
ened seasons, the catch has been the largest 
for the last three years in the history of 
the industry. Speaking of the success of 
hatchery work on the Sacramento River, 
David Starr Jordan, president of Leland 
Stanford University, says: 

“While the obvious results of the hatcheries 
have been less than they should have been for 
the alleged number of fry planted, there are 
nevertheless more Chinook salmon in_ the 
Sacramento now than there were in the early 
days, although the natural spawning beds have 
been largely destroyed, and the catch for com- 
mercial purposes is now very great. This condi- 
tion is undoubtedly due to hatchery work.” 


The most successful hatchery is carefully 
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located at an advantageous point on the 
headwaters of a good salmon stream, where 
the fish ascend in large numbers seeking 
their natural spawning beds. At a point 
in the stream opposite or near the hatchery, 
racks are constructed to intercept the fish 
on their way to headwaters. The salmon 
never turn back when once headed for the 
spawning grounds, and when they cannot 
get past these racks, they remain in the 
pools below. Here they are easily taken 
with small dip nets by the hatchery em- 
ployees, and then follows the stripping 
process, which with the female, consists in 
holding her tail down over the stripping 
pan and drawing the clenched hand gently 
down over the lower part of the fish’s belly. 
The fish, by the time they reach the 
hatchery ponds, are virtually ready to 
spawn, and it requires only a very gentle 
squeeze to drop the eggs into the stripping 
pan below. The process is repeated with 
the male salmon which -is handled in 
virtually the same way with the result 
that the milt from the male is precipi- 





Famous Fortmann Hatchery, operated on the Naha River, Alaska. This is the largest and most 
successful salmon hatchery in the world and has a capacity of 110,000,000 eggs. 
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tated over the eggs from the female in the 
stripping pan and fertilizes them. The 
fertilized eggs are then placed in hatchery 
baskets, and these in turn are placed in the 
hatchery troughs, through which 2 supply 
of cold spring water, maintained at a uni- 
form temperature and only varied slightly 
during the different stages of the hatching 
operation, is run continually. 

Now comes the interesting stage in the 
hatching process when the mystery of life 
grows and expands in open vision in the 
baskets of the hatchery troughs. Before 
long a whitish streak in the semi-trans- 
parent egg heralds the formation of the 
wee backbone of the fish. This is a critical 
stage, for just then the slightest jar or dis- 
turbance is fatal. Two tiny specks appear 
on each egg five days later which are 
embryo eyes. The eggs are more out of 
danger now and can be handled without 
damage. At the end of a given time, vary- 
ing in the different latitudes, the baby 
salmon breaks through to light and life, 
provided the water has been maintained 
at the proper temperature. A degree more 
of heat or cold is likely to shorten or 
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lengthen the process, and too wide a 
variance will result fatally. When the 
salmon hatches from the egg he seems to 
be all stomach, with only a needle-like 
backbone to give the body rigidity. The 
part that seems stomach is in reality only 
the egg, grown into a food sack from which 
the tiny creature is to draw its nourish- 
ment, the real stomach being tucked away 
in quite the proper place. At the end of a 
month or so, this food sack is emptied and 
‘drops off, and Mother Nature having done 
her part in the little fellow’s support, now 
throws him upon his own resources, to 
make a living and to protect his life from 
carnivorous enemies. Under the care of 
the hatchery, however, he has nothing to 
do but dart around after the food with 
which he is supplied, and when he is large 
enough to really protect himself he is 
turned loose in the stream. 

He thenceforth starts his wanderings 
which are to carry him down mountain 
streams to mighty rivers and finally hun- 
dreds of miles out into the sea, from 
whence, as a full-grown fish, he will return 
four years later to the mouth of his mother 
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Alevins, or small salmon, just emerging from egg. 


their size. 


Comparison with the coin in the’ picture shows 


In four years they will be full-grown salmon if they live. 








A hatchery on the Columbia River showing upper and lower racks and water wheel. 


stream, where he will either be taken by 
the nets or traps of fishermen and end his 
escapades ignominiously in a tin coat of 
mail on the groceryman’s shelf, or pass by 
safely to the hatchery rack to be halted and 
stripped for the benefit of his species and 
mankind—as were his mother and father. 

Robert Bruce won a battle because of the 
example of persistence given to him by a 
small spider spinning a web on the ceiling 
of his bedroom. Had he known the story 
of the salmon on its way to the spawning 
grounds he might have even freed Scot- 


land. Once on their way to the head- 
waters of the Mother Stream it takes a 
formidable object indeed to deter the 
spawning salmon from their purpose or 
even stay them in their progress. Jagged 
bowlders which tear their flesh and treach- 
erous shallows where they are compelled 
to wriggle their way along do not stop 
them. They dash in great shoals against 
the rapids in the streams, meeting with 
many a repulse but never ceasing until 
they either overcome the difficulty or die 
of utter exhaustion. Hundreds of them ex- 

















Seining crew washing eggs near hatchery. 
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pire at times below dams they are unable to 
pass, beating themselves to death against the 
embankment in a futile attempt to get by. 
Even waterfalls are no obstacle to them, 
as they will leap many feet to get over a 
cascade and proceed on up the stream. 
The spawning fish eat no food from the 
time they leave salt water, and when they 
reach the spawning grounds or the hatchery 
racks, they are often, as a result of hunger 
and exhaustion, in a very weak and faint 
condition. Indeed there is a pathetic note 
in the entire pilgrimage of these fish up- 
stream. No salmon ever returns alive 
down the river to tell the tale of dangers 
past and obstacles overcome. In the last 
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supreme effort of creation, their lives are 
offered up. When they reach their own 
natural spawning beds, the females scoop 
out holes in the gravel in water a few feet 
deep and deposit the eggs; the male salmon 
come along and fertilize them with milt, 
and then, the last duty to nature per- 
formed, these wretched remains of the once 
splendid salmon which flashed through the 
combers on the Columbia River bar or 
darted like meteors through the blue 
waters of Puget Sound, now sick unto 
death and rapidly wasting away, linger 
around their eggs in the waters of the cold 
mountain stream until death closes the 
final act of their life’s drama. 


MYSTERY OF THE SALMON 


STRUGGLE TO BREED 


DALE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


URING a year’s study on the sea- 
D shores of the State of Washington 
and the Province of British Col- 

umbia of the salmon that annually throng 
these waters, with notebook, camera, dis- 
secting knife and magnifying glass in daily 
use, we observed a few habits and uses 
of these fish that may have escaped the 
eye and pen of the more casual observer. 
It is now a well-known fact that the five 
varieties of the Pacific salmon (or as it is 
sometimes called, the Russian salmon)— 
consisting of the Quinnat, the Blueback, 
the Silver, the Humpback and the Dog 
salmon, or to call them by their local 
names—the Spring, the Sockeye, the Coho, 
the Humpy and the Dog—differ from the 
Atlantic salmon in the manner of spawning. 
The salmon of the Atlantic spawn several 
times and return to the ocean, but the 
Pacific cousin arrives at its four-year-old 
maturity only to spawn and die. Think 
what this means on the three thousand 
miles of coast line from the Sacramento in 
California to the long Columbia in Oregon; 
on the mighty Fraser, the Skeena, the 


Naas in Canada; on the far northern 
Yukon in Alaska. A dozen great rivers, a 
hundred streams, a thousand lakes and 
tributaries—the spawning grounds of this 
mighty host. On every yard of every 
shore of every winding river stream and, 
lake that connect with the sea, dead salmon 
can be seen during the months of Septem- 
ber, October, November and December. 

Another marked difference between the 
fish from the two oceans-are the greater 
number of rays in the anal fin of the Pacific 
variety. Accompanying the “run” of the 
Spring salmon and the Sockeye salmon 
during the summer months is a large trout, 
the Steelhead, these may also be found in 
less numbers in the great “run” of Cohoes, 
Humpies and Dog salmon during the fall 
months. 

From all the local eyewitnesses I have 
interviewed, and from this year’s report of 
the “run” of the Sockeye, I incline toward 
the idea that at least this one variety of the 
salmon comes from the cold waters of the 
Bering Sea, else why does each more 


northerly river have its “run” each year 
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vefore its next more 
outherly neighbor, 
occurring several 
weeks earlier in 
\laska than in lower 
3ritish Columbia. 
his early Northern 
run is contrary to 
he fact of the south- 
‘m rivers being open 
ll the year or earlier 
than those of Alaska, 
and the water being 
warmer in_ these 
more southerly 
streams after the 
annual flood of icy 
mountain water has 
passed into the 
ocean. It may be 
that the Sockeye 
wander more than 
the other four var- 
ieties of this huge 
and interesting 
family. 

All writers—whether they have ever 
seen a Pacific salmon or not—dwell on the 
mystery of its disappearance from the time 
the fry leave the fresh water until four 
years later they return on the spawning mi- 
gration from their unknown feeding places 
in the ocean. I do not find this borne 
out by present facts. Each month—July, 
August, September, October, November— 
| have seen large schools of young sal- 
mon weighing from six ounces up to two 
pounds; this last weight would include fish 
of over one year old. The last Dominion 
fish trap station is on the shore of Van- 
couver Island, in the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca, a hundred miles from the mainland, 
so there we meet these immense runs of 
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the harbor of the 
same name. Here | 
daily caught ~ on 
small trolling baits, 
with worm-baited 
hook, numbers. of 
young Spring sal- 
mon fresh from the 
ocean as their silver 
color and _ bright 
red flesh proclaimed. 
Later, in October 
and November, | 
caught numbers of 
young Cohoes from 
among a_ leaping 
school that were 
feeding at the river 
mouth. In late 
November all of 
these small salmon 
have again disap- 
peared, we know 
they are not in the 
river, none are seen 
jumping in the har- 
bor, so we think they do finally disappear 
at this age and size into the ocean. 

As far as a year’s close examination of 
the Steelhead goes—watching it in the 
great fish traps, catching it in the harbors 
and river mouths, admiring its fast, hard, 
active play at the end of a light rod and 
line (a true trout’s action if ever there was 
one) noting the straight line of the mouth, 
the wide peduncle and well-truncated tail, 
noting that it feeds a little on the way to 
the spawning grounds (while the true sal- 
mon eat not a bite) seeing it return down 
the river after spawning—while every true 
salmon dies; there seems to be no doubt 
that it is correctly classified as a trout, 
notwithstanding Canadian authorities call 


salmon fresh from the ocean, and repea@teeit a salmon. 


edly while watching the run of the Spring 
and Sockeye salmon and the Steelhead 
trout | have seen large schools of year-old 
Spring salmon returning from the sea; also 
schools of young Cohoes and Humpies, 
ranging from quite small fish up to two 
pounds weight. 

After the great run, with its accompany- 
ing heralds, the screeching gulls, the crying 
seals and the plunging sea lions, had passed 
up the straits, | turned my attention to the 
mouth of the river Sooke that empties into 


All of the three more valuable fish, the 
Spring and Sockeye salmon and the Steel- 
head trout, running in the summer, seek 
the larger rivers of the coast to spawn. 
Some go fifteen hundred miles from salt 
water ere they deposit the eggs and milt, a 
full two months’ trip during which they 
do not eat, the three remaining, the 
Coho, the Humpy and the Dog salmon, 
seek their spawning grounds nearer the 
mouths of the smaller rivers, and as 
I am studying on a small river—the 
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10-lb. Steelhead trout. 


Sooke—it is with these last three fish I 
am most familiar. 

These fall-running salmon go more direct 
to their spawning grounds than do the 
summer-running ones, as usually the rivers 
are full by October, when the fish are riper 
and more ready tospawn. The last season 
was a very dry one and at the mouth of the 
Sooke a multitude of Cohoes, Dog salmon 
and Steelhead trout collected, beginning to 
arrive as early as August. In the narrow 
deep mouth of the river they leaped and 
swam about for full two months, and al- 
though each variety took my glittering 
baits, it was on the part of the salmon, 
from a pure sporting instinct and not as a 
mistake for food, as every stomach was 
empty, the dissecting knife showing only a 
long shriveled stomach, appendage and 
intestine. Fish after fish was laid open 
before our wondering eyes, some as late as 
November; after they had been here ten 
weeks in waiting, yet not a morsel of food 
could have penetrated the withered re- 
mains of the stomach, in fact, the bodily 
cavity of every fish was filled with the two 
long milt bags of the male or the two great 
strings of bright-red eggs of the female. 
This does not always 
apply to the Steelhead 
trout, although most of 
them were ripe for 
spawning and_ conse- 
quently almost without 
stomachs. 

This should teach us 
that these fish should 
not be eaten while in 
this condition, yet the 
Indians were busily en- 
gaged every night net- 
ting the mouth of the 


Sooke, just above the 

bridge, and these fish 

were sold fresh, or 

smoked for food. These 

salmon had lived for 

two months by absorb- 

ing their own flesh, and 

even with the great milt 

bags of the male or 

the swollen ovas of the 

females, weighed full 

twenty per cent. less 

than when they left the 

ocean. A few of both 

males and females, weakened by want of 

food and daily contact with the emaci- 

ating fresh water (which had changed 

the salmon red of their flesh to a pinky 

white), died at the mouth of the river 

within two miles of the far-sought spawning 

grounds. On these, and on many of the 

host leaping at all times around us, we 

could see the slime that had gathered on 

their once silvery bodies, now alas taking 

on an olive hue in the case of the Cohoes, a 

deep crimson on the slab sides of the Dog 

salmon and a blackish stain on the shapely 

Steelheads shining scales. The longer 

they are away from the life-preserving salt 

water the fouler they become, until all are 

heavily coated with slime and some are 

fairly furred with fungus, so that the 

silvery thing it was a pleasure to handle 

when fresh from the sea water becomes as 

slimy and repulsive as the coarsest fresh 

water fish. While it was impossible in the 

salt water to tell the males from the females 

now the great hooked jaw, the canine 

teeth, the lean slab sides told of the male, 

while the egg-bulged abdomen proclaimed 
the female. ; 

All during the months of August, Sep- 


25-lb. salmon. 
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tember and October, a few hundred fish 
could daily be seen struggling up the shal- 
low river, while the huge, leaping, splashing 
mass still waited for the rains, so we often 
followed these advance fish and watched 
their struggles. The river was almost bare 
in places at low tide, yet from where we 
sat in our canoe, grounded on the riffles, 
with scarce two inches of water gurgling 
past, we could.see, aye, and often touch, 
salmon of six, eight and ten pounds weight 
that actually slid past us, forcing their way 
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worn bodies, until finally the spawning 
host had literally swept the river bed clean 
of silt and slime for a mile and a-half. We 
saw that the salmon have little knowledge 
of the tides as they often fought their way 
up at low water, when by waiting a few 
minutes the flood tide would have helped 
their passage. 

Up the river they struggled until the 
first few pools were literally alive with fish. 
The spawning went on incessantly, the 
females taking up a position just above 


Indian lad with 100 lbs. of speared spawning salmon. The little lad has just emerged from the pool. 


up on their bellies, on their sides, splashing 
and rolling over the silt-covered pebbles, 
dashing against the rocks, wearing out 
their tails and fins against the ledges until 
their poor bodies were shamefully cut and 
bruised. 

No sooner did these advance salmon flop 
into a pool than they started to beat out a 
“nest” or depression in the rocks and 
pebbles, displacing round, river-worn stones 
weighing as much as three pounds, and 
much gravel, further lacerating the already 


some riffle or swift water and exuding a 
few of the six thousand big red eggs she 
carries. 

Two weeks after the first salmon had 
reached the first pools we began to find 
exhausted and dying and dead fish on the 
banks, the females had exuded all but from 
two to twenty eggs, but the milt bags of 
the male were not so denuded. Every 
morning, after September the tenth, as our 
canoe entered the riffles of the Sooke, we 
met a daily increasing stench from the 
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number of dead salmon exposed by the 
ebb tide, as these fish when dead do not 
float, they drift along the bottom of the 
river with the current and lodge on the first 
bank or bar they strike. In October, the 
poisonous Odor was so strong that we had 
to paddle down the river at lunch hour. 
On the decaying bodies, numbers of gulls, 
crows, mallards, mergansers, schools of sea 
perch, sticklebacks and numbers of small 
minnows fed. For the first two weeks the 
dead fish covered the bottom, the next two 
weeks saw hundreds of backbones alone 
remaining, at the end of the first month 
riffle, pool, bar, alike were covered with the 
remains and bodies of the perishing hosts 
and the air was polluted. The black bear 
at night came to the pool’s edge and gin- 
gerly pawed out a large ripe dead female 
that had perished ere she had spawned; this 
he carried into the woods and tore open, 
eating the eggs alone. Numbers of coons 
gathered nightly for their feast, so that as 
the flocks of gulls had flown to the Straits 
and all the crows had gone to their roosting 
places in the big red firs, the animals alone 
at night feasted on the dying salmon. 
Daily I watched the fish through a 
powerful glass, often standing in the pools 
up to my knees, so that a frantic run of 
plunging salmon has almost thrown me 
down. We saw the females remain sta- 
tionary for a few minutes exuding a few 
of the red eggs (I have never yet been able 
to see the egg passing out), then she would 
turn upon her side and give a few spasmodic 
struggles and splashes, displacing more of 
the gravel in the depression, but really 
relieving herself after the strain of spawn- 
ing. The current immediately swept the 
eggs out of the nest. The male fish closely 
following her every movement had taken 
up a place a little below her—usually—and 
had exuded a small portion of the milt. 
At other times he started to exude after the 
current had swept the eggs many feet 
below him and consequently out of his 
sight, yet he contentedly exuded the milt, 
confident of his part in the great act of 
procreation. (Nature has given him lots 
of leeway, as the spermatozoa in the milt 
will live four minutes in fresh water, ample 
time to attach and vitalize the egg, and so 
powerful is the milt that one drop of his 
great store would, if properly distributed, 
Vitalize all of her six thousand eggs.) 
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Below every riffle hung sticklebacks and 
trout of all sizes, snatching at every egg 
that failed to find a safe hiding place in 
some crevice, or beneath some stone or 
pebble. There is no doubt that the ma- 
jority of the eggs spawned are used as food 
by other fishes, for from the moment the 
salmon start to spawn the trout cease 
biting at nearly all lures—the Indian 
method of using the salmon eggs or the 
heart of the salmon for bait being the only 
way to catch these sea-running trout. | 
have never used this method, but when you 
see spotted beauties of three and four 
pounds weight calmly push out of their 
mouths the bait they had nibbled at, one 
feels inclined to emulate the Red brother. 

Great numbers of the eggs are killed by 
being covered too deeply with gravel, as 
this is constantly being thrown up by the 
spawning fish, until their poor tails and 
fins are denuded of skin. In October many 
of the salmon were stripped of skin from 
the tail to the dorsal fin, halfway up the 
back; others sailed around with long 
streamers of dead skin floating behind. | 
have actually seen the bones protruding 
from a living swimming fish! 

The eggs lie in the river, half hidden by 
the stones and pebbles, for about two 
months in this latitude; the farther north 
we go the longer we find it takes to hatch 
the eggs out, some five months being re- 
quired in Alaska. After the egg comes the 
little alevin with egg sac attached, making 
bright vellow spots all down the river, so 
bright that they attract all those that prey 
on them and again, in this alevin stage, are 
the majority eaten as food by other fishes. 
The alevins live on the contents of the egg 
sac for several weeks and while it is still 
attached they can be seen darting at tiny 
atoms that sweep by, learning to feed. 
The trout greedily feed upon them at this 
stage. Soon the last traces of the egg sac 
passes away and the salmon enter on the 
third stage, that of the fry; here again the 
greater number of them are eaten while 
they are very small—wise provision of 
Nature—else these rivers would be a mov- 
ing mass of fish instead of water. 

On down the river the never-ending 
procession of the fry sweeps, never ceasing 
all the winter months. It was amusing to 
see the schools emerging from the river, 
swim about undecided which turning to 
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take. The one to the right led through the 
harbor and inlet to the Straits, to the left 
to the inner harbor and after a fifteen-mile 
circle back to this same river mouth again; 
yet many of the schools passed to the left, 
and as they always swim against the tide, 
a trip of many days’ duration ensued. 

If the water in the river becomes muddy 
from spring floods, the fry pour out into 
the clearer half-salt water of the harbor, 
as the salmon is a pure-water fish until 
that last and fatal spawning stage. The 
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for food to the hosts of swimming and flying 
things that follow the “run’’—the sea 
lions, seals, dog fish, sharks, ospreys—the 
still great host of the salmon remaining 
had sought the rivers’ mouths only to 
meet the nets of the Indians. Night after 
night the great seines were hauled in full of 
these ripe dying Cohoes and Dog salmon 
and spawning Steelhead trout. Up the 
rivers with loss of fins and tails and much 
accumulation of slime, the eager, egg-laden 
fish had sped—to meet the youngsters of 











The dead covering every shore. 


fry were constantly rising and biting at 
every small] object on the surface, rejecting 
the majority, retaining only the eatable 
insects, either larva or pupa on which the 
young salmon live. 

All through the fall months we watched 
the slaughter of the salmon in the crowded 
mouth of the Sooke. After the millions 
that had been caught in the traps, the fish 
wheels, the seines, the purse nets that line 
the islands and rivers and coasts of the 
Pacific, the thousands that daily had gone 


the tribes armed with iron-hook-tipped 
cedar poles, mere boys and girls, six to 
twelve years old. These ruthless destroyers 
drew a continuous string of great salmon 
from the spawning pools. I have seen a 
wee girl knee-deep in the pool hooking and 
struggling with great fanged-toothed Dog 
salmon, three of which would have out- 
weighed her, yet she landed her big fish 
regularly. I have sat and watched a lad 
of twelve gaff dozens of these salmon in an 
hour, then cutting a long cedar branch, 
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string them and 
wade down 
stream _ half 
floating, half 
dragging, his 
hundred 
pounds of fish. 
One little lad | 
pictured,a mere 
child of six, 
dashing into 
the pool where 
swam theslimy, 
furred, skin- 
frayed salmon 
with many a 
dead one drift- 
ing beneath and 
discoloring the 
water and 
tainting the air, 
threw his spear 
into a great fish 
—with the re- 
sult that he instantly disappeared into 
the revolting mass. He came to the sur- 
face laughing, and we saw him later after 
his clothes had dried upon him—one cause 
of tuberculosis here. 

One thing that astonished me was the 
noise a swimming salmon makes in shallow 


The awful remains of a net full of dead and dying. 
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water. We 
often heard 
them pass us 
on the riffles 
or where the 
water just fairly 
covered _ their 
backs; it was 
a not unpleas- 
ant strumming 
sound made by 
the fast fan- 
ning of the tail, 
something like 
the first beats 
of a game bird’s 
wings. Again, 
when they are 
leaping, they 
make a fast 
flapping motion 
of the tail, 
sounding exact- 
ly like the wild 
duck leaving the water; alas, it is only 
an effort on the part of the poor dying 
things to dislodge the sea lice that are 
fastened onto the fins and tail. 

Watching the spawning Dog salmon we 
were astonished to see the male constantly 
seize the female by the tail with his great 
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fanged teeth in a most cruel manner, shak- 
ing her as a dog does a rat, lacerating the 
tail severely; may not this cause the 
wounds we cannot account for in the great 
“run”? It was most pitiful to watch a 
salmon that had not emaciated and 
weakened as fast as its mate, following a 
poor dying fish hour by hour, drifting be- 
side it when the current carried it along, 
swimming into the shallows with it, pok- 
ing it with its jaws when it turned on its 
side and flapped weakly—until the lowering 
river left the dying one exposed on the 
pebbles and its mate splashing and plung- 
ing its way back to deep water. 

Day after day, later in the fall, the 
perishing host succumbed in thousands. 
Polluting the air, making us finish our 
study pipe in mouth and with great speed. 
All the banks of this beautiful river were 
repugnant to the eye. Now the adult 
Indians had followed the salmon that were 
pouring up the full river and were busily 
netting the pools—hideous sepulchers 
where the living fish were inextricably 
mingled with the dead. We made our last 
trip to the spawning pools late in Novem- 
ber. Our way up the river was heralded 
by the mallards that leaped quacking from 
their awful feast (this lordly duck lives on 
decaying salmon from choice), followed by 
gorged crows and over-weighted gulls that 
cawed and squawked away on carrion- 
tainted pinions—no wonder each bird has 
to take a drink of water between every 
mouthful of this horrid food. The instant 
our canoe turned the bend and came into 
sight of the first riffle, a cloud of black and 
white wings filled the air, and the clamor 
borne to us on the fetid breeze was dis- 
comfiting. 

Never since | read Dante’s “Inferno” 
has a more awful sight been summoned to 
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my vision. The shallow pools were liter- 
ally filled with salmon, each fish poised 
with head upstream, each body discolored 
by the fresh water to a sickly yellow. The 
pools looked like great slabs of yellow 
water-stained marble, the blue veins the 
running water. Over this abomination of 
diseased dying fish we paddled, instantly 
the mass was in violent commotion, plung- 
ing and leaping beside us, the turmoil of 
living fish disturbing the next layer of dead 
ones below, causing them to rise and swirl, 
nodding and bobbing, sending spray of 
deathly odor spattering upon us. Hearing 
the “‘tump” of a paddle, we turned our 
heads to see two Indians in one of their 
graceful canoes just entering the riffle. 
They ran it ashore, leaped out, drew out a 
long seine and encircled, the pool—in- 
stantly the net was full of struggling, dying 
and dead salmon. Steadily the two Si- 
washes drew the net ashore, the “best” 
of the dying fish were selected, the half- 
dead ones and the ghastly remains of 
hundreds of dead ones were scraped and 
dumped off the net. Later in the day we 
saw the klootchmen—women of the tribe— 
cleaning these awful things preparatory 
to smoking them. Before | made my visit, 
| blamed the white man’s whiskey and his 
vices for the passing of the Red man— 
now I include the salmon. 

1 think my readers will agree with me 
that sea lion and seal, trap net and fish 
wheel, pound net and seine, gaff and spear, 
the myriad enemies of the egg, the alevin 
and the fry, will soon account for the full 
tale of the salmon, and, unless we have a 
close season, or a series of close seasons as 
the most deeply interested men advocate— 
our grandchildren will have to go to a 
picture book to see what a salmon looks 
like. 











Not the least important member of the crew. 








CRUISING IN A CATBOAT 


BY WILLIAM SHEWELL 


ELLIS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


WHERE TO GO 


S§OR the man with a short 
vacation and limited in- 
come, there is nothing 
that will give greater 
return for the outlay 
than a two-weeks’ cruise 

: S in a catboat, sailing at 
your leisure through the bays and inland 
waterways of the Jersey Coast. 

This watercourse starts at Bay Head and 
extends in a southerly direction as far as 
Cape May. It separates a narrow strip of 
beach from the mainland, where are situ- 
ated many of the prominent summer- 
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resorts, besides quaint little villages that 
trace their settlement as far back as the 
days of Captain Kidd. In some parts the 
distance between mainland and beach is 
great, and forms extensive bays, while 
numerous rivers flow back through the 
green meadows and remind one not a little 
of the Holland canals. 

Irrespective of these streams, Barnegat 
Bay averages five miles in width, and 
presents about thirty miles of good sailing 
water. In the upper part there is very 
little tide, and | think for this reason the 
sailing there for small boats is preferable 
to any along the Jersey Coast. 

Below Harvey Cedars the course nar- 

















Waiting for the tide at Beach Haven. 


rows considerably, until you pass into the 
fine stretch of water that has made Beach 
Haven famous for sailing and_ fishing. 
From here to Atlantic City you run through 
extensive bays, cross New Inlet which is 
just opposite Great Bay, and then sail 
through a series of thoroughfares and a 
drawbridge, and in the distance see Absecon 
Lighthouse, which marks the inlet at At- 
lantic City. 

The channel from Atlantic City to Cape 
May is a little more intricate. In some 
places the thoroughfares narrow to fifty or 
sixty feet, and with a head wind and the 
tide against you, it is rather difficult to 
0606 


make headway. However, Atlantic City 
proves so attractive to many of the cruisers 
from the upper bays that few venture 


below. But the sailing from Longport to 
Somers Point, and the stretch along the 
Seven Mile Beach will amply repay for any 
trouble you may have in getting there. 
With a government chart it is compara- 
tively easy to follow the course, though it is 
a good plan to have the most direct channel 
marked out by one who has been over the 
route. 

There is an excellent harbor at Cape May, 
and beside the usual summer-resort attrac- 
tions there is along the beach one of the 











At Harvey Cedars. 


finest speedways for automobiles in this 
part of the country. 

A cruise can be made from Bay Head to 
Beach Haven in eight days and yet allow 
opportunity to run up the more important 
rivers, such as the Toms, the Metedeconk, 
and a few minor ones. To go all the way 
through to Cape May and return would 
take two weeks, allowing a day or two stop 
at the important places. 


HOW TO DO IT 


My experience has been that for a party 
of four a thirty-foot catboat is the best 


type for cruising in these waters. It can 
be rented at either Toms River or Bay 
Head for fifteen dollars to eighteen dollars 
a week. The cabin should be fitted with 
doors and mosquito netting tacked over the 
windows. There has been a great deal said 
about the Jersey mosquito, but I have 
passed many nights on the Jersey coast 
and found that with a very little precau- 
tion one can escape this pest. 

A canvas awning is useful to stretch 
over the cockpit when it rains, and when at 
anchor, during hot weather, can be raised 
on the boom as an awning. There is room 
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A village wharf. 


for two berths on each side of the center- 
board, and an old quilt makes a comfort- 
able mattress. Make your outfit as simple 
as possible—roughing it without being un- 
comfortable—is truly part of the sport. 
Two small oil stoves will do the cooking 
for four, and a coffeepot, frying pan and 
deep saucepan complete the kitchen uten- 
sils. A few tin plates, cups, knives and 
forks of the cheap variety will answer every 
purpose. Carry a box of beach sand—it 
is a great help in scouring pots and pans. 
Don’t overstock the boat with provisions 
at the start, for you can always make some 


port in a day. 
jars and condensed milk had better be 


Canned soups, bacon in 


sent down from the city. If you ever run 
short of lard try olive oil as a substitute fer 
frying fish or steak. 

Fishing tackle and a gun will find plenty 
of use—the former in Barnegat Bay, where 
the best fishing is opposite Forked River, 
and the latter at Harvey Cedars, though of 
course there are other places also which 
are interesting to sportsmen. 

The cultivation of oysters and clams has 
become an extensive industry in these 
waters. In warm weather you see men 
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Cruising in a Catboat 


treading clams waist deep. 
They dig them with their toes, 
then reach down with their 
hands and place six or eight 
at a time in a boat that floats 
near them. 

You can buy these clams 
for thirty or forty cents a 
hundred, and fresh from the 
water they make good chow- 
der. In cold weather oysters 
are raked with oyster tongs, 
two long poles joined like scis- 
sors with rakes on the ends, — 
which curve in opposite direc- 
tions. Hard-shell crabs are 
very plentiful and are deli- 
cious when boiled. Soft-shell 
crabs are a little more difficult 
tocatch. They are found hid- 
ing in the thick grass along the 
beach and can be scooped up 
with a crab net. They make 
the best bait for weakfish. 

The United States Govern- 
ment chart is a great help to 
the cruiser; it not only gives 
accurately the depth of water, 
but thecondition of the b6ttom 
of the bay—important when 
finding an anchorage for the 
night. In a heavy blow an an- 
chor will seldom hold in soft 
mud. Itisa safe rule never to 
stay at a dock at night, espe- 
cially where there is a heavy 
tide. This was proved to our 
party some time agoat Atlantic 
City. We tied toa dock late in 
the evening when the tide 
was high, and about midnight 
were left high and dry at a very 
uncomfortable angle on the edge of a row- 
boat slab that was invisible at high tide. 

The existence of the many yacht clubs 
along this part of the coast is compara- 
tively recent. Great credit is due the 
members of the Bay Head, Sea Side Park, 
Island Heights, Toms River and Beach 
Haven yacht clubs for the impetus they 
have given to yachting in these waters. 
Aquatic sports and races of all kinds are 
entered into by the different clubs. Chan- 
nels have been staked out, and buoys 
placed on treacherous bars. Two or three 
cruises are made each season under the 
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guidance of the Commodore and Fleet 
captains, and all rules of navigation are 
strictly followed. 

Of course a successful cruise, like every- 
thing else of its kind, depends on a con- 
genial crowd—where there is no “kicking” 
and where every one is willing to do his 
share of the work. The cost for a party 
of four should not exceed ten dollars a 
week apiece, including the eighteen dollars 
a week for boat hire. For the amount ex- 
pended I do not believe there is a more 
healthful or more enjoyable way of spend- 
ing a short vacation. 
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THE VENGEANCE 


BY CHARLES FRANCIS BOURKE 


SAF1HE bleat of the bugle 
Fs  shrilled through the 
squattering of horses’ 
hoofs as the cavalry 
=| command — forty dust- 
| blown troopers, headed 
poss @ by an officer and an 
Indian scout and carrying carbines at the 
trail—swept up to a big square log house, 
the Government post whence Indian 
Agent Rhines directed the destinies of 
the Comanche Reservation. 

The bronzed old Captain of the troop 
glared from under his shaggy brows at the 
waiting agent, a sardonic smile crinkling 
his little blue pin-points of eyes. 

“So your red wards are on the warpath, 
eh, Rhines?” Captain Sharpe remarked 
grufly. “I scented what was coming 
before your wail for help reached the Fort.” 

He glanced at the front of the post, 








seamed and scarred with bullets. The 
Indian Agent nodded sullenly. 

“Yes, that’s their mark,” he _ said. 
“About a hundred Comanche bucks 


jumped through here, shooting up things, 
this morning. They made tracks west; 
pressed for time, too.”’ 

“Hiking for the Red Buttes; making for 
the Overland trail, where they all go,”’ the 
Captain growled. “And it’s up to me to 
head ’em off and round ’em up and herd 
"em back. Sergeant Wilson, we'll stop for 
ten minutes to water the horses, while | 
try to dig a few details out of friend 
Rhines.”’ 

A twenty-mile ride across alkali plains 
had not improved Captain Sharpe’s tem- 
per. Besides, only three days before, he 


had covered the same ground, when called 
upon by the Indian Agent to arrest Bull 
Bear, the rich old Comanche chief, officially 
accused of inciting an outbreak of the 
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Reservation red men. He recalled, with 
grim satisfaction, that he had warned the 
Agent then, that the arrest of the old chief 
meant trouble with the tribe; and the 
event fully confirmed his prophecy. 

“Lodging charges against that old inno- 
cent was just plain idiocy; do you suppose 
old Bull Bear’s risking confiscation of the 
thirty thousand sheep he’s got grazing on 
government pasturage down yonder?” 
The Captain motioned toward the sunlit 
shimmer in the west, that gilded a broad 
prairie, picked out with white fleeces, like 
myriad pawns on a chessboard. ‘You've 
let loose a hell-bunch of murderers, that’s 
what, Rhines. I wouldn’t own your con- 
science, not for the whole Panhandle 
country.” 

“| didn’t lodge the information against 
Bull Bear,’”’ the Agent returned savagely. 
“If you want to know, it was Jim Cleever, 
that fellow Washington sent down here to 
sink wells and build windmills on the 
Reservation. Only, if it gets out—if the 
Comanches should know he’s peached——”’ 

“Mr. Well-digger Cleever may regret 
putting his finger into this Indian pudding. 
Yes! Why did he butt in?” 

The Agent shot the officer a sidelong 
glance, but the Captain’s face was inscrut- 
able. Sharpe had once met Jim Cleever, 
and disapproved of the man. 

“Well, the fellow may be disinterested. 
Just the same, if a case is made out against 
old Bull Bear—well, you know, old Bull’s 
rich; and the Department doesn’t forget 
its friends. That’s a cold fact.” 

The Captain squared his jaw, his face set 
with a look of moody speculation. Indians 
were not to his liking, but he hated civilian 
spies and informers constitutionally, as he 
hated ‘‘squaw men” who fattened on the 
Indians. And he knew very well that the 
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Indian who plots against the peace and 
welfare of the paternal Government stood 
fair to see his lands and live stock take 
wings. Also he knew Indian vengeance. 

“Mr. Jim Cleever had better watch out; 
Indians have a curious faculty for finding 
out things.” Sharpe glanced at his watch 
and nodded to the waiting orderly. “Are 
the runaway bucks any way well-heeled, 
Rhines?” 

For reply, the Agent turned into the 
post, reappearing with a rifle, as the 
cavalry troop rounded the corner. 

“One of my men found this in the chap- 
paral yesterday; first I’ve seen in this 
country, of this brand.” 

“A Mauser!’ Sharpe examined the 
murderous-looking weapon with quick 
interest. ‘“‘And brand new. That’s not 
a Reservation gun, Rhines.”’ 

“| know that; and it’s the second the 
guards found during the past month, be- 
sides a full clip of Mauser cartridges.” 

The Agent was obviously disturbed in 
his mind, and the Captain’s brows met in a 
black scowl. 

“Infernal things kill twice as far as our 
fool carbines. What the devil 7s this, 
Rhines? Is this a sample of fancy firearms 
smuggled in to your tame Reservationists, 
in defiance of law?” 

“Search me! And, just to top off,” the 
Indian Agent added, with a tinge of malice, 
“we picked up about a peck of empty 
Mauser clips those Comanche gentlemen 
left, after they smoked us up last night. 
The bullets went right through both walls 
—in front and out back.” 

A dull red burned in Captain Sharpe's 
cheeks as he ran his eye over the little 
troop of cavalrymen; leather-tanned vet- 
erans, who sat their horses as part of them; 
their meager “war-bags’’ strapped behind 
McCleilan saddles, the regulation cavalry 
carbines sheathed under their left legs. 
That short carbine was the weapon the 
plains cavairy must depend upon in time 
of trouble; saber and revolver were merely 
“chasers”’ useful in a mix-up. 

The evading Comanches outnumbered 
the troopers three to one; the odds, in case 
of a conflict, did not enter into the Cap- 
tain’s calculations, but a little quiver ran 
through the old officer's nerves when he 
imagined those same Indians, better shots 
than the Sioux, armed with Mauser rifles, 
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hard-hitting guns that would clip a soft- 
nosed bullet into a squad of cavalrymen at a 
mile’s range. Sharpe came out of his reverie 
with a shrug that to the waiting troopers 
meant: “Oh, damn the odds anyway!” 

He turned again to the Agent, at a sud- 
den thought. 

“Possibly this Reservation well-digger 
of yours, Cleever, may have some informa- 
tion of value; where is he?” 

“El Paso, maybe. Last seen of him he 
was leaving a crack in the atmosphere in 
that direction.” 

Without further parley, Sharpe swung 
his horse to the head of the troop, his face, 
with its savage bronzed mask, drawn and 
menacing. The evidence of the Mauser 
rifles had suddenly put a different and even 
more ominous aspect on the flight of the 
Reservation Indians. Sharpe had firmly 
believed Bull Bear, the rich old Comanche 
chief, innocent of evil-plotting; now it was 
plain that the Comanches must have long 
prepared to break away and had jumped 
out, fully armed and equipped. Bull Bear’s 
arrest had simply precipitated the crisis. 
Also, it began to look as if “Government 
Well-digger” Cleever had done a man’s 
duty and defied the Comanches’ vengeance. 

There was no fault in the plain trail left 
by the fleeing Comanches; for twenty 
miles it led straight toward the Red Buttes; 
painted peaks that lay upon the prairie 
like the jagged teeth of a colossal under- 
shot jaw. But that very fact puzzled the 
shrewd old Indian fighter. 

Immediately ahead, as the trail lay, a 
circular, slate-colored splotch appeared at 
the foot of the rocks; that was the Giant’s 
Cup, a great natural proscenium, like a 
titantic tin cup lying on its side, walled in 
by rock. There was no_ hiding-place 
there, and the Overland trail lay at right 
angles to the northward. Why hadn't the 
Comanches switched off? 

“They've not doubled back, nor jumped 
off the trail,” the Brulé tracker volun- 
teered, “but there is the trail of a shod 
horse, afraid and going fast—the renegades 
are -following a white man. See.” He 
opened his hand and showed a bottle- 
shaped cartridge shell. 

“More Mauser food,’ Sharpe growled. 
He tossed the binoculars he held to the 
Sergeant. “See what you make ahead 
there, Wilson!” 
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‘There’s a crazy man scootin’ round in 
the Cup, sir; acts plum loco, dancing like 
he’s dodgin’ bullets. That's it, sir! The 
Reds are playin’ rat in the pit with him— 
missing him a purpose; the ponies are at 
the foot o’ the butte—the devil!” 

The Sergeant’s arm gave a galvanic jerk; 
the glasses dropped from his grasp and he 
‘100k a trickle of blood from his fingers. 
Overhead a flight of bullets droned like 
giant bees. 

“Creased, are ye?” Sharpe snarled. ‘The 
brutes are up in the rocks—think they can 
stand us off with those long-range rifles. 
God give me the villain that heeled ’em!” 
he piously added. “Open order, boys! 
For the pony herd, charge!’ 

The prompt dash was coolly calculated, 
for Sharpe knew that nothing would make 
a Comanche break cover quicker than the 
hazard of losing his mount, the better-half 
of himself. The nightmare of shooting up 
“tame” Indians oppressed the Captain, 
but the discovery of the white man cruelly 
baited by the Comanches, roused his wrath. 

The man in the big Cup had disappeared, 
but in the face of the charging troopers the 
rocks vomited Indians, springing from 
nowhere and scrambling to their ponies 
like stampeded squirrels. 

“They'll try to slide through us, Ser- 
geant. Close order! Crowd the black- 
guards into the Cup; we'll pocket ’em.” 

But the wily Comanches balked at a 
dash through regular cavalry, even count- 
ing on the troop not shooting. With 
the command within easy pistol range, the 
mounted Indians swung sharply into the 
maw of the rock-bound amphitheater. 
Sharpe gave a shout of satisfaction. 

“Keno! They’ve got the stage, but 
we're the footlights. Ride herd, men; 
ride herd! Good Indians!” 

Captain Sharpe’s chuckle of glee was sup- 
plemented by a roar of rage. The twinkling 
of an eyelash too late he saw his mistake. 
The solid rank of forty troopers fell far 
short of reaching across the face of the 
great concave, and the line unconsciously 
swerved toward the Comanches’ ponies. 

The Comanches took advantage of the 
opportunity; bunched together they swung 
across the grassy concave and flashed out 
into the open, shaking their rifles and 
yelling in savage derision. 

Sharpe pivoted his horse with a mighty 
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oath. The Comanches on their fresh 
ponies, the wide open prairie before them, 
could afford to laugh at the fagged troop 
horses; but suddenly from the Giant’s Cup 
came the reports of rifles. A dozen jumps 
opened up a spectacle of Indian vengeance 
that made Sharpe fling up his ready 
revolver with a snarl. 

Inside the rocky arch a squad of mounted 
Comanches had split from the others and 
fired, point-blank, at a white man who 
stood spread-eagled against the wall with 
outstretched arms. Instantly the red exe- 
cutioners whirled their ponies and dashed 
away through the tall grass of the Cup, but 
not before the Captain’s revolver spoke. 
One of the Comanches swayed on his pony, 
dropping his rifle, but the others instantly 
closed in upon him; easily outdistancing 
the troopers, they made off after the main 
body of Indians. 

Sharpe shook his clenched fist after the 
evaders, beating back a temptation to fol- 
low them with a volley of carbine balls. 
Captain Sharpe was not done with the 
Comanche band yet, and he had a brief 
vision of what would happen at their next 
meeting. Where that meeting would take 
place, remained to be seen. Now there 
was immediate business toward. 

“They've made a Greaser get-away,” he 
growled, as the Sergeant joined him. ‘All 
alive, Oh! Well, that saves your stripes 
and my shoulder straps. Look to that 
poor devil.” 

The Sergeant flung himself from his 
horse and raised the head of the man, now 
huddled in a heap at the base of the rocks. 
The execution squad had done its work. 

In spite of the blood-spattered visage, 
Captain Sharpe recognized the victim, and 
was not even surprised. He had guessed 
who the Comanches were after, and now he 
simply looked down at the shattered body 
with a gloomy brow. 

“Tt’s the fellow that informed on Chief 
Bull Bear, Sergeant—Jim Cleever. Those 
devils put out right after him.” 

At the sound of his name the man’s eyes 
opened. He stared blankly up at the 
cavalrymen. 

“I’m Jim Cleever,” he gasped, ‘who 
called me?” the filmy eyes cleared sud- 
denly. “Oh, I remember. They—got 
me, Captain—but I—took it standing. 
You saw that?” 
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Sharpe coughed gruffly behind his 
powder-stained gauntlet. 

“Buck up, old man,” he said. “We'll 
pack you back over the trail, all right! If 
only to wipe the eye of those red devils and 
that double-barreled old traitor, Pull 
Bear.” 

A look of panic fear sprang into Cleever’s 
eyes. “Bull Bear! My God, | deserved 
it! I—lift me up—I’m choking.” 

He struggled to raise himself in the Ser- 
geant’s arms. A terrible spasm shook his 
mutilated body; his blood-streaked face 
worked in the agony of death. 

“They smoked me out, Captain—’”’ the 
words came with arattle. “They were too 
quick for me. They chased me here. 
They killed me—God’s mercy! They 
kille@ne—with my own—my own—ven- 
geance—oh God! Vengeance!’ The word 
bubbled through a torrent of blood; the 
man fell back with glaring eyes. 

“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord!’ 
The Captain solemnly bowed his gray 
head. “But by the Lord Harry, you'll 
get vengeance here, if I live. That scoun- 
drel Bull Bear will hang for this.” 

“He's gone the long trail, sir,” the Ser- 
geant said. 

“Detail a squad to bury him. 
take the back track before dark : 
Poor devil, and he only did his duty!” 

Darkness was already falling, with a 
deep moaning wind, precurser of a night of 
black storm, rising over the plain. Some- 
where in the Giant’s Cup a loafing wolf 
mouthed a mournful howl. Sharpe chafed 
with inaction, for he knew that the evil 
work of the Indians was only begun; he 
was convinced of their next move, when 
the Brulé tracker came riding in to report 
that the Comanches had struck right back 
over their own trail and were hard-riding 
toward Rhines’ post. If they were going 
back, it was because they had pressing 
business on hand. The end of the Co- 
manche outbreak began to look like a 
matter of cold Indian vengeance, wreaked 
upon those who had brought about Chief 
Bull Bear’s downfall. 

“In that case, Cleever’s number one; 
Rhines number two, and number three—” 
The Capiain’s mustache bristled. 


We'll 


The return march of Captain Sharpe’s 
forty, following the back trail of the Co- 
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manches was taken up in silence, but with 
significant preparation of things to come. 

The troopers had served their plains’ 
apprenticeship—a generation before, some 
of them; the way of the West was to them 
an open book. They recognized the brief 
warning of the coming storm—the cruel 
Norther of the Panhandle, that swoops 
down through a semi-tropical night like a 
blast from the Arctic regions, dropping the 
temperature forty degrees in so many 
minutes. Men and horses shrivel in that 
icy breath, and sleep and die. And 
Sharpe’s little squadron was in light march- 
ing order, thirty miles from nowhere. 

“Why didn’t he lie it out in the Cup?” 
the Brulé tracker grumbled to the Ser- 
geant. “Those renegade Comanches will 
back-track till the whoop and the snow 
comes. Then they'll jump away south, 
leaving no trail.” 

“Right-o! Johnny. Only the Cap’s got 
blood in his eye; he won't be happy till he 
wipes out that Cleever score. Y’ better 
stow that liquor, Johnny boy, an’ pack on 
what duds you got. Goin’ to be chilly 
pretty quick.” 

Turning neither to right nor left, Captain 
Sharpe plodded onward, immutable and 
inscrutable as an illustrious prototype had 
plodded a century before, over Russian 
steppes, and with much the same sort of 
weather before him. The Sergeant read 
his thoughts rightly. The dead face of the 
unfortunate Government employee beck- 
oned to him. A cold thirst for vengeance 
on the murderers submerged every other 
thought. It was, too, as if the obsession 
blunted his sense of plains-craft, for he 
passed unnoticed the tracker’s anxious 
scrutiny of the Comanches’ trail. In his 
own mind, Sharpe saw the Indians whose 
slot he followed like a homing pigeon, 
making straight for their destination, 
regardless of all else. 

The bitter cold—the flying scud that cut 
their faces like knives, ruffling the troop 
horses’ hides like a beaver’s fur—the 
terrible night ride before them—-all these 
mattered nothing. In Sharpe’s mental 
vision, the glare of burning houses had 
switched from West to East; in place of 
innocent settlers slaughtered wantonly, he 
saw a little company of men whom he 
knew, surprised by a savage onslaught in 
the night, and fighting for their lives at the 
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Reservation post. This was why Captain 
Sharpe smiled while the Brulé, swung on 
one side of his pony, sought vainly for 
Comanche signs; the veterans at his heels 
eloquently cursed the cold, the Captain’s 
headstrong impetuosity and the elusive 
‘‘jumping off” place that would not show 
up, to turn their backs to the blast. 

Sharpe had lived long enough to disbe- 
lieve in probabilities, and to trust his 
instincts. His own immunity from Co- 
manche vengeance was growling behind 
him. But post agent Rhines had no such 
immunity. The avengers who had posted 
after poor Jim Cleever, and wiped out one 
cause of their old chief’s disgrace, would 
not neglect the agent—they would make 
as clean a sweep as they conveniently 
could. That was Comanche nature—tribal 
honor, indeed, demanded it. It only 
meant a thirty-mile ride, and fresh ponies 
for a final get-away. 

“Plain as headquarters’ flagstaff,’ he 
grunted. “Some unhanged vermin made a 
pot o’ money smuggling arms to the bucks. 
Cleever got next, poor devil, and peached 
on old Bull Bear. 1 suppose that old fool 
wanted to stir up just one last big fandango 
before he traveled where he couldn’t take 
his sheep. Then the bucks boiled over, 
and things happened—and they’re happen- 
ing now, I'll bet a hat. Poor Cleever— 
and poor Rhines. It’ll be tough on him to 
pot his pets. There'll be resignations due 
before morning, or I’m no prophet.” 

The norther came down in a solid wall, 
yelling like a colony of wild-cats; thirty 
degrees of merciless frost drove the blood 
from their veins—and still Sharpe pushed 
on, boring diagonally into the sand and 
sleet, his forty cavalrymen stumbling after, 
shielding themselves as best they could. 

There was no question of hunting a 
“jump-off” trail now. The sand that had 
covered that trail a few hours before was 
now whirling miles away to the southward 
and the Gulf. The only wonder the men 
permitted themselves was that the tireless 
muffled officer who led them did not swing 
off down wind on a blind lead, trusting to 
pick up the spoor of the Comanches, when 
the storm passed, or when morning broke. 
But the Captain was plainly bent post- 
ward, and that without loss of time, and 
the troopers knew the old fighter too well 
to dare voice their inward speculations; it 
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was not a night in a norther that would 
send Captain Sharpe to cover; that much 
was sure. 

“Any way,” the Sergeant remarked to a 
grumbling private, “it’s just char’tible to 
s'pose he’s hell-bent on shooting up some 
kind o’ brand o’ Reds—if he on’y cleans 
out what’s left in the Reservation. I’ve 
seen Cap mad before. It’s that well-digger 
business ’t’s got him locoed. You see, 
Billy.” 

“We'll have to butt ’em with our heads 
if we do ’em damage,” the other returned. 
“I’m froze. Couldn’t handle a gun no- 
how.” 

Before midnight the troop was in pitiful 
straits. Now the Sergeant rode in the 
rear, sheathed saber in hand, prodding up 
laggards, and the exhausted men gripped 
leather and horsehair to hold their saddles. 
The horses tottered. Sharpe saw, but he 
also knew, if they had not lost their way in 
the driving storm that the post must be at 
hand. 

He crushed back his own anxiety as he 
glanced back at the rocking troopers, and 
stumbling horses—gray shadows under the 
pale stars that broke through the hurrying 
cloud rifts. Suddenly he pulled in his 
horse, electrified by an acrid smell and 
faint crackling sound that drifted from 
somewhere upwind. A murky smudge 
surrounded them, but there was no mistak- 
ing that distant sound, like the snapping 
of dry twigs. 

“We've overshot it! Left wheel!” he 
shouted. “I knew it! Hell’s broke loose 
—they’re fighting at the post. Steel ’em, 
boys! Here, boy—give old Rhines a 
howdy. Blow, you frozen little cuss!” 

“Ta-ra-ra, ta-ra-ra!”’ The bugler’s brazen 
note sung out on the storm-swept prairie. 
The cracking of rifles died down, to break 
out again in a smashing volley. 

“That'll tell ’em old Ali Baba and his 
forty thieves are on the job! Blow your 
lungs out, kid. Unsling carbines! Sounds 
like they’re pining for light or Blucher over 
there all right.” 

“By God, there’ll be no Mex. get-away 
nonsense this trip!’ The Sergeant ran his 
horse alongside his officer, fumbling with 
his carbine. “By Jim, the old man’s got 
brains. The Reds did hike back. They’ve 
fired the post, too.” 

Like a picture picked out of the gloom, 
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the flaring rifles showed up the square bulk 
of the Reservation log house, through the 
smother of burning outbuildings, spurting 
fire from every crack and loophole. In 
front a dense body of Indians was massed, 
and the Captain saw the big double doors 
of the post totter inward on their hinges. 

“They're bunched up, volley-firing— 
beating ‘em in with bullets. There they 
go—the Reds are jumping the boys. Herd 
"em, lads! And damn the odds—bore ’em!”’ 

The defiant shouts of the post defenders 
answered the long-drawn howl of the 
Comanches. Whooping and yelling the 
Indians rushed their ponies at the wrecked 
doorway. For an instant the opening 
seethed black with plunging bodies, lighted 
up fiendishly red in the flare of the de- 
fender’s rifle fire. 

“Ta-ra-ra, ta-ra-ra!”’ 

A shriller, panic-stricken yell rose in 
answer from the mass of charging Co- 
manches—like a picture wiped from a slate 
the mob in the jammed doorway melted 
and vanished; the prairie storm rose and 
gave tone, and the troop swung in half 
circle up to the left, sweeping the Indians 
before it; through the sonorous groan cf 
the gale—over the frenzied squattering of 
Comanche hoofs flying toward the Reserva- 
tion, the brazen bleat of the bugle sourided 
the reprieve of the besieged post: 

“Ta-ra-ra, ta-ra-ra! Thecavalry! Come 
out and meet us—come out and greet us! 
Ta-ra-ra-ra-ra-ra!” 


Outside the post the troop horses 
stamped and snorted, hot from their chase 
after the stampeded Comanches. 

In the red flare of the sputtering post 
lamps, paling in the morning light, Captain 
Sharpe gazed under his shaggy brows at the 
Agent, his old face set and grim as a rock. 

“So your red wards made a try at you, 
eh, Rhines?’”’ the Captain said. ‘Well, 
they’re herded home at last. You'll prob- 
ably find a few winged. They got another 
conspirator back there at Red Buttes— 
maybe he was the better man of the two.” 

“Who?” asked the Agent quickly. 

“That poor devil that ferreted out Bull 
Bear’s break-away game, and skipped for 
his life—Cleever.” - The veins in the Cap- 
tain’s forehead stood out like red cords. 
“And by the Lord Harry, Bull Bear and 
the rest will hang for that murder!” 
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Indian Agent Rhines relieved himself of 
the mightiest oath in his well-stocked 
vocabulary. His powder-scorched eyes 
bulged in his head. 

“Cleever!”’ he shouted. “Why that un- 
hanged villain caused this whole trouble. 
Cleever!’’ he roared. “‘Why, man, he 
furnished those patent rifles and cartridges 
to the Comanche bucks.” 

“Little overexcited by this fight, ain’t 
you, Rhines?” the Captain asked kindly. 

“If I am, I’ve got five or six men shot 
up and the post burned and I’ve lost my 
job for shooting tame Comanches that are 
home tucked in their blankets by now. 
Ask the tribal delegation that blew in 
to-day and split on the whole plot, to save 
old Bull Bear’s bacon. Cleever’s been 
smuggling arms to the bucks for months, 
knowing they’d jump out pronto, if he 
could get poor old Bull Bear pinched. 
Then he’d come in for a crack at the Chief’s 
confiscated live stock. Don’t you see? 
Oh! it was a lovely game!” 

Captain Sharpe’s world was capsized and 
he was swimming in deep waters. He 
passed a dazed hand over his forehead. 

“Played the middle from both ends, did 
he? But how in the name of Hermann and 
all the jugglers did he sneak in the arms and 
ammunition?” The words babbled out 
almost unconsciously. 

“Shipped in, in structural iron and 
barrels of cement for his wells—God knows 
how. Hid out the guns in the bush and the 
bucks left the price—fifty dollars a throw. 
It ali came out to-day. And the bucks 
put right after him, did they? I see— 
they got on to him. And they got himr 
Glory be! God bless. ’em! I'd give 
twenty Government jobs to know that. 
The Machiavelian gun-smuggling sheep- 
thief!” 

“And that’s the vengeance he meant,” 
Captain Sharpe said, slowly stroking his 
grizzled mustache. “And we fired a 
volley over his grave! Rhines, my boy, if 
you'll just give me a drink, | think I’ll be 
hiking back to the Fort, and send in my 
resignation. I’m getting too old for active 
service. I’m not hip to these new-fangled 
Reservation politics.” 

“T’ll join you in both,” Agent Rhines 
said dryly. ‘This country ain’t healthy 
for either of us. Here’s how, Captain!” 

“How!” responded Captain Sharpe. 





CROSSING THE PANAMA ISTHMUS 
WITH BUCCANEER MORGAN 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS 


DRAWING BY ALLEN TRUE 


AHE development of 
Henry Morgan as a 
buccaneer chieftain is 
a subject of unceasing 
interest. When, after 
the unsuccessful ex- 
pedition under Mans- 
velt, he had thought to 
gather a fleet of his own, he had found it 
expedient to sail from port to port in his 
own ship, and invite the gentlemen adven- 
turers, not to follow him, but to meet and 
select what town they would loot, and elect 
from among their number a chieftain in 
whom they would have confidence. But 
now that he had led at the raiding of three 
cities, and had in every case succeeded well, 
although in two of the raids he had suffered 
much from desertions from his fleets, it was 
not necessary for him to do so much as to 
invite any one to follow him. For every 
adventurer was more than eager to join 
him wherever he might go. 

Accordingly Morgan “stopped the 
mouths of many who were creditors to his 
men for large sums, with promises of 
greater achievements than ever,” in a new 
expedition which he at once began to 
organize. As said, there was no inviting 
men to go this time. Instead he wrote 
letters to ‘‘all the expert pirates’ of the 
British and French West Indies, ‘including 
the governor of Tortuga,’ named Port 
Cuillon, Santo Domingo (at the island now 
called La Vache), as the place of rendez- 
vous, and said to all that if they wished to 
go with him they would better get around 
there on time—that is, early in October, 
1670. To this port, therefore, came the 
most remarkable host of pirates ever seen 
upon the face of the earth. For in num- 

















bers it far exceeded any other buccaneer 
gathering, and the buccaneers were the 
most interesting of all pirates. The Eng- 
lish predominated, the French were next 
in number, and then came wide-beamed 
Dutchmen, shoal-bellied Yankees, swarthy 
Greeks, Italians, and negroes of every hue. 
Some were men of wealth who came in 
ships of their own that were fit for men-o’- 
war; some brought armed merchantmen; 
some came in low, flat hulls under lateen 
sails—the genuine picaroons—some had 
dugouts only, while a few made their way 
on foot through the mountains of that part 
of Santo Domingo now called Hayti, and 
after incredible hardships and dangers, 
reached the shores of the harbor where the 
fleet was gathering, and were carried off to 
the ships by the boats that came ashore for 
water. 

Including the reinforcements that joined 
him after he anchored under Cape Tiburon, 
Morgan gathered a fleet of thirty-seven 
ships, the smallest of which carried four 
cannon. His flagship was a fine frigate 
that mounted twenty heavy guns on the 
main deck with eight brass pieces on poop 
and forecastle. The exact number of guns 
in the fleet is nowhere told, but there is no 
doubt that they numbered more than four 
hundred. If a buccaneer were to gather a 
fleet relatively as strong in these modern 
days he would have to secure at least the 
equivalent of all the unarmored cruisers 
and _ gunboats in the navy of the United 
States. 

That such a number of private armed 
ships as this should have been assembled 
voluntarily, and even eagerly, in time of 
peace*for the purpose of plundering a 
Spanish port, is one of the most remarkable 
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facts in the annals of the sea; but the 
further fact that one man, and he a mere 
sea rover, should have been able to take 
command of, and preserve discipline 
among, such a horde, is without parallel. 
For without exception every crew was 
composed of outlaws and cutthroats, and 
many of the individuals were of that most 
desperate class of adventurers, the edu- 
cated gentlemen who have gone wrong. 
They boasted of their freedom and their 
contempt for all authority; they had, 
indeed, come to the West Indies, in most 
cases to escape from the restraints of 
ordered government and civilized society. 
They were animated by the strong sus- 
picions always found in criminal minds, 
and between the different nationalities 
there was a smoldering race hatred that 
was constantly aggravated by the aggres- 
sions of individuals. 

Two appeals only could a leader make 
to such crews: To a man they were hero 
worshipers, and to a man they were out 
for what they called “sugar.” As the 
chief of this horde, Henry Morgan was not 
only a self-made man, but he was a self- 
made admiral. Though a pirate, and 
devoid of the honor that may sometimes 
prevail among thieves, he was in those 
characteristics that make a_ successful 
leader of fighting men a genuine hero. He 
ruled these savages because he was their 
king through that kind of a Divine right 
that is born of ability. 

The happy-go-lucky buccaneers came to 
the rendezvous in ships that had of food 
scarcely enough to supply their crews while 
on the way. Morgan sent four hundred 
men ashore where they killed and salted 
enough Spanish cattle and hogs to supply 
the entire fleet for the expedition. He 
sent six’ships and three hundred and fifty 
men to the Rio Hacha, on the coast of 
South America, to loot a town, called 
Rancharia, that was noted for its exports 
of grain. This expedition was also suc- 
cessful in its mission. It captured in the 
river a Spanish merchantman that was full 
of grain, and then the buccaneers landed 
and looted the town. Considerable ouan- 
tities of plate and coin were obtaine¢, after 
which the unfortunate Spaniards were 
compelled to give four thousand bushels of 
grain as a ransom to save their houses from 
the torch. But unhappily for the buc- 
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caneers one of their number deserted to the 
enemy, and the information that he gave 
the Spanish cost them many lives, as shall 
appear. 

Having provisioned his fleet, Morgan 
called a council of the buccaneers to select 
a town to plunder. The whole host would 
have followed him, if he had dictated the 
course, but he was an easy boss—our mod- 
ern civilization in New York or Pennsyl- 
vania has produced none superior—and he 
ruled by making them think they were 
doing as they pleased. The chances for 
luck at three places were considered— 
Havana, Cartagena and Panama—but 
Panama was chosen, though it lay cn the 
farther side of an isthmus with which not 
a man in the fleet was acquainted. The 
deciding argument of those who urged the 
selection of Panama gives one an interest- 
ing view of the buccaneer mind. They 
said Morgan, while at Porto Bello, had 
promised the president of Panama to cross 
the Isthmus in the following year, and that 
they would have better luck if they were 
to keep this promise. 

When the destination of the fleet had 
been selected, Morgan hoisted the flag of a 
British admiral; divided the fleet into two 
squadrons, and appointed a vice admiral 
over one of them; issued commissions that 
had been signed in blank by the governor 
of Jamaica to every officer in the fleet, and 
then, after a careful inspection of every 
ship, he sailed, on December 16, 1670, 
from the coast of Santo Domingo bound 
for Santa Catarina or Old Providence 
Island. 

Four days later the island was sighted. 
Having no men in his fleet who could 
guide his expedition across the Isthmus, 
Morgan had come to capture this penal 
settlement as Mansvelt had done, in order 
to secure guides from among the convicts. 
Since the preceding raid, Santa Catarina 
had been fortified anew, and in much 
stronger fashion than before, but the 
governor was a sneak and a braggart. 
For when, after a little fighting had been 
done, he was summoned to surrender, he 
stipulated to do so if Morgan would first 
go through the form of a‘ fierce battle— 
would fire many broadsides of blank 
cartridges to which the governor was to 
reply with guns aimed to miss. 

What Morgan thought of such a captain 
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one may imagine, but the matter was 
arranged and carried out, after which the 
buccaneers took possession. The prisoners, 
including women and children, numbered 
four hundred and fifty-nine, of whom one 
hundred and ninety men were soldiers and 
eight were convicts. The disparity be- 
tween convicts and soldiers gives one a 
very good idea of the way the Spanish 
Government then conducted its colonial 
affairs. A considerable quantity of am- 
munition was captured, besides cannon and 
other arms, but the buccaneers were more 
pleased with the fresh vegetables and meat 
that they obtained—especially with the 
meat. For they not only found cattle and 
poultry in abundance, but immense flocks 
of wild pigeons. The fact that the wild 
pigeons that once darkened the skies above 
the United States used to winter on the 
islands of the Caribbean may explain the 
sudden disappearance of those birds—they 
may have been swept out to sea by a storm 
during the fall migration. 

At Morgan’s request the governor of 
Santa Catarina named three convicts—two 
Indians and a negro—who were familiar 
with the trails of the Isthmus between 
Panama and Porto Bello. The negro, 
when promised a share of all the plunder to 
be obtained, readily promised to serve as 
guide, but it is a curious fact, considering 
how Indians usually hated the Spanish, 
that the two Indians denied knowing the 
routes. And when they were stretched on 
the rack one of them persisted in his 
refusal to serve until he died. The other 
promised to serve and apparently kept 
faith with his tormentors. 

In the early days the trail across the 
Isthmus had been a road wide enough for 
two carts abreast from Panama to Nombre 
de Dios, but in 1670 the merchandise of 
every kind, from hides to pearls, was 
loaded on mules at Panama and carried as 
far as a village called Cruces, twenty-four 
miles from the city, and at the head of 
navigation on the Chagres River. There 
the coarser merchandise was loaded upon 
boats that carried it around by the sea to 
Porto Bello. The precious metals, coin 
and jewels were carried all the way to 
Porto Bello on mules, because the Spaniards 
had no confidence in their ability to pro- 
tect such treasures from the buccaneers, 
once it was afloat on salt water. Panama 


was at all times a city of merchants and 
freighters only, and the freighters under- 
stood so well the rules by which rates of 
transportation are made that the price of 
carrying a mule load across the Isthmus 
was thirty pieces of eight while the same 
service from Amapala Bay across Honduras 
to Puerto Caballos was but nine. 

After a consultation with his guides, 
Morgan decided that he ought to take his 
force up the Chagres River rather than by 
way of the Porto Bello branch of the trail. 
To do this it was necessary first of all to 
capture a strong fort called San Lorenzo 
at the mouth of the river. Accordingly 
three ships and four hundred and seventy 
men were sent under a Captain Bradley 
(or Brodely), to,do this work. Morgan 
supposed that if a small squadron were 
sent the Spaniards would be deceived into 
thinking that it was all the fleet, and 
would therefore have no fears of a raid on a 
larger town than Chagres that stood behind 
Fort San Lorenzo. 

Bradley landed in the bay where Colon 
now stands—the harbor in which the 
Panama canal will end. It was then un- 
inhabited, and the buccaneers cut their 
way through the forest-covered swamp 
until they reached Chagres and saw the 
fort across the open ground. Then with 
their usual disregard of danger they 
charged forward. 

At that time the fort (the old ruins are 
yet to be seen), was a stone-walled struc- 
ture standing on a high rock projecting 
tongue-like out between the sea and the 
harbor. On the sides toward the water 
the rock was too steep for even a buccaneer 
to climb. On the landward side the rock 
was split by a crevice thirty feet deep, 
which, in times of peace, the Spaniards 
crossed by means of a drawbridge. 

On arriving at this crevice the bucca- 
neers found the drawbridge gone and the far 
side protected by a palisade. Undaunted 
by such obstacles, however, they dropped 
into the crevice and strove to climb up on 
the other side, but the Spaniards stood to 
their posts, yelling, “Come on, you English 
dogs, enemies to God and our king. And 
let your companions that are behind you 
come on! You shall not go to Panama 
this bout.” ; 

Meantime they threw down hand gre- 
nades, earthen pots-full of powder that 
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exploded like shells, and a species of burn- 
ing material that produced fumes which 
suffocated some of the buccaneers to death. 

Unable to reach the enemy the buc- 
caneers retreated to shelter and sat down 
with their chins in their hands; for they 
were astonished beyond measure to find 
that their efforts to keep secret their 
destination had been frustrated by the 
buccaneer who had deserted them at the 
Rio Hacha. As they learned later this 
man had told all the plans (as he supposed 
Morgan would, and actually did, make 
them), and the president of Panama had 
therefore reinforced the garrison of Fort 
San Lorenzo to three hundred and sixty- 
four men, and what was of more impor- 
tance he had placed in command of it an 
officer who, having chosen the career of a 
soldier, would die a soldier’s death before 
he would surrender. 

When night came, the buccaneers ad- 
vanced once more, every man carrying as 
many fireballs as possible, which, on reach- 
ing the crevice, were thrown blazing 
against the palisades. But inspired by the 
memory of the gallant officer who had died 
fighting the buccaneers at Porto Bello, the 
Spaniards fought with a desperation that 
was equal to the determination of the buc- 
caneers, maintaining a deadly fire from 
cannon and muskets while a band of 
Indians—perhaps a part of the tribe that 
had exterminated L’Olonois and his crew— 
aided them with well-handled bows and 
arrows. Captain Bradley had both legs 
cut off by a cannon ball, and the buccaneers 
having already lost many of their most 
valiant men, would have retreated again, 
but for the effect of a most remarkable 
exhibition of fortitude and war-like in- 
stinct on the part of one of their number, 
whose name, unhappily, is not recorded. 
This man was struck by an arrow “which 
pierced his body through,” according to 
Esquemeling. But, though mortally 
wounded, he plucked the arrow forth, 
wrapped a bit of cotton which he had 
carried for lint around one end to serve as a 
wadding, shoved it into his musket on top 
of a charge of powder, and fired it back at 
the Spanish. With the cotton aflame the 
arrow landed on the thatched roof of a 
house behind the palisades. The roof 
blazed up, but the Spaniards were so intent 
upon the fighting that they did not see the 
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fire until it had spread to another building 
where it reached a barrel of powder, the 
explosion of which threw down some of the 
palisades they were defending, and scat- 
tered fire that put the magazine in peril. 
Many of the Spaniards were now com- 
pelled to fight the fire, and the buccaneers 
dropped into the crevice, and mount- 
ing on each other’s shoulders, built fires 
against the remaining palisades which the 
distracted Spaniards were unable to ex- 
tinguish. By midnight the burning tim- 
bers began to fall into the crevice, and 
when daylight came the Spaniards were no 
longer protected from the fire of the buc- 
caneers. But. rallied by their commander 
they brought cannon to the brink of the 
crevice and fought on until noon when the 
buccaneers charged once more. Some of 
the Spaniards now fled and leaped head- 
long down the cliff on which the fort stood, 
preferring death in that manner; but a 
handful of men stood by their guns until 
their commander was shot through the 
brain, when they surrendered. Of the 
garrison that had numbered three hundred 
and sixty-four, just thirty remained alive, 
and of these only ten were unwounded. 
“The taking of this castle cost the pirates 
excessively dear, in comparison to what 
they were wont to lose.’’ Out of a com- 
pany of four hundred and seventy, one 
hundred were killed outright, and seventy 
more were wounded, nearly all of whom 
died in the Chagres church that was used 
as a hospital. 

On hearing of the capture of Chagres, 
Morgan came promptly from Santa Cata- 
rina, and a most interesting.day was that 
on which he arrived. For as the flagship 
led the way in toward the land a lookout 
reported the buccaneer flags flying on the 
fort. Instantly the crew responded with 
yells that were taken up on every ship of 
both squadrons, while everybody on deck 
leaped and danced about, and some ran 
with burning matches to the guns. Broad- 
sides were fired thereafter incessantly. 
Thus, being in a lingering cloud of smoke, 
the flagship came to the harbor entrance 
unable to see the wet reef that lay across 
the fair way, and drove hard and fast on 
the rocks. And three other ships brought 
up alongside of it before the whooping 
buccaneers realized their danger. Even 
then they did not cease their demonstra- 
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tions. Leaving the wrecks to fare as they 
might all hands hastened to the landing. 
There they picked up their chief and 
carried him to the entrance of the fort, 
where the no less enthusiastic garrison met 
him, and all went wild together in their 
rejoicing. Morgan’s head was “bumping 
the stars” of the buccaneer heaven, as 
Carlyle might have said, but it was a hard 
head, and it did not grow dizzy because of 
its elevation. 

While the facts of this expedition have 
been related in brief space, it is to be noted 
that several weeks had passed since Morgan 
sailed from Cape Tiburon. The buccaneers 
acted upon the saying that there is luck in 
leisure—they had tarried long at Santa 
Catarina. At Chagres there was another 
delay while they tried to release the 
stranded ships. Meantime, remembering 
how the Spaniards had trapped him at 
Maracaibo, Morgan strengthened the fort 
until he was confident that neither fleet 
nor army could take it from him. Then 
having placed five hundred men in the 
fort and one hundred and fifty more on the 
ships, Morgan and the remainder of his 
men (some say twelve hundred and others 
fourteen hundred), embarked on barges 
and canoes found in the harbor, and on 
January 18, 1671, started up the Chagres 
River. 

In the career of Henry Morgan there was 
no expedition or event that tried his forti- 
tude and his powers as a leader of savage 
men as did this journey. In a favorable 
stage of water the Spaniards were some- 
times able to drive their boats to the village 
of Cruces, twenty-six leagues, in thirty-six 
hours. Morgan, knowing well the skill of 
his men in handling such boats, was con- 
fident that they would cover the distance 
in as short a time, at worst. He also as- 
sumed that while on the journey they could 
live by foraging on the enemy, and he was 
confirmed in this belief by the stories his 
prisoners told him about the ambuscades 
the Spaniards had prepared. He intended 
to capture the food gathered at the am- 
buscades. Accordingly, as his supplies had 
been well consumed by the long delays, he 
and his army of at least twelve hundred 
fighting men embarked with barely enough 
food to afford them a scanty ration for one 
day. 

But instead of reaching Cruces that day, 


they were able, because of the low stage 
of the water, to cover only six leagues of 
the twenty-six, and every man went to 
sleep hungry that night. The next day 
they made no better progress. On the 
third the water was so shoal that the boats 
could carry but half a load and were there- 
fore obliged to go and go again over the 
route. 

In the meantime no food had been found. 
Probably every man in that force, if turned 
loose alone in the forest would have been 
able to supply himself very well from the 
fruits and roots. A company of a hundred 
might have done as well. But here were 
twelve hundred, and they starved, though 
they ate leaves and twigs like a herd of 
cattle. . 

On the fourth day the water became so 
shoal that only the lighter canoes could go 
forward, and in these Morgan placed the 
men who were fainting from lack of food, 
while the mass of the buccaneers marched 
along the bank of the river, hewing their 
way through the solid masses of shrubs and 
vines, and it was not until the seventh day 
after leaving the mouth of the river, that 
they arrived at Cruces. 

For one week Morgan and his men had 
paddled and staggered and crawled on 
their way, broiled by the torrid sun, 
sweltering in the all but breathless forests, 
and during that time they secured food 
enough to give the company but two full 
meals. On one ranch they found corn 
which they ate raw, and carried away 
enough for another meal, but on seeing 
some Spanish scouts they threw this surplus 
away in order that they might not be 
impeded in the chase. On the fourth day 
they found some dried skins of cattle and 
when divided, a piece of a hand’s breadth 
was given toeach man. Morgan, who had 
led his men in paddling the boats, and in 
hewing the way through the forest, received 
a share and no more. Having no kettle to 
boil it, he soaked the hide in water, cut it 
in strips, scraped off the hair, pounded it 
between stones to break up the fiber, and 
then broiled it on the coals. Tough as it 
was, some of the buccaneers quarreled over 
the shares of ox hide received, and every 
man wished for more. 

Utterly famished, the buccaneers ar- 
rived within view of Cruces and saw that 
smoke was rising from every house. The 
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sight animated them wonderfully, and 
they said one to another: 

“Ha! They are making good fires to 
roast and boil what we are to eat.” 

But while they shouted it was seen that 
the Spaniards had fired the. town so that 
the buccaneers should find no resting place 
there. Ail food had been removed, but a 
few cats and dogs were found wandering 
among the burning houses, and these were 
slaughtered and cooked with savage hasce. 
Had the buccaneers caught a Spaniard 
that day they would have killed and eaten 
him in like fashion. 

From sheer starvation many sank down 
at Cruces and swore they would go no 
farther. But Morgan, though as gaunt as 
the rest, was of inflexible courage. Better 
yet he had a ready wit that flashed forth 
brightest now when the hope of many was 
gone. Hunting out those that were most 
despondent he spoke words of cheer; he 
described the gold and silver in the king’s 
storehouse in Panama; he talked of the 
joys that the plunder would buy; he told 
off-color stories that made even the weakest 
laugh and shout. So they pressed on. 

At the Quebrada Obscura (an artificial 
ravine that had been cut through a steep 
ridge to shorten the mule trail), the buc- 
caneers were greeted by a shower of arrows 
that came from a wooded height. A band 
of Indians had thought to stop them, but 
fled after their chief had been killed, but 
the buccaneers lost eight or ten men killed 
and as many wounded. 

And resolution and fortitude were to be 
rewarded at last. Soon after eleven 
o'clock Morgan led the way up a hill still 
known as El Cerro de los Bucaneros, and 
on reaching the summit saw spread wide 
before him the sunlit waters of the Pacific, 
with the green islands just off the main, 
and here and there the sails of boats and a 
ship leaving the city. Both Balboa and 
the predatory Drake, on seeing the Pacific 
for the first time, were moved to prayer; 
but as Morgan’s eyes fell upon the scene he 
took off his hat and set up the wild hunting 
cry of the forest: 

“Hab-oo! Hab-oo! Hab-oo-o-0-0!”’ while 
his followers joined in as if they had already 
secured the quarry they were seeking. 

Though many were staggering from 
weakness their cheers carried far—so far 
that herds of cattle and bands of horses 
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pastured on the plains below, were startled 
and went galloping to and fro. The mo- 
tions of these animals instantly caught the 
woods-trained eyes of the buccaneers, and 
forgetting the beauties of the landscape 
that had brightened their weary souls, they 
dashed down the hill like a pack of fam- 
ished wolves and shot every animal within 
reach. Then they hacked off the quivering 
flesh in chunks, threw it on fires built with 
frantic haste, and as the fumes of the 
scorching meat arose on the air, they 
snatched it forth again and devoured it 
with the blood running in streams down 
their beards and garments. 

Here as elsewhere Morgan led, but while 
he tore the bloody flesh with teeth and 
hands, his eyes glared forth through half- 
shut lids in search of signs of the enemy. 
He never was off his guard. The moment 
his men began to make merry he sounded 
a false alarm and brought them all into 
order for battle. And that was a lucky 
stroke—the kind of luck that comes to him 
who is always vigilant. For before the 
buccaneers had returned to their feasting, 
a troop of two hundred Spanish cavalry 
appeared. They had come to charge the 
buccaneers whom they expected to find 
feasting, but seeing all in battle array they 
kept beyond range and did nothing more 
destructive than hurl epithets. 

During the afternoon the buccaneers, 
with renewed strength, marched on until 
the lofty spires of Panama came into view. 
At that sight the army stopped and 
cheered, every gun was fired, and then the 
trumpets sounded a charge as if the whole 
company was to make a dash into the town 
immediately. But the noise was only an 
expression of the joy these loot artists felt ° 
in their work. Instead of charging forward 
they made camp. 

On hearing the buccaneer shouts the 
Spaniards brought guns and opened fire, 
but the guns were planted at such long 
range that every shot fell short, and the 
buccaneers, after posting sentinels, ate 
their suppers at ease, and then, lulled by 
the roar of the distant guns, slept as com- 
fortably as if they had been in the boucan, 
or the logwood-cutting camps, from which 
they had come. They had an abundance 
of food; at dawn they would attack the 
enemy. Naught more did the heart of the 
buccaneer require. 





JIM HANKS—OIL SHOOTER 


BY THOMAS P. 


HIS is a tale of valot 
competitive. Its hero is 
the bravest of his class 
which is the bravest 
of which | have any 
knowledge; yet never 
' has Jim Hanks or any 
other “shooter” for that matter, figured 
in romance, although their lives are 
literally soaked in adventure. In these 
days when the term oil brings to the 
mind of the average individual thought of 
the evil-smelling refined product, it is 
necessary to say emphatically that oil to 
an oilman epitomizes romance and beauty. 

Crude oil gushing through a two-inch 
lead-line, foaming and sparkling in its rich 
golden brown, is a sight to fascinate and to 
thrill—especially if you chance to own the 
well from which it flows. It is, moreover, 
a constant wonder to oilmen how the 
product which is called refined can be so 
offensive to the nostrils while the crude 
stuff is as pleasing as the breath of a pine 
forest on a spring morning. 

Of course, every one knows that when a 
well has been drilled into the oil sands, a 
quantity of nitroglycerin is exploded in 
the hole to open fissures through which the 
oil may flow freely. This is called ‘‘shoot- 
ing a well,” and the men who do this 
dangerous work are called “shooters.” 

After a “shooter” has taken his last 
reckless drive, his friends mournfully collect 
him in a ten-quart pail. Sometimes they 
may have to pluck him from the trees. 

“Shooters” are hard workers and hard 
drinkers, their peculiarities few but so pro- 
nounced that the class is always recogniz- 
able. They always drive fractious horses; 
they prefer rough roads or no roads at all; 
they are implacable enemies of the motor 
car, which has invaded oildom bringing 
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good roads in its wake; and the dread 
nitroglycerin to them is a plaything to be 
handled with pleasure and satisfaction. 

Now Jim Hanks is a ‘“‘shooter’”—not a 
pistol-begirt, chaparajoed shooter of the 
Wild West, celebrated in art, in drama 
and in novel; but a slap-dash, devil-may- 
care shooter of oil wells, who risks his life 
daily, not for fame, nor money, nor love, 
nor even for fun, but just as a matter of 
habit. And this yarn is the story of how 
Jim’s valor shone gloriously beside a “bad 
man” who hailed from the baddest camp 
in the bad West, and whose name was 
synonymous with “nerve” at the time of 
this tale in the latter seventies. 

It happened in that enchanting forest, 
the Big Woods of the Kinzua. The un- 
sparing hand of the timber contractor has 
left only a part of this forest, but in the 
latter seventies the Big Woods was a path- 
less Arcadia where lofty maples, romantic 
beeches and mournful hemlocks stretched 
endlessly over low, mysterious hills. At 
that time the shooting of oil wells was pro- 
tected by patent and in the hands of a 
monopolist, Colonel Roberts. Every pro- 
ducer who wished to have wells shot must 
needs pay an exorbitant price to Roberts’ 
company. There were reckless, daring 
fellows called “Moonlighters’”” who took 
tremendous chances shooting wells by 
night—but this tale has only to do with 
Jim Hanks who was the first of the Roberts’ 
Company’s shooters at that time. 

Among the first wild-catters who invaded 
the Big Woods were the Breaker Cabron 
Company and C. B. McGrath. Breaker 
Cabron & Company were rich and Mc- 
Grath was poor and they held leases on two 
adjoining lots of the Stingham Estate, 
5.540 and 5,541. Breaker Cabron & 
Company thought they would steal a few 
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barrels of oil from McGrath by drilling their 
whole line at once and accordingly started 
four string of tools. 

Experience has shown that wells in that 
section of oildom will drain a radius of one 
hundred and fifty feet, hence it is imprac- 
ticable to drill wells closer together than 
three hundred feet and: this distance in the 
parlance of oil is called a location. Breaker 
Cabron & Company decided to crowd 
locations and put down four holes at once, 
confident that McGrath’s poverty would 
keep him from drilling more than one well 
at a time. 

But McGrath was “sandy,” and he 
rustled around and borrowed the money 
and informed them that he could drill as 
fast or as close to the line as they desired, 
and the Company quickly compromised 
and both sides agreed to keep half a loca- 
tion from the dividing line and to drill only 
one well at a time. So the fighting lines 
stopped and McGrath had all the better of 
it, for he did his own drilling, and had his 
wells producing days before his wealthy 
rivals. 

He finished up his No. 4 one summer 
Saturday afternoon at a depth of 1,983 feet, 
when the enemy’s No. 3, alocation away was 
not yet into the sand. McGrath ordered 
a torpedo by telegraph for Monday after- 
noon; and the Breaker Cabron Company’s 
astute foreman ordered the same by tele- 
phone, knowing well that they would be 
in the sand by that time, barring some 
unforeseen accident. He was lucky enough 
to get his order in ahead of McGrath’s, too, 
and Jim Hanks was deputed to penetrate 
the wilds of the Kinzua and give the two 
wells a dose of twelve quarts each, serving 
the Company’s first since their order ante- 
dated McGrath’s. In those days twelve 
quarts was a large shot although in these 
times of thirteen-inch holes wells are fre- 
quently shot with two hundred. 


When Jim Hanks received his commands 
that Saturday afternoon he nodded ac- 
quiescence and directed his footsteps 
through a sea of mud toward the “Option 
House,” where a party of admirers awaited 
him. For many moons Jim had been the 
oracle and the hero of that hostelry, but 
this afternoon as he entered with his usual 
swagger, he found, to his astonishment, 
another the center of interest. 
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Leaning against the bar, the cynosure of 
all eyes, was a stranger, dark-haired, 
treacherous-looking, gray-eyed. He gazed 
about him with a disdain that was brother 
to Jim’s, and his calm acceptance of the 
crowd’s adulation was a duplicate of Jim’s 
own manner. 

The senior member of the firm of Breaker 
Cabron & Company slapped Jim on the 
shoulder. 

“Mr. Hanks,” 
with Mr. Hicks.” 

The rival heroes clasped hostile hands, 
and Jim comprehended. Although he was 
not known to Mr. Hicks, Mr. Hicks was 
known to him, for at that time the name 
of Kansas Bill was celebrated as the 
nerviest, the quickest and the coldest gun- 
fighter west of the Missouri. The notches 
in his gun were numberless and the stories 
of his valor told in Sunday newspapers and 
sung in cowboy ballads were the Epics of 
the Frontier, as the Legends of Jim Hanks 
were of the Oil Country. 

“Mr. Hicks and | are coming out to see 
you shoot that well Monday,” said Breaker 
as he made an eloquent sign to the bar- 
keeper. “It’s quite a curiosity and Mr. 
Hicks will enjoy it.” 

. Jim’s nod was almost invisible. 

At that moment a tremendous explosion 
rattled the windows and the glass on the 
bar. 

“What was that?” exclaimed suspicious 
Kansas Bill to whom such signs were por- 
tentous of trouble in large quantities. 

“Glycerin, | reckon,’’ answered Jim 
Hanks coldly. 

“Sounded like a cannon,” said Bill. 

Jim snorted in disgust and applied him- 
self to his liquor. 

Kansas Bill was plainly amazed and as 
he listened to the talk of a number of 
admirers, he was soon possessed of the 
information that nitroglycerin was not 
only the most terrific explosive known, but 
also the most treacherous and unreliable. 
According to the tales he heard, the stuff 
was certain to explode if one cursed it, if 
one looked at it almost, and Kansas Bill 
marveled greatly how men could be induced 
to handle such devilish stuff. 

Early the next Monday morning, the 
gun-fighter and his host were speeding 
toward the well in a buckboard. They had 
well-nigh reached the limits of the Big 
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Woods of the Kinzua, when the rattle of 
an approaching vehicle sounded on their 
ears, and turning they beheld a sight that 
froze the very blood in their veins. Com- 
ing toward them at a terrific pace was a 
light wagon dra‘ 1 by a shapely team of 
jet-black colts, red-eyed and wild, their 
satiny skins covered with dust and sweat. 

From a high seat behind them shone the 
weather-beaten countenance of Jim Hanks, 
his blue-gray eyes fairly ablaze with 
excitement and the joy of existence, as the 
maddened blacks hurled themselves on- 
ward. On arack at his side were a number 
of long, bright tin tubes that swayed and 
swung furiously with the motion of the 
wagon, and it was the sight of these that 
well-nigh stopped the hearts of Kansas Bill 
and his host, for they knew their contents 
were nitroglycerin. 

With white face and shaking hand, 
Breaker pulled his team into a fence corner 
and Jim swept furiously past, missing 
them, it seemed only by an inch or so, and 
fleering at them mockingly as he noticed 
their trepidation. 

Breaker swore that ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of damage had been done his heart, 
and the famous Kansas Bill was visibly 
moved. 

“That feller’s crazy,” said the hero of 
the desert. 

“They’re all that way,” said Breaker 
feebly. ‘‘Some of ’em getting blown up all 
the time, yet | never saw one that was care- 
ful or one that drove a safe team of horses.” 

When they reached the well, Jim Hanks 
had wheeled his team about and was ready 
to depart. 

“What's the matter?” exclaimed Breaker. 

“Fishin’ job,” replied Jim laconically, 
and he cracked his whip and the wild blacks 
dashed away. 

Breaker’s foreman enlightened him fur- 
ther and the oil producer raved in rage and 
disappointment. The cable had pulled out 
of the rope socket that morning and the 
socket, a forty-foot auger-stem, and the 
bit lay snugly at the bottom of the hole, 
whence it must be fished out. 

“It’s such d—d carelessness as that lets 
McGrath get the best of me on drilling,” 
said Breaker to Kansas Bill, who had 
watched the storm with the disgust of a 
man who makes it a practice to keep con- 
trol of himself, 
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“Who’s McGrath?” asked Bill. 

“He owns the adjoining lease. We're 
fighting lines. He’s going to shoot a well 
this afternoon, so we'll go over and watch 
it, and you won’t miss seeing a shot after 
all. He and | are enemies but | don’t - 
think he'll be impolite, not with Kansas 
Bill along,” and Breaker laughed, for his 
wrath had subsided as suddenly as it had 
flared forth. 

They walked through the Big Woods to 
McGrath’s well, only a short location away, 
and when they arrived, Jim Hanks had his 
shot all ready, and was arranging his 
apparatus to lower it into the hole. Mc- 
Grath was there with his crew, and also a 
small boy of some five years, a curly haired, 
cute little chap, the only one of the group 
who seemed pleased to see Breaker and 
Kansas Bill, for McGrath was decidedly 
frosty. The little chap was the son of the 
tool-dresser, a resident of the Big Woods, 
and he had come to the well with his 
father’s dinner, trudging fearlessly for half 
a mile through the lonely forest. In the 
headache box was the quart of whiskey 
with which a new well is always christened, 
and McGrath with a wave of his hand in- 
vited Breaker and his friend to partake, 
while little Curly Hair made friends with 
Kansas Bill. 

The derrick and all about it were covered 
with oil, for good wells were drilled on 
Lot 5,541 and they flowed intermittently, 
even before they were shot. When a 
sufficient pressure of natural gas had 
gathered, the well would flow for a period, 
and then cease until the pressure might 
gather again. It was necessary to lower 
the shot into the hole when the well was not 
flowing and as this flowing was very 
irregular, naturally it was a delicate and 
ticklish job. A well is always measured 
after being drilled and the torpedo is 
lowered by a line which runs through a 
pulley attached to the auger-stem standing 
upright in the derrick. This line has the 
distances marked on it so that it can easily 
be seen when the torpedo is nearing the 
bottom of the hole. 

When Jim Hanks had prepared his 
apparatus he lowered the shot of twelve 
quarts into the hole with aid of a tool- 
dresser, slowly but not particularly cau- 
tiously. All watched him with interest. 

“You run home, son,” said McGrath to 
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little Curly Hair, “and don’t stop to play 
until you are back to the house.” 

The little fellow set off obediently and for 
several minutes Jim continued to lower 
away. When a seemingly interminable 
length of line had been lowered he paused 
and looked at the mark on his wire line. 

“Twelve hundred and fifty feet,” he 
said, and as he spoke he paled, for the taut 
line suddenly slackened in his hand. 

“She’s startin’ to flow,” he yelled. 
“Run like-h—l.” 

The oil-stained, booted crew, McGrath, 
Breaker, the renowned Kansas Bill, de- 
parted with expedition, while Jim Hanks 
followed at a more leisurely pace, grinning 
as he ran, at the order of the procession 
ahead of him, in wild flight. Kansas Bill 
led, running like an antelope, Breaker was a 
bad second, the field trailed close behind 
him. The same thought was in the minds 
of all and while it lent a superhuman speed 
to the heels of Kansas Bill, it almost 
stopped the heart of Mr. Breaker. 

When that can with twelve large quarts 
of nitroglycerin came flowing upward 
with the oil, once free of the hole it would 
rise a few feet in the air and then fall back 
to the derrick floor again and what would 
be the result? There would be a tre- 
mendous roar that would shake the farthest 
limits of the Big Woods of the Kinzua, and 
derrick and all would be wiped out as if 
they never had existed. Even the fleeing 
fugitives might be injured or killed by fly- 
ing missiles. A great hole in the ground 
and a few stray splinters would be all that 
was left of well No. 4 on Lot 5,541. 

Jim Hanks figured he’d be safe behind 
the trunk of a big beech, and had not taken 
a dozen steps in that direction when a cry 
rang out that caused him and the fleeing 
tool-dresser to wheel in their tracks, 
paralyzing horror clutching them by the 
throat. The tool-dresser gave one cry of 
anguish and raced back toward the doomed 
well; for on the farther side of the derrick 
floor stood little Curly Hair crying: 
“Poppy, Poppy, wait for me.” 

“Come, Jimmy, come,” called the man in 
tones of mortal agony as he ran past Jim 
Hanks, and the little fellow obediently 
tripped toward his father across the derrick 
floor, just as the situation cleared itself in 
the sudden mind of Jim Hanks, and he 
dashed after the tool-dresser, 
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For the “‘shooter’s” clear brain realized 
in an instant that although the tool-dresser 
might reach the boy before the torpedo 
came tumbling out of the hole, it would all 
be over before they could gain the shelter 
of the nearest tree. 

There was but one thing to do and the 
instant it dawned upon him, Jim Hanks 
sprang forward to do it. The tool-dresser 
clasped little Curly Hair in his arms and 
turned to seek safety and at that very 
instant Jim Hanks leaped past him into 
the derrick. 

In dread expectation of the crash which 
would blot out himself and little Curly 
Hair, the tool-dresser ran. But he had not 
moved three steps from the side of the 
derrick, when there was a spurt and a 
sputter, a soft whish which grew to a roar, 
and a golden stream splattering far and 
wide, slapping furiously against the crown- 
block on the derrick’s top, deluging well 
and trees and the flying father with a 
yellow rain. The well was flowing and the 
torpedo had not exploded. 

The tool-dresser halted and faced about 
in wonder. 

Jim Hanks, soaked with oil, was stepping 
from the derrick through a misty spray, 
carrying in his arms something large 
and long; and as the tool-dresser gazed, 
dumb but comprehending, a great wave 
of thankfulness, and gratitude, and ad- 
miration, and another feeling deeper still 
swept over his heart while tears rolled 
down his cheeks. Little Curly Hair pointed 
to the flowing well with childish cries of 
glee. 

Jim Hanks carefully laid the torpedo on 
the green turf and gazed upon the speech- 
less tool-dresser and the’ prattling child. 
His blue-gray eyes had lost their gleam of 
bored indifference, and were a trifle misty, 
due no doubt to the spray, but his voice had 
its usual nonchalant ring as he said: “Run 
down and tell them d—d fools to come back 
and help me shoot this well if they want it 
done to-night. And tell that Kansas Bill 
party he can still see the shot if he’s got 
nerve enough to watch it.” 

And Jim Hanks calmly wrung the oil 
from his coat as if it were an everyday 
occurrence to catch a torpedo of nitro- 
glycerin on the fly as it came booming 
from a five and five-eighths hole on its 
terrible errand of destruction, 
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NEWPORT, THE BLESSED OF 
SPORT 


BY ROBERT 


DUNN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES BURTON 


IVILIZATION has three 

corners from which the 

worldly American may 

¥ see his idea of it pass in 

“, review. They may be 

named: the alcove of the 

Café de Paris, the cement 

_ terrace of the Grand Hotel, Yokohama, and 
Newport in tennis week. Life gallops past 
these coigns, not exactly like the dreams on 
the walls of the Snow Queen’s castle, in the 
Andersen tale, but with enough unreality 
to make living pleasant as you watch, and 
persuade you that you comprehend the 
universe. Old earth is a proposition quite 
distinct to Englishman, to Lama, to Red 
Indian; to see its heart, a journey to a 
separate compass-point for each. For 
Swami Bath-Mat-Bahama, the greasy 
splendor of Potala; for Okahocka, moose- 
guts at the Bella-Bella potlatch; for Sir 
Cyril Stubbs, any tropic estuary badly 


mapped, or—his London club window. 
Americans demand a culture less savage. 
We are a gregarious people. Common 
things are novel to us, else to scour the 
Continent and to girdle the sphere on the 
grand tour would not be so enlightening. 
So, Newport. 

It has a very bad name. A fair stake 
could be laid that in mixed conversation 
anywhere nearer the Mississippi River than 
Brenton’s Reef Lightship, this town is sel- 
dom referred to in terms that are meant to 
flatter. Newport is a by-word for all of 
which our strong young children of the 
prairie disapprove. Their scorn they have 
sucked from the rich boundless soil of the 
untrammeled West. 

You know best what that repute is, with 
names and dates for your anecdotes, per- 
haps. A community’s reputation is meat 
for the stranger, but should amuse its 
householders. Easterners imagine Kansas 
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to be a honeycomb of cyclone cellars, quite 
a barberless province. Strange, yet having 
many times crossed the state from end to 
end, I have never seen a hole in its ground 
not covered by a house, a windmill, or an 
oil derrick. 

The town is flattered by being told that 
it is pursuing later Rome’s primrose path to 
the ever-asting bonfire, or, rather, the path 
of Pompeii, Rome’s Newport. Now New- 
port could hardly be-soused in volcanic 
dust, for its Miantonomi Hill is solid 
puddin’-stone, and you can’t burn matches 
in its fogs. Rome fell, surely. Gibbon, 
and many a gorgeous historical novel, 
blushing unread in the department store, 
have told all about it. Two vices de- 
stroyed the town, as | remember history. 
First, was the habit one emperor had of 
eating hummingbirds’ tongues in a sort of 
force-meat ball; second, and most dis- 
‘astrous, was everybody's weakness for 
watching athletes battle in the arena with 
lions, and Hircanian tigers. 

Hummingbirds still reserve a sensation 
new to Newport, but its sporting likeness 
to the bad town on the Tiber is alarming. 
Most of the best skill in the country at 
racket, saddle, and tiller kneels at the feet 
of Bellevue Avenue. Not as slaves, not as 
hirelings, indeed, but Newport solicits 
nothing, and pays for its field amusement 
neither in cash nor kind. Why? Because 
at tiller and in saddle you see the very sons 
and brothers of these wicked Pompeiians. 
Why they should be so skillful is of no 
concern here. But does Newport properly 
respond in absorption and enthusiasm to 
this athletic adulation? If you think it 
does, you do not know your Newport. 

Every day there, after our dip at 
Bailey’s, | would ask my young friend with 
the purple orchid in his buttonhole, what 
was on the carpet for the afternoon. 

“We might drive out and watch the polo 
if it wouldn’t bore you,” he would say. 
“But the play’s pretty rotten this year. 
Always is.” 

I would remind him that we went to polo 
two days before. Did we? Why, yes. 
And hardly any one was there. 

“There may be a hunt somewhere this 
afternoon,” he might add. ‘“‘We could see 
what it’s like, but I guess they go pretty 
far, and I’ve got to be back for eight o’clock 
dinner.” 
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“Nothing else?” 

“The polo at the Pier. 
the Pier now. Deader than Newport this 
year. Things may be a little livelier over 
here next week, when the tennis tourna- 
ment begins. Oh, then there’s the 
horse show at the Casino the week after. 
Sometimes that’s worth looking at—and 
the Astor Cup races.” 

Once I winked into the sand, and ob- 
served: “ You'd think a place like Newport 
would be better supplied with outdoor 
amusements, wouldn’t you? Nothing do- 
ing but these small field events.”’ 

That stirred him. “I play court tennis 
for an hour every day, don’t I? And 
we've ridden everywhere in the machine. 
Look here, now, what more do you want?” 

The challenge was plain. It was the 
case-hardened Newporter’s way of arguing 
thus: “We have the best of everything in 
the outdoor line here. Events that would 
keep any other summer place howling about 
itself throw themselves at us. We have 
the best tennis players, the best riders, the 
best yachtsmen. We're used to them. 
It’s their crude way of giving Newport its 
due. It’s no novelty—hardly amuses us 
any more. 

The orchid wearer stood up. “Come,” 
said he, “‘let’s dress. It isn’t at all the 
thing to sit in the sand on this beach.” 

| asked him to pause a minute, saying, 
“Years ago when I was here, lots of people 
used to go crabbing. Out at the Third 
Beach on the little bridges over those sandy 
creeks. You lie flat on your stomach 
watching the tide go out, lowering into the 
water a net fastened to a steel barrel hoop 
with a chunk of raw beef tied in. You wait 
for Mr. Crab to come elbowing along side- 
ways after the meat. When he pecks at 
it, you draw up the net, quick, before he 
scuttles out.” 

The youth’s eyes snapped with excite- 
ment. ‘Yes, those were the old Arcadian 
days of Newport,” sighed he. 

Thus we left the golden strand, and the 
three filmy Mother Hubbard bathing 
bonnets, one green, one red, one yellow, 
bouncing between the red huts on Goose- 
berry Island and the battlemented castle 
of the eccentric millionaire from Provi- 
dence. 

One felt a past master in knowledge of 
the Newport view-point not till some days 
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later, toward the end of the tennis, hunts, 
races and polo. | had learned the faces, 
at least, of many of the star performers. 
A big entertainment was given, of the usual 
Newport sort; electric lights in the shrub- 
bery, tents built out from the villa for 
dancing and supper, and decorated to give 
New York newspapers and the Florists’ 
Gazette conniption fits. I saw just one 
tennis player of consequence among the 
youths present from New York for over 
Sunday; which recalled that a voung girl 
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had lately told me that though some of 
the visiting tennis players were “‘nice,”’ not 
many were ever asked out. ‘Of course, 
one saw plenty of youths who had entered 
the tournament just in order to play on the 
courts during the matches, which, other- 
wise, is prohibited. But vainly I looked, 
even for performers on other fields, for 
whom the golden latchstring of this house- 
hold, certainly on this rather general oc- 
casion, was hanging free. 


Enter my friend of the orchid. It was 











Miss Morgan, daughter of E. D, Morgan, sailing her yacht Zcho. 
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to express surprise that none of these faces 
I had learned to recognize were visible. 
But that seemed not unnatural to him. 

“You see,” he smiled, “men like that, 
you know, generally don’t care for this sort 
of thing.”” Thus I grasped the distinction 
between the Newport of tradition and the 
Newport of outdoors; the gulf between ihe 
sporting page and the social column. 
Newport solicits even the soiled hands of 
speculation, while the honest democracy of 
sport for its own sake, it seems, hies itself 
to bed at 11 P.M., caring not whether it has 
been patronized by day, but mighty careful 
that it shall not be by night; entrenched 
by ponies and yachts, among which no 
youth with smooth tongue, spreading 
family tree, or even syndicate profits, may 
enter unless he has the strenuous spirit and 
the willing flesh. 

Thus enlightened, one feels that, at the 
Polo grounds, he looks across a great gulf, 
from the beings in the clubhouse to the 
players on the field. And the new grounds 
near Bateman’s are a quilt of green for any 
man to gaze upon and be happy, elevated 
there like a satin dais over the surf booming 
upon all sides. Villas perched on the 
granite eminences all about, if built in bet- 
ter taste, or surrounded with a few olive 
trees, would fulfill for one who had never 
been there his idea of the Riviera. In the 
distance, the roof balcony of the Marble 
Palace, as appropriate on its tiny lot as 
Windsor Castle might be on a Bensonhurst 
20 x 20, and so porous that it has kept 
every fog for fifteen years on storage inside, 
gives the touch of footlessness you expect 
at Newport; while the stucco imitation of 
the Old Stone Mill, and the elderly alpaca 
maidens in the yard of Bateman’s board- 
ing house, add the hint of age with which 
Newport still pursues you. 

At little tea tables, on the veranda, sit 
the most indifferent set of onlookers | have 
ever seen, backs to the field. Polo at 
Newport, one is told, has always been of 
less account than anywhere else in the 
country. That is disappointing for one 
who knows little about the game but has 
rather classed it between football and ice 
hockey—the two superlative things to see 
orplay. Yet little is more pleasing than to 
watch ten men on so breezy and aerial a 
champaign dash about with the staccato, 
marionettish gait of the excellent pony, 
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crowding together, windmilling the jack- 
straw mallet in their arms. But the tables 
not once stop their talk, turn their heads, 
or even clatter spoons, when a charge to 
one corner of the field ends in a straggling 
retreat of half the company to the middle, 
as a higher figure is chalked on half the 
score board. Sometimes the intermittent 
line of chairs close to the fence, where sit a 
few enthusiasts either of the generation 
past or that coming, emit a faint chitter of 
applause, as if they hated to betray so 
simple-minded a quality as enthusiasm. 

And the Casino of a National Tourna- 
ment morning cannot be very inspiring, 
either, to the ardent devotee from Long- 
wood or Southampton. The lawns are 
not half-filled. Who ever saw the New- 
port Casino, restaurant, theater, or club, 
crowded? Compared with the convention 
hall that once boomed the Pier, and was a 
proper summer-resort casino, the Newport 
affair has always gone down in the town’s 
annals, like its hotels, as a failure. Who 
ever saw any place at Newport crowded, 
except Easton’s Beach with “‘hated ex- 
cursionists,’ and the avenue with motor 
cars jockeying from side to side? The 
gilded clock in its egg-shaped tower, over 
the Casino entrance, looks down upon the 
empty circular lawn, till well near eleven of 
each foggy morning. Soon, at intervals, 
a few of the other sex you read about tack 
across it, with the broker and real-estate 
young men entraining, and straggling after 
the upper circles of Jimburg, Saunderston 
East Greenwich and the Pier. They aim 
for the tennis courts via the right-hand 
steps across the piazza horseshoe, and in 
doing so they pass the only two really 
absorbed persons you will see at the Casino, 
excepting the players, or in Newport at all, 
perhaps. These are the fat, villainous- 
looking Greek with long-flowing mustaches, 
who used to run a cellar store on Fifth 
Avenue, and having now got the conces- 
sion, spreads his silk rugs on the stirp of 
lawn under the barber shop. The other 
ardent onlooker is the “lady reporter,” 
peering from the circular lattice of the 
horseshoe, the sole permanent audience 
of the merry little orchestra, noting ecru 
insertions and empire tulles. 

Years ago, before the championship 
court was moved to the southeast corner of 
the grounds, and that baby grand stand 
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was reared under the high fence that in- 
ulates you from hoi polloi of Freebody 
Park, every one used to squat in chairs or 
mn the grass three deep around the court, 
ind it was fun to watch their heads fol- 
owing the ball from one side the net to the 
ither, as if all hung upon a single pivot. 
People used to shack their own chairs in 
hose days, and weren’t held up, as soon 
as they approached the courts, to hire them 
from a band of ragged banditti in red 
‘erseys. In the midst now of the most 
xciting plays, every head within ten yards 
if the court is moving on its own pivot; 
whoso is sitting with whom to-day, and 
how that woman dares to dress so gor- 
geously with her husband just dead! and 
the extraordinary hats on those new people 
from Denver, keep neck muscles a-pulling 
all independently. Any one can now get to 
the front row around the Court, when in 
the old days you came early to hold down 
a chair. It is considered a bore to seat 
yourself for two hours behind a lot of, per- 
haps the townspeople’s, knees, so the out- 
lying grass teems more or less with the 
foyer crowd of the Metropolitan opera 
house in winter—not from the boxes, but 
the parterre. 

Enthusiasts there are, of course, who re- 
main rooted to their seats. Many are 
young girls, with their chins in their hands, 
their elbows on their knees, rigid through 
the whole performance, while parents, 
having asked how the first set is going, re- 
treat to the lawn and lesser mental efforts 
than keeping score. 

But in tennis week, Newport is not itself. 
Then, it more or less assumes its reputation 
in the provinces as a sort of disguise. 
Lanterns and marquees are built out upon 
the frowning terraces, and whoever has 
been lurking covetously in the trenches, 
and possesses the catapult of an acquaint- 
ance with an orderly upon the ramparts, 
may go up there to feast and “knock.” 
From being the least spectacular place in 
the world, it becomes almost diverting 
to the eye. And, indeed, all the worldly 
world is there. 

If you are looking for variety, then cross 
Conanicut and the two arms of the bay to 
Narragansett Pier, which should be proud 
to call itself a suburb of Newport. You 
hear outlanders speak of Narragansett and 
Newport, as if the two places had inter- 
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ests in common. As well speak of New- 
port and Atlantic City. The Pier is a sort 
of castle-in-Spain place. Jamestown, with 
its sunburned girls in sneakers and sailor 
necks, its match-box hotels with drug- 
stores along the verandas, is far more 
substantial. Newport is opposite James- 
town, which admits, at least, an assured 
dependence. The Pier is still too proud 
and remote to acknowledge hers, though 
the decadence of the summer hotel the 
country over has hit her badly, and she still 
rests upon the laurels of tradition which 
always had their root in the city across the 
Bay. Yet never will she fade altogether, 
as long as she keeps neat and bright, as a 
sort of secondary base in advancing socially 
upon Newport. What you have done at 
the Pier, and how you did it, counts a 
good deal, though it may get a rather acid 
credit. But what can you expect of a 
place (so a Newport maiden once confided) 
where light blue gloves are worn on the 
beach in the morning! Surely no resort 
could ever rival Newport, where, as at the 
Pier, so many of its feudal clans may still 
be identified by very name with the trade 
in which they acquired their omnipotence. 
Newport has a way of rubbing the regis- 
tered trademark off its folks, whether in 
South Dakota or by even less formal routes. 

But Narragansett’s public appointments 
are far more Roman. Its now burned 
casino, compared with Newport’s, is as the 
gilt saloon of a Fall River boat to a dingy 
private yacht. You pay half a dollar 
simply to get into a restaurant, to pass 
over a scarlet Wilton carpet, through 
polished brass rails, and past a couple of 
proud men in that chain armor kind of 
livery, @/a Dreamland. A famous caterer 
has lent his name to the place, but neither 
his cooks nor his cutlery. They bring you 
specks in a cocktail, and the knives are 
black where the silver is worn off. Sitting 
about, are the same faces and the same 
clothes you have seen at Palm Beach in 
February, at Hot Springs in May—and you 
think of the tiny one-horse eating place of 
Newport, crowded in back of shops and 
garages, but where the waiters serve, the 
food is edible, and the attendants are not 
dethroned emperors hypnotizing you for a 
tip. 

With all its new blood no place is really 
more conservative than Newport. At 











The lawns of the Casino grounds are the feature of tennis week. 


least there’s no fake about its atmosphere. 
It doesn’t want you to take it for what it 
doesn’t flatly appear to be. It wears its 
futility on its sleeve, and either thinks it 
no shame, or a distinction quite divine. 
After all, it 7s the real thing—as real as any 
community can be that exists solely to 
amuse itself; and it gratifies the cynic far 
better than its many imitations up and 
down the coast, with their pose of a moral 
superiority. No place changes less in 
years, is so fixed in its standards, and assim- 
ilates newcomers more easily, provided 
they are willing to make the proper sacri- 
fices, and have the heaven-born genius to 
buckle to Newport’s standards. No place 
clings more ardently to its old gods. You 
do not hear of Newport’s ups and downs. 
It has a sort of Chinese civilization. Every 
season is billeted across the land as the 
most brilliant ever, and last year’s as the 
deadliest dull. Truth to tell, Newport de- 
lights in thinking itself dull, and in telling 
outsiders so. Newport loves the truth. 
Casual strangers, any but those who camp 
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outside this social Port Arthur, preparing 
for a three-year, do-or-die siege, do not 


interest the place. But a family of de- 
termined Nogis, their money, origin, the 
cleverness of their social strategy become 
proper topics of general talk. The more 
acceptable the family, the more it is 
“roasted.” That is Newport’s way of sur- 
rendering. The siege finally becomes a sort 
of glacial movement, and the outposts 
parley with the enemy, by saying to one 
another, “They never really tried to get 
in, you know. Just think, they’ve been 
here three years! Next season they'll be 
all right. The children are the very best, 
even if the the old folks are quite impos- 
sible. Did you see the aigrettes she had on 
this morning? Like acook!”” And in the 
allotted three years, the family is over the 
ramparts and sitting gorgeously in the 
market place. But changed, so changed, 
that to see and hear its members talk, you 
would imagine that they had always 
camped upon Ochre Point, that they 
had ordered the forty steps built, or fed 
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the first sack of corn into the Old Stone 
Mill. 

What is the basis of this mellow despo- 
tism? What makes possible Newport as 
such, and inhibits rivalry? Grant that a 
social freak must arise in a country devel- 
oping an exponent caste—neither aris- 
tocracy nor plutocracy are words to fit the 
case—what fate picked upon this plain 
ittle town at the tip end of a minor state, 
for Newport is the most out-of-the-way, 
innoying place to reach in the East? It 
is hard to tell. Yet first, almost treeless 
though it is, nowhere else on the Atlantic 
Coast are land and salt water so enchant- 
ingly wedded. Neither the sands of Jer- 
sey nor the Cape yield the circumambient 
perfection of Newport’s slate cliffs, her 
surf-combed reefs pointing tropicward be- 
tween three beaches. The soft damp air 
is the breath of luxury and a nectar to 
idleness. 

But the history of Newport has made 
her, as well. Through the Revolution and 
before, Newport was another New York or 
Philadelphia; but the War of 1812 de- 
stroyed her shipping and decay began. 
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Rantankerous Boston, and New York, be- 
ing a natural gateway to the West, sup- 
planted the whaler with factory and grain 
barge. Newport, by her geographical po- 
sition, could fall back upon no such indus- 
tries. But her repute survived. The cap- 
tains of early industry, seeking ease and 
contrast, turned first to Newport from the 
growing, barbarous cities, to where wealth 
and idleness had created the first native 
aristocracy in the North. In the strenuous 
times arcund the Rebellion, young South- 
erners went there to be educated, and their 
families followed to avoid the plantation 
summers. Indiscririinate Northern mer- 
chants followed in the seventies, feeling 
the need of culture, aad with that—and the 
absence of materia. resource—the native 
aristocracy expired. But the modern 
kings of railways and tobacco did not grace 
the town till the eighties. And, bringing 
all the pleasant evils of a civilization too 
fast a-ripening, they have revolutionized 
it—as far as a place which has arisen and 
lived through the vanity of imitation, and 
some of the oldest traditions in our coun- 
try, may be overturned. 
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Typical farm homestead in Manitoba. 








Ten years ago this was bare prairie. 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE FARM 


III—-HAY—THE SOIL REGENERATOR. THE POTATO AND 


THE WONDERS OF FERTILIZING AND 
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DRAWINGS FROM UNDER MAGNIFYING GLASS BY F. H. 


seed time is past! You 
watched Nature, caught 
the trick of how she was 
doing things and adapted 
yourself to her laws— 
3 ida which is the sum and 
substance of practical religion, the meet- 
ing place of Sunday sermons and Monday 
practices—just the observance of laws eter- 
nal as the Heavens whether we are dealing 
with mud or morals. 

You understand—in the scheme of 
things—you can’t break a law of Nature! 





SPRAYING 
LAT 
HALLMAN, WASHINGTON 


You can only try to, and break yourself. 
The object of the New Spirit of the Farm 
is to find out what the laws of soil and 
growth are, to get a new Ten Command- 
ments of the farm—then, to observe them 
everlastingly! 

The dust blanket or top-dressing of soil 
—mulch is the term used-—which your 
Farmer-man broke up with the mold board 
of the plow and broke fine with the teeth 
of the harrow and pulverized yet finer with 
the heavy roller, is now doing what Nature 
ordains top-dressing of soil shall do, pro- 
tecting the seedling from washouts and 
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drouth, preventing too much. moisture and 
preventing too little, also keeping the fer- 
ilizer, which was mixed in with the dust 
blanket, from leaching away. Down in 
‘he meadows, the cattle are wading waist- 
leep in grasses luscious with the new 
erowth of the year; and up in the corn- 
fields, flap the coated figures of the scare- 
crows stuck on sticks, not as flags of 
enmity to the bird-world, not at all, but 
simply as signs to keep off the grass; only 
in this case the grass is corn—which brings 
up the whole economy of bird life with the 
jarm. 


Any spring night when you are sitting 
outside, you can hear if the clouds are low, 
twitterings from mid air, fanning wings and 
confused calls from bird battalions thrown 
out of their reckoning by your house lights. 
What are they and where are they going? 
Night hawks on their way from Patagonia 
to Alaska—a trifling yearly journey of 
some six or eight thousand miles—bobo- 
links coming up from wintering in South 
America, plovers that left Argentina in 
March and are due to reach the Arctic 
Circle by June—winged travelers flying 
night and day, tireless as wind, flock after 
flock, army after army, camping here a day 
to forage, there a few weeks to nest, obey- 
ing laws which we don’t know but they do 
know, and guided in their long flight only 
by coastal lines and river courses, guided 
very seldom—as far as has been observed— 
by mountain crests. One month they are 
in Virginia gleaning the harvest fields of last 
year like Ruth amid the corn. Two weeks 
later they are in the northern states clean- 
ing the orchards of insect pests that have 
wakened to life with the spring. By July 
where are they? Up in the dreary barrens 
of Labrador gorging themselves fat on the 
famous bake-apple berry, a little amber 
fruit, which when you taste you will under- 
stand far-traveling thither. 


What has all this to do with the farm? 
Mark how the winged battalions forage 
before answering! The sparrows are with 
us all winter. Well, look out on the 
prairie, or fallow land, or meadow after 
the first snow fall. What do you see? 
Grass and clover-tops? No, weeds, that 
are plants out of place just as a failure in 
human life is a man out of place, weeds 
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in myriads above the snow, tumbling 
mustard and Scotch thistle and golden-rod 
and ox-eyed daisy and wild carrot and wild 
parsnips, heads drooping heavy with seeds 
that will shell out on the first blush of 
spring. These are the forage fields of the 
troublesome winter sparrow. Next comes 
the robin. Before worms have bored to 
the surface of the ground, or insects come 
to life on the trees, redbreast is busy on 
the weed seeds, which the sparrow has left. 
Then, when the goldfinches or yellow 
canaries arrive, they will wage war on the 
dandelion down and the lettuce bugs and 
the thistle fluff blown by the wind. King 
of the fly-catchers is the little wren; enemy 
of caterpillars and wasps, the tipsy fluting 
oriole; and best of all insecticides against 
grasshopper and chinch bug and _ boll 
weavil, are the meadow lark and bobolink. 


Let us see what a weed means to the 
farmer! A thousand per cent. is the in- 
crease Nature yields in corn; but the ordi- 
nary garden weed reproduces in a single 
season from a single plant one hundred 
thousand seeds, which in another year 
would yield a billion weed plants. Up at 
Indian Head in Northwest Canada, where 
—if any place on earth, frost should prove 
death to weeds—the government horti- 
culturist found a tumbling mustard plant, 
which by actual count, produced a million- 
and-a-half seeds. Science may counsel 
spraying for weeds; but you can’t spray 
out weeds that are carried to the four 
corners of earth by winds, and wing their 
way in all sorts of fairy parachutes like 
thistle and dandelion down. The only 
way to destroy such weeds is to destroy 
the seeds early in the game. 

Now there is probably no bird regarded 
as more of a pest than the little sparrow. 
His ill-bred, loud-voiced clatter drives away 
song birds. He hangs round your barn and 
steals your grain, and he nests in the eaves 
of your poultry house and infests the cracks 
with that vermin pest of chicken life 
mites—and he proves a mussy visitant 
on your house piazzas. Yet balance the 
little sparrow’s account with what is to his 
credit. A scientist in lowa by test after 
test found that in winter-time the sparrow 
ate about a quarter of an ounce of weed 
seed a day. Then he counted the number 
of sparrows ordinarily seen in winter to the 
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square mile. He put the number at ten. 
| think that is away below the average. 
Try it yourself wherever you live; but on 
the basis of ten birds to the square mile, he 
figured that the sparrows must eat in the 
State of lowa alone, eight hundred and 
seventy-five tons of weeds a winter. | 
would not like to have to figure out how 
many acres of good land those weeds would 
have assuredly contaminated. 

Bobwhite has been accused of robbing 
grain fields in the South, though post 
mortems have shown that only twenty per 
cent. of his food is grain and that he eats 
more than one thousand weed seeds in a 
meal. On this basis, a Virginian bird- 
lover proved that with all his crimes against 
grain, bobwhite more than atoned by 
eating five hundred and seventy-two tons 
of weeds in that state every winter, not to 
mention his summer diet of grasshoppers 
and chinch bugs and wire worms and 
beetles and boll weevils and caterpillars. | 
think it was a Doctor Brewer, who watched 
a family of young robins for a day and 
counted sixty worms disappear in their 
capacious craws. The same authority de- 
clares that four jays will eat a million cater- 
pillars in a season. 


When you consider that the boll weevil 
has caused a loss of as much as fifteen 
million dollars in a single year in a single 
state, and the potato bug ten million dol- 
lars in all the United States, and the 
Rocky Mountain locust a loss of one hun- 
dred million dollars in a single year—need 
one ask what bearing bird-life has on the 
farm? The birds are sent to do what we 
can’t do—destroy the multitudinous pests. 
It brings you back to that old idea, the 
focus and center of gravity with the whole 
New Spirit of the Farm—the idea of law; 
law, which science is trying to find out and 
reveal. I say reveal advisedly; for what 
helps us into harmony instead of antago- 
nism toward the great underlying laws of 
existence, what helps us to success instead 
of failure, what makes the moral man the 
efficient man, is surely as much a revela- 
tion as if it came in a blaze of light. 

It is a fearfully keen-edged test of our 
old-fashioned ideas of morality, too, this 
pivotal idea of law that underlies the New 
Spirit of the Farm. It explains why men, 
who ranked as ‘“‘good” and didn’t break 
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the Ten Commandments—at least, didn’t 
break them so you could hear them crack 
—often proved most inefficient and the 
most dismal of life’s failures—not by the 
Will of God, no, not by a long shot, but 
because they turned a bad furrow, let the 
weeds multiply, farmed slither-fashion— 
in a word, didn’t obey Nature’s Ten Com- 
mandments. It explains why the thought- 
less and cruel killing of birds may be an 
immoral act, though the birds are to decor- 
ate the hat of a woman who would blush 
at the word immoral. 

“There are just two things in this God 
Almighty’s earth, Right and Wrong, and 
that applies clear down to the way you 
spade your garden,” an old acquaintance 
used to say. | didn’t know what he 
meant. In the light of the New Spirit of 
the Farm, | know now. “When you treat 
of the New Spirit of the Farm, don’t forget 
the moral side of it; without which all you 
say will be so much waste,” wrote Prof. 
James Robertson, the dairy expert of 
Canada, who raised Canada’s expert 
products to as many hundreds of thousands 
as they were formerly hundreds. 1 won- 
dered what he meant. Knowing he was of 
Scotch Presbyterian ancestry, | wondered 
if this were just that Scotch Presbyterian 
habit of dragging religion in by the scruff 
of the neck. Then I read his lectures as 
head of the famous MacDonald Training 
Schools and found the same pivotal idea— 
to make the good man a successful man by 
all-round observance of law, to make the 
farmer an intelligent farmer, without 
which he could not be moral in the deepest 
sense of the word. In other words, failure 
on the farm is immoral because unnecessary 
and the result of ignorance. 


It is when plowing is over, before seed- 
time has merged into harvest—just at that 
period which is known on the farm as hay- 
ing—that the farmer must attend to the 
hundred-and-one things that go to make 
up conscientious farming. There are the 
small fruits and the roots and the vege- 
tables and the hayfields and—most im- 
portant of all—the weeds. If the weeds 
are to be kept down, now is the time to 
catch them before they blossom and seed. 
Of spraying for weeds, | have already 
spoken; but better than curing weediness, 
is preventing it; and the two best methods 
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of preventing weeds are by means 
of these small growers and the 
hayfields; or by what the scien- 
tific farmer calls ‘‘cultivation and 
clover.” In other words, keep 
the dust blanket bare as you do 
round small fruits and potatoes 
for the first half of the summer. 
By harrow, or cultivator, or hoe, 
tear up the weeds as soon as they 
appear through- the surface. 
Then, when the first vigor of sum- 
mer growth is past and the roots 
taken up, seed down your bare 
ground thickly in clover. 


Apart from eradicating weeds, 
does it pay the farmer to grow 
small fruits and roots? You can 
go over hundreds of miles of prairie 
farms without seeing as much as 
a raspberry or a vegetable garden; 
and I know of many farming sec- 
tions in the East given up to 
dairying where it is almost im- 
possible to buy either vegetables 
or small fruits. The small fruits 
are usually regarded as ‘‘ pottery” 
things fitter for the woman’s 
work than the man’s. They are 
set out, pruned once a year; and 
that is all the care that is given to 
them, if, indeed, on the average 
farm there are any small fruits at 
all. If corn and wheat were 
treated in similar fashion, one 
does not need to guess that results 
would be small. Let us see what results 
are possible. Your currant bushes—red, 
white or black—set out preferably on 
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a northern exposure, to retard spring 
growth and so escape spring frosts, yield 
all the way from one hundred to one 
hundred and sixty-three and two hun- 
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\red bushels of fruit to the 
acre. Now, I never heard of 
good black or red currants 
bringing less than a dollar a 
bushel. When I’ve bought 
them, | have never paid less 
than ten cents for a quart box, 
or three dollars a bushel; but 
at the minimum of one dollar 
a bushel and minimum yield of 
one hundred bushels to the 
acre—it is usually nearer one 
hundred and fifty—the returns 
are higher than the farmer can 
make out of any line of farm- 
ing except vegetables. The 
same may be said of goose- 
berries that yield from three 
hundred to six hundred 
bushels an acre, or raspberries 
that yield from fifty to two 
hundred bushels; in fact, an 
acre of black raspberries will 
easily yield two thousand boxes 
worth from ten to fifteen cents 
each. 

“But,” objects your old- 
line farmer, “‘this means heavy 
fertilizing and hard work.” To 
be sure it does; but isn’t it 
worth while? You are going 
to fertilize anyway, if you are 


Finished baskets and growing plants to test fertilizer needed. 
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(1) Seeds of red clover, enlarged. 
(2) Seeds of yellow trefoil, enlarged. 


to keep your farm in condition; and to 
eradicate weeds, there is no better way 
than just the cultivation required for 
small fruits—keeping the bare soil clean 
the first half of summer to absorb the 
rain, then seeding between rows with 
clover for four-fold purpose: (1) to keep 
down the weeds; (2) to conserve the mois- 
ture during the dry half of summer; (3) to 
enrich the soil with nitrogen through the 
clover root; (4) to have a mat of protection 
from frost for the winter. Also it means 
spraying the bushes against insects con- 
stantly as prevention rather than cure. 
Granted that small fruits mean a few days 
of extra labor between seedtime and har- 
vest; aren’t returns of over one hundred 
dollars an acre worth while? In old-line 
farming ten dollars an acre were estimated 
as high returns. 

While one needs to plead for the small 
fruits on the average farm, one does not 
need to plead for the roots. Potato grow- 
ing has become a most valuable asset of the 
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Seed of sorrel, e and natural size. 


farm both on the worn land of the East and 
the rich new prairie soil of the West. Many 
farmers are making as large an income from 
specialized potato farming in Maine and 
Massachusetts and New Jersey and Ver- 
mont and New York and Rhode Island as 
the average doctor or lawyer in the average 
small city; while in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas and lowa, potato growers have 
realized as much from their potatoes as 
from their corn and stock. Within the last 


ten years, scientific methods have very 
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nearly doubled the yield of potatoes in the 
United States. In 1896, the potatoes of 
America amounted to about a hundred 
million dollars. In 1907, the yield was 
almost one hundred and eighty-four million 
dollars, the average for the continent being 
ninety-five bushels to the acre, with the 
average for the potato specialist running 
from two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred and fifty for Rural New Yorkers and 
Sir Walter Raleighs and Burbankers, up to 
four hundred and three for Uncle Sams, 
five hundred and thirty for Burnaby Mam- 
moths and seven hundred and seventy 


Seeds of red clover, enlarged and natural size. 


two bushels twelve pounds per acre for the 
Peachblows, and as high as 1,200 bushels 
per acre in specially irrigated areas in 
especially favorable years. The average 
value of potatoes in the U. S. for 1907 
was sixty-one cents a bushel. Figure 
out for yourself what the high yield got 
by scientific methods means for the acre- 
potato farm, or the ten-acre farm, or 
the hundred-acre farm. And as you 
multiply these high yields by sixty-one 
cents, remember in no case have hand- 
working and hand-fertilizing cost more than 
twenty-five dollars an acre. Remember, 
too, that the old-line farmer used to regard 
ten dollars an acre as good average returns. 
Then if you don’t sit back and say that 
science: has worked a miracle, there’s 
something the matter with your mathe- 
matics. 


Seeds of curled dock, enlarged and natural size. 
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Seeds of wild carrot, enlarged and natural size. 


“More and more are we convinced,” 
declared Sir John -Lawes, the English 
wizard in chemistry of soil, “after fifty 
years’ experience, all our experiments tend 
to show that the physical condition of the 
soil—its capacity for absorbing water, its 
permeability to roots, its retention of heat 
—is of far more importance than its chemi- 
cal composition.” In other words, the soil 
wherever it is, whether the parched plains 
of Nebraska, or the wet meadows of Mary- 
land, must be put in condition favorable 
for the potato. Science has shown that 
the success of potato growing depends on 


Seeds of chickweeds: a, Alsine media; b, A. 
graminea; c, natural size of seeds. 


the preparation of the soil. Absolutely 
never must potatoes be planted in a soil 
which grew potatoes the year before, 
though in the South where there are -two 
crops a year, the second growth may be 
on the same ground. By _ hundreds, 
yes, by thousands, of experiments from 
Alabama to Idaho, science has proved 
that the best preparation for potatoes is 
a crop of clover or some legume, the 
preceding year. Clover is a weed-killer 
and nitrogen-maker, its long roots bringing 
fertility from the depths to the top and its 
root nodules bringing nitrogen from the air 
to the soil. Also, if there has been any 
potato disease in the soil, the plowing and 
cultivating for clover aerates and purges 
the earth. Again and again have the 
experimental stations taken acre plots lying 
side by side. Potatoes would be planted in 
one after clover, in the other after some 
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other crop. In every experiment, the 
clover patch yielded from fifty to one hun- 
dred bushels more than the other acre. 
Besides being a weed-killer and nitrogen- 
maker, the green clover plowed down acts 
as a fertilizer, creating live decomposition 
or humus round the roots of the potato. 
In addition to utilizing the clover crop, 
all the great potato farmers apply fertilizer 
without stint, ten to twenty loads an acre 
when taken from their own stables, from 
two hundred to fifteen hundred. pounds an 
acre when manufactured fertilizer; and 


Seeds of oxeye daisy, enlarged and natural size, 


just here comes in the difference between 
scientific and crude methods. One-half 
the usual fertilizing is wasted effort and 
wasted money. Of the forty million dol- 
lars’ worth of fertilizers sold every year in 
the United States, analysis has shown half 
to be worthless weight. Take the barn- 
yard refuse that you buy at one dollar and 
one dollar and fifty cents a load for your 
garden. If it has lain all winter exposed to 
rain and snow, sixty per cent. of its value 














Home testing of clover seed. 
Home-made seed tester. A, closed; B, open. 
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has evaporated. To get the right kind of 
humus for your garden, dust should have 
been scattered on the stable floor. Once a 
day these sweepings should have been taken 
in a dump cart and put on the field you 
wanted to enrich. In the cold climates of 
the North, frost prevents so much evapora- 
tion, but even there, dust sweepings con- 
serve humus by preventing evaporation. 

The most famous example , in the United 
States, of thrift in fertilizers is that of the 
clergyman who bought a seventeen-acre 
farm of worn-out land just beyond Phila- 
delphia. Within three years he had paid 
off a mortgage of seven thousand four hun- 
dred dollars, paid the wages of a colored 
man and a boy, and was banking from two 
thousand four hundred dollars to three 
thousand dollars (net) a year from the milk 
proceeds of some thirty cows. Such re- 
turns from such a small area brought the 
clergyman so much notoriety and such 
hosts of visitors that he was actually com- 
pelled to seil out his farm and move away. 
He is now managing a large farm by the 
same system. Hearing that some marvel- 
lous system of feeding had accomplished 
the results, the Government at Washington 
sent an expert to investigate. There was 
no marvel whatever in the case. It was a 
system of stall feeding that had been prac- 
ticed for fifty years. The secret lay in the 
system of renovating worn-out soil. The 
clergyman took his visitor out to the 
stables. Across the cement floor ran broad 
gutters. In the gutters lay scattered dust. 
Once a day, the dust sweepings had been 
carefully gathered and carted out to the 
fields, till each acre of the seventeen was a 
perfect garden of luscious forage. 

To come back to the potato farmer, if he 
uses manufactured fertilizer, science steps 
in again. The Soil Laboratory at Wash- 
ington will analyze the fertilizer for him to 
see if it is suited to his soil, and analyze 
samples of his soil from every field to see 
what fertilizer it needs. In some of the 
Eastern states, the experimental stations 
are encouraging the farmers to do this for 
themselves without knowledge of chemis- 
try. Half a dozen samples of soil from the 
same farm are placed in as many pots, 
preferably in wire cages dipped round the 
outside in liquid paraffin, which coats the 
outside of the soil and so prevents the 
rootlets gaining subsistence from the air. 
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One cage is left without any fertilizer. In 
the rest, the fertilizers are distributed, 
nitrates, potash, phosphates and tankage 
and lime and dried blood and mixtures of 
all in various proportions. The pots are 
subjected to the same conditions of tem- 
perature and moisture. In whichever pot 
the potato plantlet grows best, there is the 
proportion in which your fertilizer is 
needed. But after a few years of experi- 
ence, the average potato farmer will come 
to know the individual needs of his field by 
a sort of sixth sense. The point is—ifitis a 
manufactured fertilizer, it must not be put 
next the potato seedling. It is usually 
scattered afield after the seedlings have 
been covered over. Where growers go in 
for big returns and specialized potato 
farming, as in the truck gardens of the 
East, the fertilizer is sometimes actually 
spoon-fed in the furrows between the rows 
of rootlets. 


And now having chosen and prepared the 
field, tenderly as you would for a pet pansy 
bed, what potato to plant? As in the case 
of corn, the name does not matter so much. 
Different species do best in the soil and air 
to which they have been bred. Science 
says—get the seedling whose parent has 
the best record in your soil. Best record 
for what? The answer is the same whether 
from scientist of Germany and France or 
America. Best record for (1) size, (2) 
weight, (3) freedom from disease, (4) and 
note well—for fineness of the growing 
stalks. Other things being equal, the 
potato with the finest vines is going to 
have the finest tubers. 

Having chosen your seed, what next? 
Science says wash and disinfect your 
potato. What the formula for a disin- 
fectant is, | do not give. It can be got 
from any experimental station, but the 
disinfecting process need not cost more 
than from two cents a bushel to fifty cents 
for fifty bushels or even as high as one 
dollar an acre for the seedling potatoes, 
according to the formula you use—which 
is a pretty cheap form of insurance against 
disease. 

Next comes the cutting up of the potato 
into quarters or halves or eighths or what- 
ever it is. Again science steps in. My 
memory, as a child, of this process is of two 
or three hired men sitting on the back steps 
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of the house talking like mills, and not pay- 
ing the least attention to what they were 
doing so long as they slashed each potato 
into about four pieces crosswise, length- 
wise, any old way! Now look at a tuber— 
stuck all over with eyes like a peacock’s 
tail, each eye an embryo seedling, the rest 
of the tuber a sheath of food for the seed! 
There are few eyes at the butt end and 
many eyes at the stem end. If you cut 
promiscuously, you are going to get a lot 
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stated that the largest yield is from seed- 
lings cut three eyes to each. In the South- 
ern States, where two crops of potatoes 
are raised each year in the same ground, 
the midsummer earlies are sold, and the 
small whole potatoes from the second 
crop harvested late in autumn when cool 
enough to be kept are used as seedlings. 
Experiments for eight years in the South 
have proved that no degeneration in size 
results from using the small potatoes as 








The results of scientific farming are evident here—the work of ten years. 





Mr. Elder’s old and 


new homesteads north of Moose Jaw. 


of pieces without any seed eyes in them— 
which means poor returns. Now, how 
large are you going to cut your pieces— 
halves, quarters, eighths, or what? Scien- 
tists all over the world—France, Germany, 
Holland, England, America—have been 
experimenting to answer that question, but 
without going into any elaborate tables 
of percentages like sixty-seven per cent. 
growth from half pieces, forty-one per cent. 
from quarter pieces, one hundred per cent. 
from whole potatoes—it may be simply 


seedlings, provided, of course, they are 
from a hillock with fine vines and big 
tubers. Another point, potatoes must 
never be used as seedlings that have 
sprouted during the winter. Still another 
point—this from Germany’s experiments— 
if you want the earlies to be earlier, and the 
eyes seem dormant, then test the generat- 
ing power of your seedling, and hasten it by 
exposure to the sunlight for a couple of 
days after cutting. This will rouse life in 
the eye and wilt the cut edge, so conserving 











Wheat and corn are bred for pedigreed seed by year after year selecting the finest stalks, seeding 


from them, then selecting the best from their progeny. 


The men in 


this field are selecting the finest wheat heads. 


the juices to feed the embryo life. How 
many bushels must be planted to the acre 
to get best returns? Elaborate tables have 
been issued to answer that question, too— 
when the seed is cut two eyes each, thirteen 
bushels; when one eye, six bushels; so 
many hillocks to the acre; and a bushel of 
sixty pounds gives two hundred and forty 
quarters; and so on; but the answer in a 
nutshell is this—you have to have your 
three eyes to a seedling. Now having dis- 
infected the seedling and cut it three eyes 
a set and planted it the regulation distance 
by hand or machine and fertilized whether 
by scattering or spoon-feeding—has science 
finished with the potato? No. 


Science has only begun. The potato is 
in the ground, perfect soil; but there 
enemies may assail it. The vines may 
suffer blight, the tuber suffer rot, or both 
vines and tuber be attacked by the potato 
beetle, or by rot spores that begin in the 
vine and work down to the root; and the 
trouble with these enemies is, like smallpox 
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or hydrophobia in the human family, by 
the time you discover them, it is too late 


for prevention. Science says take no 
risks—spray and spray and spray yet 
again! Don’t wait till blight or rot or 
beetle appears. 

Since 1889 or thereabouts, Bordeaux 
mixture has been regarded as the best 
preventive and curative spray for potato 
blights. Universally, the testimony is, 
where the spray has been used, the yield 
shows increase of fifty per cent. over fields 
where the spray has not been used. What 
does the spray cost? That depends on 
how often you spray, but in the different 
experimental station reports | find the cost 
given at from two to five dollars an acre, 
with an increase running from one hundred 
all the way to two hundred and fifty 
bushels an acre, which at the prevailing 
price of sixty cents, makes the cost of 
spraying appear trifling. For instance, in 
Vermont, the sprayed plot gave three hun- 
dred and twenty-four bushels, the un- 
sprayed one hundred in 1892. In 1893 the 














Stooking wheat nearly the height of a man—scarcely a stalk or head in this entire field of height 
lower than maximum—Manitoba. 


result stood three hundred and seventy-five 
vs. one hundred and twenty-one; in New 
York for 1902, three hundred and twenty- 
four over against two hundred and nine- 
teen. Thirty growers of New York State 
clubbed together in 1906 to do their spray- 
- ing co-operatively as a preventive; for a 
good spraying machine can accomplish 
fifteen acres a day. Robert Dunn, of West 
Henrietta, New York, reported his un- 
sprayed fields yielded one hundred eighty- 
four bushels, his sprayed fields three hun- 
dred fourteen, the gain being one hundred 
thirty bushels valued at fifty cents or 
sixty-five dollars to the acre. As he had 
sprayed very thoroughly, it had cost him 
five dollars an acre; but that still left sixty 
dollars clear profit an acre; or on his whole 
potato farm a gain from spraying of seven 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

In Oklahoma, experiments are under 
way to devise some methods for better 
storage of the potato crop; so the farmer 
can profit by the high prices in spring. 
These experiments are not far enough on 


for definite data yet, but looking back on 
all that science has directed for the potato, 
it is not surprising that the annual yield 
has increased from one hundred million 
dollars’ worth to almost two hundred mil- 
lion; and science says the average yield in 
the United States is just half what it ought 
to be and will be in another ten years. 
Again, you will please to observe—the 
New Spirit of the Farm is not all up in air. 


While the great crop of potatoes will not 
be harvested till autumn, it is between 
seedtime and harvest that the earlies will 
be taken up and the spraying for big yields 
begun. For lack of a better name, I have 
called this season hay time, though | am 
perfectly well aware haying is done at 
different times in the different states. In 
northwest Canada, you can hear the singing 
click of the mowers all July. From the 
window where | am writing, in New York 
State, you can see the mowing machine 
cutting wide swaths early as mid-June; 
but if you go to the buffalo-grass country of 
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the Dakotas, you will see the haymakers 
at work late as November. 

The question of bow clover and alfalfa 
and other hay crops renovate and rejuven- 
ate and cleanse soil—to use a religious 
phrase, ‘‘regenerate’’ it—leads on to con- 
sideration of the whole chemistry of soil; 
and that is a very witchcraft with the 
agricultural science of to-day. Science is 
just beginning to learn to do for the soil 
what medicine has learned to do for the 
body. Imagine the amazement of agri- 
cultural experts when analysis of American 
soils began, and it was found—found and 
proven—that the chemical composition of 
the soil from the worn-out farms of the 
East was almost identical with the chemi- 
cal composition of soil from the rich forests 
and prairie lands of the West. I don’t 
mean if you scraped up a basket of lime- 
stone from Connecticut rocks that you 
would find it the same as some salt scraped 
up from an alkali bed in the West. I mean 
the soil of the average Eastern fields com- 
pared with the soils of the average Western 
fields. 

“T can tell you when we found this out,” 
said one of the soil chemists, “‘it seemed to 
knock all our former conclusions to limbo; 
but there was the fact, and we had to 
accept it, for the only way to arrive any- 
where is to accept facts as you get them, 
and go on searching for more facts till you 
get some explanation of the thing in under- 
lying law.” 

How was this discovery to be reconciled 
with those other facts, that growth required 
nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid; that 
certain crops robbed the ground of nitrogen 
and certain other crops like clover restored 
it? If the chemical composition of soils 
were practically the same, what was the 
difference between worn-out soils and 
fresh prairie lands? Why did fertilizer 
result in big crops; for result in big crops 
it did? And when you try to answer this 
question, you are in the labyrinthine mazes 
of soil chemistry before you know it. 
Without going into the science of it, it may 
be briefly stated that while soils may be 
composed of the same elements, those 
elements may not be alike free in all 
soils for the plant to appropriate in its 
growth. Fertilizers set the different ele- 
ments of the soil decomposing, so the 
plant can take what it needs. That’s 
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what we mean by humus—just rotting 
vegetable growth turned under the dust 
blanket to set free the elemental parts of 
the soil. The soil is not the plant’s food. 
It is the place for the plant to stand in 
while it sorts its food and its drink and its 
breath; and fertilizers just do for the soil 
what ammonia does for the housewife’s 
washing out her kitchen sink—they cleanse 
the soil and make it sanitary for the plant. 
What bearing has this on the farm? Just 
this bearing, if composition is not of first 
importance, cultivation is all-important, 
and cultivation, as Sir John Lawes indi- 
cated, means putting the soil in a condition 
to absorb and hold heat, light, moisture, 
and air. It is the air—‘‘oxidation” is the 
term—that turns yellow clay into black 
mold if you keep on spading it year after 
year and applying fertilizer to break up the 
elements of the soil. 

In this soil chemistry, a great many 
curious discoveries have been made, and 
science is on the verge of a great many 
more. For instance, roots must have air 
whether #o breathe or set free needed food in 
the soil, science does not know; but the 
trend of proof is that the air is to be 
breathed; for if a gas leak escapes from 
city mains, the effect on the roots of the 
tree is the same as on a human being— 
death. 

Another point—sitting near flowers at 
night sometimes, or sleeping out in the 
open, altogether apart from the earth- 
smell, you are distinctly conscious of 
noxious emanations. From time imme- 
morial, poets have spoken of “‘the drowsy 
poppy heads.’”’ Flowers, like animal life, 
give off effluvium that is poisonous to them- 
selves. Cultivation lets this out, cleanses 
it. 

Are the effluvia of weeds specially 
poisonous? Do weeds not only drain the 
soil of food and moisture, but poison it? 
Science can’t answer that question yet, 
for strange to say, though we smell the 
emanations and are conscious of them 
through effect, science has been unable to 
see, handle, put under its microscope or in 
its crucible, these poisons of plant growth 
—‘‘toxins,” I believe is the term science 
calls them; but though it can’t touch the 
toxin, it can fight it with antitoxin, and 
this brings the chemistry of the soil down 
to the clover field and the hay crop. 
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How does clover improve growth by 
bringing more humus into the soil? Crop- 
ping after clover has proved the benefits. 
What is the process? The humus is simple 
enough. If you plow the clover under, 
that creates green manure, decomposition 
of turned-in turf, and if you feed your 
clover to the stock, that comes back in 
fertilizer, which means humus. Elaborate 
tables are given to prove the value of 
clover; how the green stubble plowed down 
is worth eight dollar fertilizer to the acre; 
and the hay fed to the stock another fifteen 
dollars of fertilizer, and the effect of the 
clover root another twenty dollars of 
fertilizer to the acre, a benefit varying in 
different experiments from forty dollars all 
the way to sixty dollars an acre. 

The root process of clover and alfalfa and 
soy beans and cow peas and other legumes 
is a more subtle thing. The why of it is 
absolutely unknown. The how is simply 
this: clover roots collect or gather certain 
unknown bacteria which draw down from 
the air in nodules or tubercles or knots or 
whatever you like to call them, free nitro- 
gen for the use of the plant. This is the 
way clover adds nitrogen to the worn-out 
soil. When a field is ‘“clover-sick’’—will 
not grow clover—it simply means that the 
soil lacks the nitrogen-gathering bacteria. 
How can they be put back in the soil? 
Science answers by one of two ways—(1) 
by spreading soil, which does grow clover, 
over the sick field; (2) by dipping the 
clover seeds in a culture liquid made up of 
these bacteria and called by the German 
scientists ““Nitragin.”’ Both methods have 
been used successfully hundreds of times 
to cure the “‘clover-sick” field, though 
there is this disadvantage with the liquid 
treatment: Canadian scientists complained 
it did not keep its vitality longer than six 
weeks. Within that time the clover must 
be made to grow. The Agricultural 
Department of Washington has had a run 
of bad luck with the liquid culture in 
some sections. 


The same care exercised toward the seed 
of corn and the potato, science insists shall 
be observed toward clover, for the need is 
greater. The seed of clover is so small, 
that only the magnifying glass reveals 
adulteration. Consequently, fraud in the 
clover seed business had assumed enormous 
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proportions. In European countries, the 
law compels a guarantee of a certain degree 
of purity. Canada has similar laws against 
weedy clover except—note well—except in 
the case of export. Seed laboratory tests 
at Washington proved that the adultera- 
tion of clover seed had become a regular 
business. For instance, one one-hundred 
pound lot bought for seed at five dollars 
and twenty cents on analysis showed 
twenty-six per cent. dust, twenty-five per 
cent. weeds, forty-eight per cent. clover, 
of which last only eighteen per cent. 
would germinate. In one lot of clover seed 
examined, there were three hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand weed seeds in a 
single pound, many of them so closely 
resembling clover that only a_ botanist 
could tell the difference. What is the 
remedy? The farmer must breed a line of 
absolutely pure clover for his own use, if 
he has to begin like the scientific expert 
with but a handful of seed. Science also 
counsels that the seed growers combine and 
insist on all clover seed marketed being 
guaranteed pure, if not certificated by a 
government examiner. All these investi- 
gations have resulted in improved clover 
seed. Incidentally, it may be stated, 
there is a fortune to be made in 
growing pure clover seed; for the demand 
is out of all proportion to the supply. 
New York city alone requires twelve 
hundred tons of hay a day, and that 
hay comes from seed. The practice of 
selling the best seed and keeping only 
screenings for the farm seed—science con- 
demns. Clover like corn, must be tested 
before being planted—-the test in this 
case being two dinner plates, a wet flan- 
nel in the lower one, seeds laid between 
two layers of the flannel, and the other 
dinner plate inverted on top to prevent 
evaporation. 


Such is the science of the hayfield, though 
space forbids going into details of alfalfa 
and the different clovers and grasses and 
timothy which will be treated of in a later 
article. 

To any one, who has lived in the country, 
especially as a child, hay time becomes in 
memory, the very shrine of all the year. 
The other fields are green with a brilliancy 
as of something jeweled. The air is sweet 
with the honeyed clover tops nodding to the 
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summer wind, and up from the meadows 
comes the hum of workers, birds in mid- 
air, bees flitting from flower to flower, the 
mower click-clicking round the outer edges 
of the hayfields in wide and widening 
swaths. As the drowsy June heat of mid- 
day begins to swim over the hazy fields 
come urchins from the farmhouse with kegs 
and pails of oatmeal water for the hay- 
makers. By noon there’s a smell of drying 
grasses like incense, earth’s summer incense 
to the Sun God, and the world has become 
so still in the midday heat that you can 
hear a multitude of new voices, clicks and 
ticks and trills—the voices of “‘the little 
people” hidden in under turf, whose song 
in another month will swell to the shrill 
fifing of grasshopper and cricket. Always, 
when we heard the trill of the first cicada, 
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my mother used to say: “Now the longest 
day is past and the summer will begin to 
wane.” 

And because the hay must all be cut and 
dried and turned by the rake and gathered 
in haycocks and stacked while the weather 
is fair, the haymakers toil the faster as the 
day wanes; toil past supper time, toil till 
all bird voices are silent, but an occasional 
lash of the whip-poor-will, or faint trill 
from the bluebird, or whirr from night owl 
pouncing down on some poor bobwhite’s 
nest of younglings exposed by the cutting 
of the hay. The sun is gone, and the red 
June sunset, and the long shadows! Just 
as the evening star pricks through the 
purple mist of twilight, the haymakers 
unhitch horses and come home to rest that 
is mighty sweet. 











Spraying farm fields for weeds—Wisconsin. 





“BURBANKING” THE PURE FOOD 
LAW 


BY E. T. BREWSTER 





| HAD never been able 
to understand how so 
thorough-going a Yankee 
as Si Perkins could be 
happy in Chicago. | 
was not, therefore, sur- 
a prised to learn he had 
sold out his canning factory and gone 
back to the old family place at West Sidon. 
Perkins’ Potted Chicken is no ionger on the 
market; but the edge of Si Perkins’ native 
shrewdness has been by no means dulled 
by his ten years in the West. 

“When that Pure Food law first passed,” 
confided Si, “I didn’t pay much attention 
to it. Reckoned there’d be more interest 
taken in passing the law than in enforcing 
it. Thought, too, they’d tackle the big 
concerns first, and by the time they got 
round to me, the thing would have blowed 
over. So I kept right on doing business 
at the old stand, and didn’t bother my 
head about the law. 

“That was just where | slipped up. 
‘Look here,’ said I, when the inspector got 
after me, ‘that’s the same potted chicken 
I’ve been putting up for the last ten years. 
And by gosh, it’s all right. I’ve eaten 
it myself!’ 

“*All that may be,’ says the inspector, 
as cool as you please, ‘but the law is most 
explicit that the contents of every package 
shall correspond exactly with the label. 
If you will put something on the outside 
of your cans to match what you put inside, 
you may keep on doing business; other- 
wise you'll have to quit.’ 

““Gosh all punkins,’ says I, ‘is that the 
new law! Go on! Do you suppose I’m 
going to mark my potted chicken, Si Per- 
kins’ Old Reliable Pork Scraps and Corn 
Meal. Best on the Market! Beware of 
Substitutes and Take no Other. None 


Genuine Without Our Signature in Red 
Ink. No siree, Bob! I’ll go out of busi- 
ness first!” And I did. In fact, consider- 
ing what the law said and what Si Per- 
kins’ Old Reliable. Potted Chicken was, 
there wasn’t much else I could do. There 
ain’t much money in a business where a 
week’s profits don’t no more ’n pay the 
fines on one day’s output. 

“Well, I figured it out that this particu- 
lar legal storm was just about central over 
the Lake region, and if only I got far 
enough east, I’d strike fair weather. So | 
located down on the coast of Maine and 
started a sardine cannery. Durned if they 
didn’t fine me again because I hadn’t 
guaranteed the contents of every can to be 
genuine Maine herrings put up in cotton- 
seed oil. 

“So I changed over my outfit and went 
to putting up salmon in a small way on the 
quiet, just to keep myself out of the poor- 
house while I gave the canning industry a 
chance to look up a bit. *Twa’n’t any use. 
After they’d made me give up. the usual 
fines, they took away my whole stock of 
salmon color, two hundred dollars’ worth 
that I’d just laid in. 

“| was just plumb discouraged. ‘Now 
look here,’ says I to the inspector that was 
getting after me, ‘I’ve been persecuted 
enough. Prosperity ain’t going to be with 
us long, unless the Government learns to 
stop meddling with business enterprise. 
Ain’t there any way a man can make an 
honest living in the canning business? 
Ain’t there any kind of original package 
that don’t have to be labeled? Ain't 
there anything that can’t be inspected? 
Ain’t there anything that the public buys 
at its own risk? Because if there is any 
such thing, I’m going to manufacture that 
same.’ 
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““Yes,’ says the inspector, ‘there’s eggs. 
Find some way of adulterating eggs, and 
the law can’t touch you.’ 

““By Gum,’ says I, ‘I will.’ 
to looking up the hen business. 

“T allowed that the hen business is run 
by a set of Rubes, most scandalously ig- 
norant of modern business methods. The 
hen is nothing but a piece of machinery— 
an egg-plant, so to speak. All you've got 
to do to make money: out of eggs is to run 
the business in an up-to-date way. Your 
hen costs you so much; that ’s your capital. 
Your feed costs so much; that’s your raw 
material. Then as the hen gets old, you 
charge off so much for depreciation of 
plant. You know how much eggs ’Il bring. 
All you’ve got to do after that, is to reckon 
how much you’ve got to adulterate your 
product to meet competition. You want 
to look at the hen as a business proposition; 
and I swan it makes me sick to see a man 
raising spring chickens for the market and 
throwing away the feet. That’s what 
spells ruin out to Chicago. But I wasn’t 
going in for chickens; I was after eggs. 

“So far as I could make out, there was 
no economizing on the shell. That was 
made out of old bones; and bones are 
cheap. There wa’n’t much chance to save 
anything on the white neither, it being 
88 per cent. water anyway. What costs 
money to manufacture is the yolk, that 
has most of the substance and all the taste. 
Making yolk, | figured, is what takes it out 
of the hen. I allowed that if I could get 
hold of an egg that would be all white and 
no yolk, like seedless oranges and stoneless 
plums, a hen could turn ’em out about 
twice as fast as ordinary. Then if they 
were sold all over the country and went 
into cold storage, nobody ’d ever know 
where they came from, and there wouldn’t 
be any dod-ratted inspector coming round 
to bother me. But of course, I saw this 
wouldn’t work, No yolk, no chick; and 
if I did get a kind of hen that would lay 
yolkless eggs there’d be no way of keeping 
up the breed. You can’t raise chickens 
from cuttings like you can plants. | 
guessed the only way to reduce the cost 
of production was to put a lot of white in 
my eggs and only a little yolk. Something 
in the line of a bantam yolk in a full-sized 
white, I guessed would just about hit me. 

“T don’t think I’d ever come out any- 


So I went 
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where, if | hadn’t got to reading about that 
man Burbank out to California. Thinks 
I, if they can do that sort of things with 
plants, why can’t they do it with animals? 
They’re all living things, and there’s the 
same principles in breeding ’em. Then | 
heard about a professor out to Western 
Reserve that had a lamb with hair like a 
goat. I wrote him about it; but he said 
that he got it from a farmer that kept goats 
with his sheep, and they hadn’t been able 
yet to make it happen again. Finally | 
heard about a young feller down to Har- 
vard College that had been doing some 
surprising stunts with rabbits and guinea 
pigs, making them do pretty much any- 
thing he wanted ’em to. So I went round 
to see him. 

““T’ve been reading,’ says I, ‘about this 
Burbank, and how he can make about any 
kind of plant he wants.’ 

“*No,’ says the young feller, ‘he can’t 
do quite that. But if he can find a plart 
with one good point about it along with a 
lot of bad ones, he can transfer that good 
point to some other plant that’s got more 
good points but not that particular one. 
Unit characters we call them.’ 

““Oh, that’s it,’ says I,‘ picks out a good 
point here and another there and puts ‘em 
all together and makes a new sort of vege- 
table.’ 

““Yes,’ says the young feller, ‘that’s 
about it.’ 

“And they tell me you’ve been doing 
the same sort of thing with rabbits and 
such. Taking ears off one breed and fur 
off another and tails off another, and mak- 
ing a new breed to suit yourself! Sort of 
Burbanking animals, you might say?’ 

“*YVes,’ says he, ‘that’s about what I’ve 
been doing; but only as a scientific experi- 
ment. I haven’t made any practical ap- 
plication of my methods.’ 

“*Well,’ says I, “you jest try making a 
practical application to the hen, and there’s 
a year’s salary in it for you. You just tell 
them professors of yours that you’ve got 
an invitation to put in your summer vaca- 
tion with your Uncle Silas up on the old 
farm where you spent your happy boy- 
hood days. Then you take hold and Bur- 
bank a bantam yolk into a Plymouth Rock 
egg. There’s just one unit character about 
the bantam breed that I want, and that’s 
the yolk of its egg. 





“ Burbanking”’ the Pure Food Law 


“*Humph!’ says he, ‘nothing like that 
has ever been done. But I’ve done two 
or three other things that haven’t been 
done before,’ says he. ‘And science is 
mighty,’ says he. ‘And the matter with 
Harvard College is that it’s too academic, 
and doesn’t do enough for the plain people.’ 

“T don’t know how that young feller 
went to work, any more than I know how 
Burkank and Biffin do the things they do. 
All I know is that by the next spring I had 
near a thousand lady chickens that looked 
like Proper Plymouth Rocks and Leghorns, 
and wa’n’t by adum sight. The eggs they 
laid looked like just ordinary eggs; but 
when you broke into ’em, you found a 
measly little bantam yolk about as big 
as the end of your thumb. The rest was 
all white—and 88 per cent. water. My 
wife made me keep some real hens for 
family use—sort of private stock. 

“As near as | could figger it out, one of 
these imitation hens would lay five eggs on 
the same feed that a common hen would 
use up in making four. That meant I’d 
been able to reduce the cost of production 
of eggs by 20 per cent., and was getting 
that much clear profit over what other men 
was making in the business. Now there's 
money in eggs anyway, and when you 
come to add 20 per cent. more by adul- 
terating your product, why you’re just lay- 
ing right out in the sun of prosperity. Mor’ 
’n that, the hens laid these little yolks so 
sort of easy that they didn’t need to take a 
vacation just as eggs began to get high. 
Kept on laying full tilt right up to Christ- 
mas and didn’t really let up till along in 
January. So there’s where I scored again. 

“Strange, though, how a man ain’t sat- 
isfied when he’s doing well. There I was 
with a strangle hold on the Pure Food 
Law, and selling adulterated eggs in de- 
fiance of it, and getting back the money 
I’d paid in fines and more. But I wa'n't 
content yet. That potted chicken that | 
used to make kind of haunted me. It sort 
of riled me to be putting out a product 
with anything at all in it that it pretended 
to have. Besides, they’d begun talking 
about standardizing the sausage, and | 
knew if they did that it wouldn’t be long 
before they’d be standardizing the egg— 
and I wanted to be putting by something 
for the rainy day in the egg business that 
I felt might be coming my way. 
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“So I went out to Harvard College once 
more and saw my zodlogist. He was a 
professor now and getting famous. Showed 
me a book he ’d been writing entitled, “An 
Experimental Attempt to Justify the 
Weismannian Conception of the Germ 
Plasm in the Light of Recent Studies in 
Mendelism.” Naturally, I didn’t read it 
through, but there was a lot in it about 
hens, and the Professor allowed that he’d 
got the idea while he was working for me. 

“Now that’s good,’ says I, ‘and just 
what I want. But what you need after 
doing a job like that, is to come up and 
recuperate on the old farm, and have a 
nice cosy visit with your Uncle Silas. And 
while you're there,’ says I, ‘what's the 
matter with Burbamking the bantam yolk 
out of the Perkins hen, and Burbanking 
into its place the yolk of an English spar- 
row. If you could do that, I reckon it 
would give me about two eggs for one; and 
laying ’em would be so dead easy that the 
hens would keep it up right through the 
fear.” 

“*Well,’ said the Professor, ‘I guess an- 
other summer's rest would do me good; 
only remember that I’ve been promoted 
since my last delightful visit with you, and 
my leisure is worth more than it used to 
be.’ 

“Darned if that Professor didn’t do the 
trick as neat asa pin! He hatched me out 
a lot of chicks; and when those chicks 
grew up and commenced to lay eggs for 
themselves, they was as fine, full-sized, 
nice-looking eggs as you often see—but the 
yolks wa’n’t bigger than a pea. And the 
hens on a diet of water and bone meal, 
would lay ’em while you ’d wait. They 
just rained eggs. Those hens would take a 
hunk of yolk, such as a common hen would 
use up on one egg; split it up into twelve 
parts; dab on twelve whites; wrap ’em up 
in their shells, and lay the whole dozen 
while an ordinary hen was cackling once. 

“You ’d think I’d made money pretty 
fast now, wouldn’t you, saving half my 
cost of production, and getting full price 
for my product? But I didn’t. I lost on 
the Perkins’ Improved. There was some- 
thing the matter with those eggs. Hens 
laid ’em all right, and I just about got back 
the money I paid the Professor, when it 
came time to raise chickens and keep up 
the breed. I set upwards of five hundred 
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at once—and what do you suppose they 
hatched out? Whacking big English spar- 
rows! Not a chicken in the whole blamed 
lot. The Professor said that was the way 
with the English sparrow, it was always 
crowding out other birds. He wrote an- 
other book about it, and they made him 
head of his department; and then swapped 
him off for a German, so that he got a 
year abroad and lectured before Emperor 
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William. But that didn’t do me any 
good. That’s the way with them Harvard 
College professors. They ain’t practical 
enough, and they don’t keep in touch with 
the plain people. 

“Still, | suppose I ought not to com- 
plain I’m the only man in America that’s 
turning out an adulterated egg, and | 
suppose I hadn’t ought to be so durned 
ambitious.” 





A BIRD INDIGNATION MEETING 


AVING always loved the birds, we had 
made it our custom to look out for 

these little friends when the snow was on 
the ground and they could get little to eat. 
All scraps of bread, crackers or cake being 
carefully saved and each day scattered over 
the snow, always from the same window. 
On the first occasion it was some time 
before their attention was attracted to the 
spot, then down came one little chap who 
began picking up the crumbs in a hurried, 
nervous manner. In a few moments he 
was joined by another and then another 
and finally they came in twos and threes 
until at last there was quite a flock of them 
all eating greedily and hastily. They 
were very timid at first and upon the 
slightest movement or noise would all fly 
away to different places of safety—the 
fence, bushes, trees or the eaves of the 
house where they would remain until all 
danger, supposed or real (often it was a 
cat), was over, when down they would 
come once more to renew their feast. Two 
or three times every day we would throw 
out a good lot of the crumbs and the birds 
soon became much less timid. Indeed it 
was only a short time before they learned 
that when that certain window sash went 
up a good meal was sure to follow and they 
would all swoop down on the snow the mo- 
ment it was raised, even before the crumbs 
were thrown out. One day, having occa- 
sion to raise this particular window for an- 
other purpose between their feeding hours, 


and not realizing our little friends actually 
expected crumbs every time the window 
was raised, | was somewhat surprised to see 
our flock of birds come flying down to their 
feeding ground confidently expecting a 
treat, so, when I closed the window without 
fulfilling their expectations, they were 
simply furious and every one of them flew 
directly up in an apple tree close by and 
there they held a real “indignation meet- 
ing.” There is no other name so suitable 
for their doings up in that tree for it was 
just as easy to understand from their man- 
ner that they were furiously indignant at 
the slight they had received as if they had 
told us so in human language. The two 
small boys of the family realized it and 
were highly amused. 

I know | never before nor since heard 
such a chattering from such small birds. 
They talked and scolded and hopped about 
that tree as though bird bedlam had been 
let loose. Outside of my amusement | 
was really very sorry to have hurt or 
offended them, so I hurriedly got together 
some crumbs and threw them out on the 
snow fully expecting the birds would be so 
rejoiced at the sight that they would come 
down immediately; but they did no such 
thing. They remained in that apple tree 
carrying on in high dudgeon for a full ten 
minutes longer, and then when their meet- 
ing was over, they condescended to fly 
down and eat the crumbs. 

—KATHERINE WALLACE Kitts. 





YACHTING IN 


BY A. W. 


A CANOE 


DIMOCK 


ILLUSTRATED BY JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


HE hurricane month had 
come. We had laid up 
our cruising boat and 
were foot-loose—with 
four weeks to spare. 

“Why not go down 
© the coast in the canoe?” 
suggested. the camera-man. 

“Without a guide?” | asked. 

“Sure!” he replied. “What do we want 
of a trained nurse?” 

“Supplies?” I inquired. 

“Ellis’s equipment— matches, gun, and 
a handful of salt,’” said he. 

Three hours later we were paddling 
down the Peace River, with Punta Gorda 
low on the horizon behind: us. We had 
outfitted with the aid of a stereotyped 
schedule of a hundred cruising essentials, 
using it as a list of the things which we 
didn’t require. A blanket, mosquito bar, 
and the usual toilet things for each of us 
were rolled in a piece of waterproofed 
canvas on which we knelt or sat as we 
paddled the canoe. The one essential of 
every cruise was met by a fifty-pound lard 
can filled with water; the needs of the com- 
missary were assured by a cheap shotgun, 
fly rod, hooks and trolling line; a tin plate, 
cup, fork and spoon for each of us with a 
saucepan, corn meal and coffee made for 
comfort; while a lunch basket of bread, 
cheese and fruit added luxury to our send- 
off. Our provisions would have been ac- 
counted inadequate for an afternoon 
picnic, but it served us for a month of camp 
and canoe in the wilderness of South 
Florida. The money cost of the entire 
outfit within the canoe, excepting camera 
fixings but including the clothing we wore, 
was well within twenty-five dollars, and the 
expenses of the month that followed added 
barely twenty per cent. to this sum. 


Two hours of paddling had carried us well 
within the mouth of the Miakka River, 
when black clouds, rising from nowhere in 
particular, sent down upon us a squall of 
wind and rain. We kept under the lee of 
the river bank, but quite ignored the 
pluvial portion of the performance. Dark- 
ness overtook us where the meadows meet 
the pine woods, and we slept the sleep of the 
just on a grassy bed beneath the stars. Our 
supper was hurried and cold, of bread and 
cheese, but the coffee of breakfast, al- 
though made in a saucepan, was delicious 
to us as the finished product of the civilized 
chef to the epicure of the yacht. 

For nine hours we paddled easily against 
the current of the river, resting five 
minutes during each half-hour. In avoid- 
ing the swift, midstream current we 
paddled among rushes and tall ferns; past 
broad meadows; around the borders of 
palmetto-dotted islands; beside banks of 
myrtle and scrub palmetto; and beneath 
the shade of great live oaks covered with 
orchids and streaming with Spanish moss. 
From every bend in the river birds flew up, 
and I secured four ducks at a cost of half 
a dozen cartridges. 

In the middle of the afternoon we 
camped on a high bank of sand where our 
dinner, consisting of a brace of ducks 
broiled on a bed of coals and an ash cake 
baked in a jacket of leaves, would have 
seduced an anchorite. It was the fear of 
mosquitoes and not their presence that 
persuaded us to stretch our bars for the 
night, but I was glad of it later, when in 
the darkness | heard the soft step of a pan- 
ther not far from my cheese-cloth barricade. 
These creatures, which are plentiful in 
South Florida, are as cowardly as they are 
powerful, and I have often known them to 
prowl around a camp at night, but never 
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‘*The camera-man utilized the afternoon by photographing an osprey’s nest.” 


I was 


heard of one attacking a camper. 
awakened in the morning by a redbird’s 
reveille, sounded joyously from the top of 
a near-by tree, and putting aside my bar 
watched the birth of a new day, until the 
tops of the palmettoes were blazing in 


the light of the rising sun. For an hour 
the camera-man and | reveled in a sense of 
freedom never before realized during the 
cruise of a year. Always had been the in- 
harmonious presence of an alien spirit. 
The irritating conventions of civilized life 
have their analogues in the wilderness and 
the ideas of guides, boatmen and cooks are 
bounded by phantom walls of precedent. 
The creatures of the wild were all about us 
and unafraid. A little brown rabbit 
nibbled at a husk of pineapple that I had 
thrown aside; a tree rat showed himself 
among the leaves of the branches above us; 
while a grave old ‘gator floated on the 
stream that flowed past. Fat grass- 
hoppers, four inches long, garbed in gar- 
ments of many colors, climbed stalks of 
wild cane; birds, singly and in flocks, flew 
over and around us; from every side glad 
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cries of creatures of forest and field came 
toourears. We dawdled for another hour, 
ate the cheese that was left and some wild 
grapes that we gathered; and lastly, built 
a fire and made coffee, finishing our dreak- 
fast later with a duck that we broiled 
over the fire. 

It was about the middle of the forenoon 
—we carried no watches—when the spirit 
moved us to embark and we began an 
exploration of the upper Miakka which 
made strenuous the working hours of the 
rest of the day. Sometimes our course lay 
between banks ten feet high, canopied by 
branches of great trees tangled with ropes 
of vine and long festoons of gray moss, 
where the current was so swift that to 
make a mile an hour demanded desperate 
paddling. Birds were plentiful and alliga- 
tors abounded. Soon after starting | shot 
the four birds that our ‘commissary called 
for, and when later a wild turkey flew across 
the stream a hundred feet ahead of the 
canoe, | remembered that the game laws 
protected him and also that my gun was 


empty. 





Yachting in a Canoe 


The spirit of exploration continued in 
possession of us and we devoted another 
day of much toil to getting nearer the 
source of the stream. After a night of 
oblivion, on a bed of Spanish moss, we 
paddled, rested and floated with the cur- 
rent to the mouth of the Miakka in a single 
day. 

The next morning the tide helped and a 
wind from the east sped us on, so that we 
reached Charlotte Harbor early in the day. 
As we were passing a supply boat that lay 
beside a fish ranch near Mondongo Key, | 
was hailed by name and recognized an old 
acquaintance in the captain of the craft. 
When | asked for a cool drink he filled our 
water can with fifty pounds of ice. We 
tied a thick layer of moss around the can 
and for three days we reveled in a luxury 
quite unknown to dwellers within the pale 
of civilization. As we took up our paddles 
the captain tossed four fat pompano into 
the canoe, and when I asked if I could pay 
him, replied: 

“If you’re lookin’ for trouble, you can.” 
I seldom passed Mondongo without 
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stopping, and on this occasion we bought 
of its occupant a peck of sweet potatoes, a 
small bunch of bananas and received the 
customary invitation to help ourselves to 
all the limes we could carry. There was a 
lack of legitimate pockets in the few 
clothes | had on. But I recalled the ex- 
ample of a Fiorida girl of my acquaintance, 
arid when I embarked in the canoe a bushel 
of limes went with me and the bulge in my 
shirt-waist was aldermanic. An _ hour's 
sharp paddling brought us to Boca Grande, 
the Big Pass, and we camped on the beach 
outside; ate broiled pompano, roasted 
potatoes, baked bananas and drank iced 
limeade— without sugar. No mosquito 
bars were required that night and we lay 
on the beach just beyond the sweep of the 
surf and were soothed to sleep by the 
rhythmic crash of the breaking waves. 
The wind increased in the night to a fully 
fledged nor’wester. We pulled our can- 
vasses over us to keep off the rain of spray, 
and we pitied the folks in yachts and 
battleships. The crescendo roar of each 
incoming wave uplifted my spirits and the 





**While ashore we roasted a few bunches of oysters.’ 
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visions of a faraway boyhood came back 
to me, freed from the later disenchant- 
ments of a too material civilization. The 
never-ending procession of white-topped 
billows, the rushing wind, the salt spray 
beating on my face and the stars shining 
between the tops of towering palm trees 
beside me, were merely the materialized 
dreams of childhood. The postman, the 
messenger boy with the yellow envelope, 
and the bell of the telephone seemed less 
real to me than the lamp of Aladdin, and 
the automobile more of a myth than the 
enchanted horse. | was awakened at dawn 
by the voice of the camera-man quoting: 
“Alone, alone, all, all alone,” and as | 
realized our freedom from care with no 
one near to criticise our conduct, | won- 
dered if ever again I could bear to com- 
mune with Nature with a hired guide beside 
me. 

We had planned to paddle up the coast 
to Gasparilla Pass in the morning, but the 
waves were big and were breaking in white 
windrows that extended far toward the 
horizon. If need had been, we could have 
weathered them, but they were a bit too 
big to be tackled for fun, and the danger 
to camera and plates would have been con- 
siderable. The canoe was of little weight 
and we carried it across the point of beach 
at Beca Grande to the harbor inside and 
paddled along the lee of Gasparilla Island 
to Big Gasparilla Pass. For half a mile a 
manatee swam near us and we dipped our 
paddles with exceeding care, lest we alarm 
him, until rising beside the canoe with a 
friendly sniff, he nearly swamped us with 
a parting wave of his broad tail. At night 
the wind died out, but in the morning the 
sea was heavy and we made the day one of 
rest, visiting in the forenoon a fish camp 
that had been established between Big 
and Little Gasparilla Passes. More pom- 
pano were given us, but when we offered 
to pay the answer was: “‘We catch mullet 
to sell and pompano to eat.” 

We played on the beach all the afternoon, 
sometimes casting a fly in the quiet water 
inside the pass at a hurrying Spanish 
mackerel, cavalli, ladyfish or sea trout that 
was coming in with the tide in search of its 
supper; sitting and musing on a worm- 
eaten barnacle-covered copper-bolted piece 
of timber that might have been washed up 
from the wreck of some old galleon; 
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watching the crabs, which, scurrying along 
close to the beach, were often driven 
ashore by their active enemies in the water; 
then wandering slowly at the edge of the 
surf on the beach outside, we gathered 
multicolored shells of pompano with their 
living tiny tenants; traced home the 
trails of pretty panamas; chased to their 
holes the shadowy, almost transparent 
sand crabs that skittered along the beach; 
and lying prone on the sand in the 
shadow of a palm, dreamed dreams that 
pulsated with the roar of the surf in our 
ears. 

At daylight the next morning we pad- 
dled out of the pass and down the coast 
past Boca Grande where an east wind, 
meeting heavy rollers and a strong tide, 
gave us for a mile more excitement than 
we really cared for. Big loggerheads rose 
beside the canoe, dolphins played around 
us and once we turned out of our road that 
we might not disturb a great devilfish, 
which, lying on the surface where the waves 
were biggest, was being ‘‘rocked in the 
cradle of the deep.” 

At Captiva Pass we were tempted by a 
bunch of cavalli, which were tossing the 
water into spray as they devoured a school 
of minnows. A big cavalli would have 
kept my light fly rod busy for the rest of 
the day, so | tied a hunk of twine to the 
hook on a trolling line and the camera-man 
paddled us into the mélée. In an instant 
the lure was seized by a cavalli so large 
that when, half an hour later, I landed him 
on the beach my hands were cut and 
burned and I was quite as exhausted as 
my captive. The jackfish is not a con- 
ventional food fish but a big one has a 
thick layer of red flesh Which looks and 
tastes much like very tender beef. Tarpon 
were plentiful in the pass, but I only cared 
to catch them for the camera-man who 
was too busy with his paddle and keeping 
the canoe trimmed, to think of using the 
tools of his trade in the cranky craft and 
the rough water. We were scheduled to 
reach Punta Rassa that night, but dawdled 
over dinner too long. When | suggested 
getting under way the camera-man de- 
murred, said he didn’t want to move and 
added that the big jackfish steak he had 
eaten made him feel as if he was lined with 
satin and he wanted to prolong the enjoy- 
ment of it. The lack of sweetness in our 








Near Seminole Point, where we made our final camp in a cruise of a month, without a guide, with- 
out a compass and without a suggestion of actual peril from the beginning to the end. 











‘At Carlos Pass we preferred camping on the beach to entering it.”’ 


iced limeade reminded me of a bee man 
who lived a few miles north of Captiva 
Pass, and after camping on the beach for 
the night we paddled to his ranch. The 
bee man was walking barefoot among his 
fifty hives when we found him and was 
pawing over bunches of bees as fearlessly 
as a Bostonian would have handled beans. 
His enthusiasm overcame our shyness as 
we walked with him among the hives, yet 
he watched us closely, warned us a little 
and advised us more; and we heeded his 
warnings and attended strictly to his 
advice. Then we sat in his shack, talked 
bees and drank metheglyn, a beverage 
which I had trailed vainly in spirit from 
Shakespeare’s time but had never before 
encountered in the flesh. When we left 
we carried with us a bottle of honey and a 
box of comb and envied the Gods neither 
their ambrosia nor their nectar. 

Three hours’ paddling brought us to 
Sanibel Island within six miles of Punta 
Rassa at a point once known as Oyster 
Creek. The name had disappeared, but 
the oysters remained and we roasted 
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enough for our supper. The water was 
full of sea trout and I took in a score with 
the fly rod in the early morning. We 
breakfasted on their sounds, which were 
large, gelatinous and made a more delicious 
dish than the cod’s tongues and sounds by 
which the old New Englander swears. A 
heavy rain squall, about noon, drove us 
ashore near Sanibel Light and we camped 
on the outside beach where. we waded out 
in the warm surf to escape the chill of rain, 
wind-driven through garments of gauze. 
In the afternoon we wandered up the 
beach and. made collections of shells that 
we hadn’t room to carry. 

On the following day we atoned for past 
laziness by paddling twenty-five miles and 
camping in the great hyacinth garden of 
the Caloosahatchie River, some miles 
above Fort Myers. Myers was avoided as 
being too conventional and calling for 
more clothes than we were wearing. It 
suggested newspapers and soft drinks, 
tempted us with candy and cakes and in- 
vited us to invest in tinned and bottled 
luxuries that were subversive of the spirit 
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of our excursion. Our camp that night 
was in a little cove on the north bank of the 
river that was free from flowers, but a 
change of wind before morning hemmed us 
in with a hundred acres of the tentacled 
bulbs of the water hyacinth. Forcing our 
way through the mass was difficult work, 
for it was imponderable as a bubble to 
pressure or thrust of paddle, but clung to 
the canoe like the shirt of Nessus ta the 
son of Jupiter. We ascended the Orange 
River a few miles, through hyacinths that 
often extended from bank to bank and 
found the residents waging a war of ex- 
termination against the plague, by forming 
a cordon of boats across the stream, hoping 
to drive and drag the whole tangled, float- 
ing mass down to its mouth. 

Our canoe rested low in the water, as 
we descended the Caloosahatchie River, be- 
cause of the grape fruit and oranges that 
had been contributed to our commissary. 
It was afternoon when we arrived at Punta 
Rassa, but as the breeze favored we started 
down the coast, arriving at dusk at Carlos 
Pass, the entrance to Estere Bay. The 
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olden-time charm of the bay had departed 
for us and we preferred camping on the 
beach to entering it. It had become the 
home of the Koreshan Unity, a band of 
fanatics and imbeciles, under the hypnotic 
control of an apostle of undiluted bosh. 
Our itinerary was interfered with on the 


. following day by a couple of heavy squalls, 


the fear of which drove us on the beach, 
although only one of them reached us. 
While ashore we roasted a few bunches of 
oysters which we gathered from mangrove 
trees and broiled some mangrove snappers 
which I took with the fly rod. 

Marco had been our home for many 
months at a time, and we spent twenty- 
four hours there, for auld lang syne, helping 
ourselves to sugar apples, sapadilloes, 
alligator pears and cocoanuts, until our 
canoe looked like a fruit freighter. When 
the usual afternoon storm came on we 
watched the gathering clouds from the 
protection of the piazza, our only conces- 
sion to convention during the cruise. 

From Marco to Coon Key the usual route 
is inside, among the keys, but we chose to 














**I could not resist the beautiful flowers.”’ 
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follow the beach and our next stop was at 
Caxambas where one and a half million 
pineapples were growing on a single planta- 
tion—when we arrived. These figures had 
been reduced when we left. The weather 
got troublesome and from Caxambas to 
Coon Key we spent half our time getting 
on the beach and behind trees and began 
to wonder what would be the effect on our 
health if our clothes happened to get dry. 
The tide was beginning to pour out of West 
Pass when we reached it at noon, so we 
camped on the pretty beach at its mouth, 
and roasted clams which we took from a 
near-by clam bar. Fortunately we un- 
loaded the canoe before going for the clams, 
since we capsized the craft while getting 
aboard. The camera-man utilized the 
afternoon by photographing some pelicans 
and an osprey’s nest. 

We went up the Pass with a rush in the 
morning and paddled among the pretty 
keys of Chokoloskee Bay to Everglade, 
which we had often made our cruising 
headquarters. One can here get ripe 
guavas from the trees 366 days of the year, 
if it happens to be leap year. A small boy 
resident, who knew of my weakness for 
guavas and sugar cane, nearly swamped 
the canoe with baskets full of the fruit and 
stalks of cane twelve feet long. 

From Everglade our course lay among 
the Ten Thousand Islands with no con- 
venient beaches at hand, but with the 
prospect good of having to hunt camping 
ground and evict moccasins after dark; 
wherefore | added a lantern and a bottle 
of kerosene to our equipment. For four 
days we paddled amid a wilderness of keys 
without knowing, or seeking to know, 
where we were. At times we were in 
rivers, deep and swift, where fish abounded 
and dolphins played about the canoe. At 
other times broad shallow bays spread out, 
from which grass-choked, currentless water- 
ways led us, by routes that were crooked 
and long, back to the starting point. Yet 
in no hour was there lack of life and 
interest. At every turn in our course 
herons flew up from the water, while snake 
birds dropped from the trees above; 
turtles, alligators and fish of many varieties 
disturbed the water; moccasins made 
lively the bits of soil that rose above the 
surface, while night herons croaked about 
our camps and owls hooted at us by night. 
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It was hard to find ground solid enough for 
camp or campfire and the wood of the red 
mangrove was nearly as combustible as 
asbestos, but we managed to broil a brace 
of ducks each day and bake an occasional 
hoe cake. For the rest, the half of a rich, 
creamy avocado pear as a salad and a 
couple of pineapples for dessert sufficed to 
keep us going. 

One afternoon we failed to find a place 
to camp, although we prolonged the search 
by lantern light well into the night, and 
were finally compelled to pile enough 
branches in a shallow place to keep us 
from drowning while we tried to sleep. | 
slept on, or in, my canvas which proved its 
waterproof quality by holding the barrel 
of water that poured over it soon after | 
laid down for the night. In the morning 
the camera-man rolled out of his bed into 
the water—to dry himself, he said—and 
we rustled enough fire to broil a bird which 
we ate while we sat on a branch in the 
water. We gathered cocoa plums and 
wild grapes; watched the ways of birds, 
reptiles and fish; and laughed at the deluge 
of the daily rain squall until the morning 


-of our fifth day in the unknown wilderness 


when the camera-man gave me a shock by 
producing an empty water can and quoting 
in tones worthy of the Ancient Mariner: 
“Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 

The one danger of the country in which 
we were picnicking had befallen us, and it 
was time to hustle. There was fresh water 
to the east of us—an ocean of it, the Ever- 
glades—but no road to it that we knew. 
West of us lay the Gulf of Mexico, which we 
could probably find in a day, after which a 
few hours would give us the water we 
wanted. We couldn’t wait so long. We 
were thirsty already. Somewhere south 
of us were big rivers which ran from the 
Glades to the Gulf and south we headed our 
canoe. Always our road twisted, often it 
turned us back and we had to stop fre- 
quently to fight the tendency, born of 
imagined thirst, to paddle with a fierceness 
that would have run into a panic or ended 
in exhaustion. After some twenty miles 
of paddling, which scarcely advanced us 
half that distance, we found a stream with 
land on its borders and the wooded banks 
of ariver. Its current flowed to the west, 
but we strove against it, keeping to the 








**The hurricane month had come. 


We watched the gathering clouds from the protection of the 


piazza, the only concession to convention during the cruise.” 


eddies and the banks until the river broke 
up into creeks and the water came fresh 
and sweet from the Everglades. We 
drank and we drank, we filled ourselves 
and our can with the beautiful water; and 
we camped joyfully upon a high bank 
which overlooked the lovely river and 
stretched bars that we didn’t need between 
a palmetto and a fig tree, under a canopy 
of wide-spreading, fruit-laden wild grape 
vine. 

The head of the river was unfamiliar to 
us and as we explored, the creeks sub- 
divided and one after another ended in 
tangles which shut out the canoe and an- 
other day had departed when we entered 
the open water of the Everglades. For 
two days we zigzagged among the little 
sloughs of clear water that spider-web the 
southern Everglades, working always to 
the south. We dodged strands of heavy 
saw-grass, paddled over submerged mead- 
ows covered with white water lilies and 
followed the faint trail of Indian canoes 
until we struck the head waters of Harney 
River and slept, once more, on our camping 


While the 


ground among the lime trees. 
camera-man and I were enjoying the peace 
of the wilderness after supper, eating limes 
and chewing sugar cane, it occurred to us 
to figure up how much of our month had 


gone. It ended our dream of peace. Two 
days only of our month were left, for on 
the morning of the third day we must take 
the mail boat up the coast to connect 
with the train which we were to take for 
the North. 

Half an hour after daylight in the morn- 
ing we were paddling swiftly down the 
grass-choked river; past the almost de- 
serted rookery, the otter slides, and the 
pools where the tarpon play; through the 
swift, crooked creek and the larger stream 
it leads to; across Tussock Bay, with its 
picturesque keys and Indian camping 
ground; and by way of lower Harney 
River to the Gulf of Mexico. Near Semi- 
nole Point, we made our final camp in a 
cruise of a month, without a guide, with- 
out a compass, and without a sugges- 
tion of actual peril from the beginning to 
the end. 
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FISHING ON 


THE WING 


V—THE TENT DWELLERS 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. S. WATSON 


HE reader will have gath- 
ered by this time that | 
# had set out with only a 
hazy idea of what camp- 
ing in Nova Scotia would 
be like. I think I had 
i some notion that our 
beds would be down in the mud as often 
as not, and sticky and disagreeable 
something to be endured for the sake 
of the day’s sport. Things were not 
as | expected, of course. Things never 
are. Our beds were not in the mud—not 
often—and there were days—chill, wet, 
disheartening days—when | looked forward 
to them and to the campfire blaze at the 
tent door with that comfort which a child 
finds in the prospect of its mother’s arm. 
On the whole, | am sure our camps were 
more commodious than | had expected 
them to be; and they were pretentious 
affairs, considering that we were likely to 
occupy them no more than one night. 
We had three tents—Eddie’s, already de- 
scribed; a tent for the guides, of about the 
same proportions; and a top or roof tent, 
under which we dined when it rained. 
Then there was a little porch arrangement 
which we sometimes put out over the front, 
but we found it had the bad habit of invit- 
ting the smoke to investigate and permeate 
our quarters, so we dedicated the little 
porch fly toother uses. A waterproof ground 
cloth was spread between our stretcher- 
beds, and upon them, as mentioned before, 
were our sleeping bags; also, our various 
bundles, cozily and conveniently bestowed. 
It was an inviting interior, on the whole 
something to anticipate, as | have said. 
Yet our beds were not perfect. Few 
things are. | am a rather large man, and 


about three o’clock in the morning I was 
likely to wake up somewhat cramped and 
pinched together frgm being so long in the 
little canvas trough, with no good way of 
putting out my arms, besides being a little 
cold, maybe, because about that hour the 
temperature seemed to make a specialty of 
dropping low enough to get underneath 
one’s couch and creep up around the back 
and shoulders. It is true it was June, but 
June nights in Nova Scotia have a way of 
forgetting that it is drowsy, scented sum- 
mertime; and | recall, now, times when | 
looked out through the tent flap and saw 
the white frost gleaming on the trees, and 
wondered if there was any sum of money 
too big to exchange for a dozen blankets or 
so, and if, on the whole, perishing as | was, 
I would not be justified in drugging Eddie 
and taking possession of his sleeping bag. 
He had already given me one of the woolen 
pockets, for compared with mine his was a 
genuine Arctic affair, and, | really believe, 
kept him disgustingly warm, even when | 
was freezing. | was grateful, of course, for 
I should have perished early in the fight 
without it. I was also appreciative. | 
knew just how much warmer a few more of 
those soft fleecy pockets would make me, 
especially on those nights when I woke 
about the cheerless hour of three, to find 
the world all hard and white, with the frost 
fingers creeping down my shoulder blades 
and along my spine. Then it was I would 
work around and around—slowly and with 
due deliberation of movement, for a sleep- 
ing bag is not a thing of sudden and careless 
revolution—trying to find some position or 
angle wherein the cold would not so easily 
and surely find my vitals. Atsuch a time 
the desire for real comfort and warmth is 
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acute, and having already one of Eddie’s 
pockets and realizing its sterling worth— 
also that no more than two feet away 
irom me he lay warm and snug, buried 
in the undue luxury of still other pockets 
—I may confess, now, | was goaded almost 
to the point of arising and taking peremp- 
tory possession of the few paltry pockets 
that would make my lot less hard. 

Sooner or later, | suppose, I should have 
murdered Eddie for his.blankets if he had 
not been good to me in so many ways. 
Daily he gave me leaders, lines, new flies 
and such things; nightly he painted my 
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scratches with new-skin. On the slightest 
provocation he would have rubbed me 
generously with liniment, for he had a new, 
unopened bottle which he was dying to try. 
There was scarcely an evening after | was 
in bed—I was always first to go, for Eddie 
liked to prepare his bed unhurriedly—that 
he did not bring me a drink, and comfort 
me with something nice to eat, and maybe 
sing a little while he was “‘tickling’’ his own 
bed (there is no other name for it), and 
when he had finished with the countless 
little tappings, and pattings, and final 
touches which insured the reposeful com- 
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He faithfully painted my scratches with new-skin. 
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fort of his couch, he would place the candle 
lantern just between, where each could see 
equally well and so read a little in order 
that we might compose our minds for rest. 

In the matter of Eddie’s reading, how- 
ever, | was not wholly satisfied. When we 
had been leaving the little hotel, he had 
asked me, suddenly, what I would take for 
reading in the woods. He added that he 
always read a little at night, upon retiring, 
and from his manner of saying it, | as- 
sumed that such reading might be of a 
religious nature. 

Now, I had not previously thought of 
taking anything, but just then | happened 
to notice lying upon the table a copy of 
“Alice in Wonderland,” evidently belong- 
ing to the premises, and I said | would take 
that. I had not forgathered with Alice 
and the White Rabbit for a good while, and 
it seemed to me that in the depths of an 
enchanted wood | might properly and 
profitably renew their acquaintance. The 
story would hardly offend Eddie, even 
while he was finding solace in his prayer 
book. 

I was only vaguely troubled when on the 
first night of our little reading exercise, | 
noticed that Eddie’s book was not of the 
sort which I had been led to expect, but 
was a rather thick, suspicious-looking affair, 
paper bound. Still, | reflected, it might 
be an ecclesiastical treatise, or even what 
is known as a theological novel, and being 
absorbed just then in an endeavor to 
accompany Alice into the wonderful garden 
I did not investigate. 

What was my surprise—my shock, | may 
say—next morning, on picking up the 
volume, to discover that it was printed in a 
foreign language, and that language 
French—always a suspicious thing in print 
—and ‘to learn further, when by dint of 
recalling old school exercises I had spelled 
out the double title and a sentence here 
and there, that not only was it in that 
‘suspicious language but that it was a novel, 
and of a sort—well, of course there is only 
one thing.worse than an English translation 
of a French novel, and that is a French 
novel which cannot be translated—by any 
one in this country, I mean, who hopes to 
keep out of jail. 

I became absorbed in an endeavor to 
unravel a passage here and there myself. 
But my French training had not fitted me 
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for the task. My lessons had been all 
about the silk gloves of my uncle’s children 
or the fine leather shoes of my mother’s 
aunt, and such innocent things. I could 
find no reference to them in Eddie’s book. 
In fact I found on almost every page refer- 
ence to things which had nothing to do with 
wardrobe of any sort, and there were 
words of which | had the deepest sus- 
picion. I was tempted to fling the vol- 
ume from me with a burning blush of 
shame. Certainly it was necessary to pro- 
test against the introduction of the baleful 
French novel into this sylvan retreat. 

I did so, later in the day, but it was no 
use. Eddie had already gulped down 
some twenty pages of the poison and would 
not hear to reason. There was a duchess 
in the book, and I knew immediately from 
the lame excuses he made for this person 
that she was not at all a proper associate 
for Eddie, especially in this remote place. 
I pleaded in vain. He had overtaken the 
duchess on the third page, and the gaud of 
her beauty was in his eyes. So it came to 
pass that while | was following gentle little 
Alice and the White Rabbit through a land 
of wonder and dreams, Eddie, by the light 
of the same candle was chasing this butter- 
fly of folly through a French court at the 
rate of some twenty finely printed pages 
every night, translating here and there, 
until it sometimes became necessary for me 
to blow out the candle peremptorily, in 
order that both of us might compose our 
minds for needed slumber. 

Perhaps | am dwelling unnecessarily 
upon our camp detail, but, after all, the 
tent, with its daily and nightly round be- 
comes a rather important thing when it is 
to be a habitation for a period of weeks of 
sun and storm; and any little gem of 
experience may not be wholly unwasted. 

Then there is the matter of getting along 
without friction, which seems important. 
A tent is a small place, and is likely to con- 
tain a good many things—especially in bad 
weather—besides yourselves. If you can 
manage to have your things so the other 
fellow will stumble over them as infre- 
quently as possible, it is just as well for 
him,. and safer, for you. Also, for the 
things. Then, too, if you will make your 
beds at separate times, as we did, one re- 
maining outside, or lying in a horizontal 
position among his own supplies while the 
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other is in active operation, you are less 
likely to rub against each other, which 
sometimes means to rub in the wrong direc- 
tion, with unhappy results. Of course 
forbearance is not a bad asset to have 
along, and a-small measure of charity and 
consideration. It is well to take one’s sense 
of humor, too, and any little remnant of 
imagination one may have lying about 
handy at the moment of starting. Many a 
well-constructed camp has gone to wreck 
during a spell of bad weather because one 
or more of its occupants did not bring along 
imagination and a sense of humor; or failed 
to produce these articles at the critical 
moment. Imagination beautifies many a 
desolate outlook—a laugh helps over many 
a hard place. 
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Oh, the pulses leap where the fall is steep, 
And the rocks rise grim and dark, 

With the swirl and sweep of the rapids deep, 
And the joy of the racing bark. 


We established a good camp on the Shel- 
burne and remained in it for several days. 
For one thing, our canoes needed a general 
overhauling after that hard day on the 
rocks. Also, it rained nightly, and now 
and then took a turn at it during the day, 
to keep in practice. 

We minded the rain, of course, as it kept 
us forever cooking our clothes and re- 
strained a good deal of activity about the 
camp. Still, we argued that it was a good 
thing, for there was no telling what sort of 
water lay ahead and a series of rock-strewn 
rapids with low water might mean trouble. 

On the whole, we were willing to stay and 
put up with a good deal for the sport in 
that long pool. There may be better fish- 
ing on earth than in the Shelburne River 
between Irving and Sand Lakes, but it will 
take something more than mere fisherman’s 
gossip to convince either Eddie or me of 
that possibility. We left the guides and 
went out together one morning, and in less 
than three hours had taken full fifty fish 
of a pound each, average weight. We 
took off our top flies presently and fished 
with only one, which kept us busy enough, 
and always one of us had a taut line and a 
curved rod; often both at one time. 

We began to try experiments, at last, 
and | took a good fish on one of the funny 
little scale-winged flies (I had happily lost 
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the Jock Scott with two hooks, early in the 
campaign), and finally got a big fellow by 
merely tying a bit of white absorbent cot- 
ton to a plain black hook. 

Yet curious are the ways of fish. For on 
the next morning—a perfect trout day, 
with a light southwest wind and running 
clouds, after a night of showers—never a 
rise could we get. We tried all the casts of 
the day before—the Parmacheenie, the 
Jenny Lind, the Silver Doctor and the 
Brown Hackle. It was no use. Perhaps 
the half-hundred big fellows we had re- 
turned to the pool had warned all the 
others; perhaps there was some other un- 
written, occult law which prohibited trout 
from feasting on this particular day. Fi- 
nally Eddie by some chance put on a sort of 
a Brown Hackle affair with a piece of red 
wool for a tail—he called it a Red Tag fly, 
I think—and straightway from out of the 
depths there rose such a trout as neither of 
us had seen the day before. 

After that, there was nothing the matter 
with Eddie’s fishing. What there was about 
this brown, red-tailed joke that tickled the 
fancy of those great silly trout, who would 
have nothing to do with any other lure, is 
not for me to say. The creature certainly 
looked like nothing that ever lived, or that 
they ever could have imagined before. It 
seemed to me a particularly idiotic com- 
bination and | could feel my respect for the 
intelligence of trout waning. Eddie agreed 
with me, as to that. Hesaid he had merely 
bought the thing because it happened to be 
the only fly he did not have in his collection 
and there had been a vacant place in his 
fly book. He said it was funny the trout 
should go for it as they did, and he laughed 
a good deal about it. I suppose it was 
funny, but I did not find it very amusing. 
And how those crazy-headed trout did act. 
In vain | picked out flies with the red and 
brown colors and tossed them as carefully 
as I could in just the same spots where 
Eddie was getting those great whoppers at 
every cast. Some mysterious order from 
the high priest of all trout had gone forth 
that morning, prohibiting every sort and 
combination of trout food except this 
absurd creature of which the oldest and 
mossiest trout had never dreamed. That 
was why they went for it. It was the only 
thing not down on the list of proscribed 
items. 





Fishing on 


There was nothing for me to do at last 
but to paddle Eddie around and watch him 
do some of the most beautiful fishing | have 
ever seen, and net his trout for him, and 
take off the fish, and attend to any other 
little wants incident to a fisherman’s busy 
day. I did it with as good grace as | 
could, of course, and said I enjoyed it, and 
tried not to be nasty and disagreeable in 
my attitude toward the trout, the water, 
Eddie, and the camp and country in gen- 
eral. But, after all, it is a severe test, on a 
day like that, to cast and cast and change 
flies until you have wet every one in your 
book, without even a rise, and to see the 
other chap taking great big black and mot- 
tled fellows—to see his rod curved like a 
whip and to watch the long lithe body 
leaping and gleaming in the net. 

But the final test, the climax, was to 
come at evening. For when the fish would 
no longer rise, even to the Red Tag, we 
pulled up to the camp, where Eddie of 
course reported to the guides his triumph 
and my discomfiture. Then, just as he was 
opening his fly book to put the precious 
red-tailed mockery away, he suddenly 
stopped and stared at me, and held up an- 
other—that is, two of them, side by side. 

“So help me!” he swore, “I didn’t know 
I had it! I must have forgotten I had one, 
and bought another, at another time. 
Now, I had forgotten that, too. So help 
me!” 

If I hadn’t known Eddie so well—his 
proclivity for buying, and forgetting, and 
buying over again—also his sterling honor 
and general moral purity—the fishes would 
have got him then, Reg Tag and all. As it 
was, | condescended to accept the second 
fly. 1 agreed that it was not such a bad 
production, after all, though I altered my 
opinion again, next morning, for whatever 
had been the embargo laid on other varie- 
ties of trout bait the day before, it was off 
now, and there was a general rising to any- 
thing we offered—Doctors, Parmacheenie, 
absorbent cotton—any old thing that 
skimmed the water and looked big and 
succulent. 

We broke camp that morning and 
dropped down toward the next lake—Sand 
Lake, it would be, by our crude map and 
hazy directions. There are no_ better 
rapids and there is no more lively fishing 
than we had on that run. There was 
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enough water for us to remain in the 
cances, and it was for the most part whirl- 
ing, swirling, dashing, leaping water— 
shooting between great bowlders—plunging 
among cruel-looking black rocks—fozming 
into whirlpools below, that looked ready 
to swamp our light craft, with stores, crew, 
tackle, everything. 

It was my first exhibition of our guides’ 
skill in handling their canoes. How they 
managed just to evade a sharp point of 
rock on one side and by a quick twist 
escape shipwreck from a bowlder or mass 
of bowlders on the other, | fail to compre- 
hend. Then there were narrow boiling 
channels, so full of obstructions that I did 
not believe a chip could go through with 
entire safety. Yet somehow Del the 
Stout and Charles the Strong seemed to 
know, though they had never traveled ‘this 
water before, just where the water would 
let the boats pass, just where the stones 
were wide enough to let us through— 
touching on both sides, sometimes, and 
ominously scraping on the bottom, but 
sliding and tetering into the cauldron be- 
low, where somehow we did not perish, 
perhaps because we shot so quickly through 
the foam. In the beginning | remembered 
a few brief and appropriate prayers, from a 
childhood where such things were a staff of 
comfort, and so made my peace with the 
world each time before we took the desper- 
ate plunge. But as nothing seemed to 
happen—nothing fatal, | mean—lI pres- 
ently gave myself up to the pure enjoyment 
of the tumult and exhilaration, without 
disturbing myself as to dangers here or 
hereafter, 

I do not believe the times that the guides 
got out of the canoes to ease them over 
hard places would exceed twice, and not 
oftener than that were we called on to 
assist them with the paddles. Even when 
we wished to do so, we were often requested 
to go on fishing, for the reason, I suppose, 
that in such a place one’s unskilled efforts 
are likely to be misdirected with fatal 
results. Somewhat later we were to have 
an example of this kind—but | anticipate. 

We went on fishing. | never saw so 
many fish. We could take them as we shot 
a rapid, we could scoop them in as we 
leaped a fall. They seemed to be under 
every stone and lying in wait. There were 
great black fellows in every maelstrom; 
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there were groups holding receptions for us 
in the stillwater pools below. It is likely 
that that bit of the Shelburne River had 
not been fished before within the memory 
of any trout then living, and when those red 
and blue and yellow flies came tumbling 
at them, they must have thought it was 
“great day in the morning” and that the 
white-faced prophets of big feeding had 
come. For years, the trout we returned to 
those pools will tell -their friends and 
descendants of the marvels and enchant- 
ments of that day. 

I had given up my noibwood as being too 
strenuous in its demands for constant fish- 
ing, but I laid aside the light bamboo here 
in this high-pressure current and with this 
high-speed fishing, where trout sometimes 
leaped clear of the water for the fly cast on 
the foam far ahead, to be swinging a mo- 
ment later at the end of the line almost as 
far behind. No very delicate rod would 
improve under a strain like that, and the 
tough old noibwood held true, and nobody 
cared—at least, | didn’t—whether the tip 
stayed set, or not. It was bent double 
most of the time, anyway, and the rest of 
the time didn’t matter. 

I don’t know how many fish | took that 
day, but Eddie kept count of his, and 
recorded a total of seventy-four between 
camp and the great splendid pool where the 
Shelburne foams out into Sand Lake, four 
miles or such a matter, below. 

I do know that we lost two landing nets 
in that swift water, one apiece, and this was 
a serious matter, for there were but two 
more, both Eddie’s, and landing nets in the 
wilderness are not easy to replace. Of fish 
we kept possibly a dozen, the smallest ones. 
The others—larger and wiser, now—are 
still frolicking in the waters of the Shel- 
burne, unless some fish hog has found his 
way to that fine water, which | think 
doubtful, for a fish hog is usually too lazy 
and too stingy, to spend the effort and time 
and money necessary to get there. 


XVII 


We had other camp diversions besides 
reading. We had shooting matches, al- 
most daily, one canoe against the other, 
usually at any stop we happened to make, 
whether for luncheon, or to repair the 
canoes, or merely to prospect the country. 
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On rainy days, and sometimes in the even- 
ing, we played a game of cards known under 
various names—I believe we called it Pedro. 
At all events, you bid, and buy, and get set 
back, and have less when you get through 
than you had before you began. At least 
that is what my canoe did on sundry occa- 
sions. I am still convinced that Del and I 
played better cards than the other canoe, 
though the score would seem to show a 
different result. We were brilliant and 
speculative in our playing. They were 
plodders and not really in our class. 
Genius and dash are wasted on such per- 
sons. 

I am equally certain that our shooting 
was much worse than theirs, though the 
percentage of misses seemed to remain in 
their favor. In the matter of bull’s-eyes— 
whenever such accidents came along— 
they happened to the other canoe, but 
perhaps this excited our opponents, for 
there followed periods of wildness when, if 
their shots struck anywhere, it was impos- 
sible to identify the places. At such 
periods Eddie was likely to claim that the 
cartridges were blanks, and perhaps they 
were. As for Del and me, our luck never 
varied like that. It remained about 
equally bad from day to day—just bad 
enough to beat the spectacular fortunes of 
Eddie and Charles the Strong. 

In the matter of wing shooting, however 
—that is to say, shooting when we were on 
the wing and any legitimate quarry came 
in view—my recollection is that we ranked 
about alike. Neither of us by any chance 
ever hit anything at all, and I have an 
impression that our misses were about 
equally wide. Eddie may make a different 
claim. He may claim that he fired oftener 
and with less visible result than I. Possi- 
bly he did fire oftener, for he had a repeat- 
ing rifle and | only a single-shot, but so far 
as the result is concerned, if he states that 
his bullets flew wider of the mark, such a 
claim is the result of pure envy, perhaps 
malice. Why, I recall one instance of a 
muskrat whose skin Eddie was particularly 
desirous of sending to those museum folks 
in London—all properly mounted, with 
their names (Eddie’s and the muskrat’s) 
on a neat silver plate, so that it could stand 
there and do honor to us for a long time— 
until the moths had eaten up everything 
but the plate, perhaps, and Eddie struck 
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the water within two or three feet of it (the 
muskrat, of course), as much as a dozen 
times, while such shots as | let go didn’t 
hit anything but the woods or the sky and 
are, I suppose, still buried somewhere in 
the quiet bosom of nature. I am glad to 
unload that sentence. It was getting top- 
heavy, with a muskrat and moths and a 
silver plate in it. 1 could shoot some holes 
in it with a little practice, but inasmuch as 
we didn’t get the muskrat, I will let it stand 
as a stuffed specimen. 

I am also glad about the muskrat. Had 
he perished, our pledge would have com- 
pelled us to eat him, and although one of 
Eddie’s textbooks told a good deal about 
their food value and seven different ways of 
cooking them, | was averse to experiment- 
ing even with one way. I have never 
really cared for muskrats since as a lad | 
caught twenty of them one night in a 
trammel net. Up to that hour the odor of 
musk had never been especially offensive 
to me, but twenty muskrats in a net can 
compound a good deal of perfumery. We 
had to bury the net, and even then | never 
cared much about it afterwards. The 
sight of it stirred my imagination, and | was 
glad when it was ripped away from us by a 
swift current one dark night, it being un- 
lawful to set a trammel net in that river, 
and therefore sinful, by daylight. 

It was on Sand Lake that Eddie gave the 
first positive demonstration of his skill as a 
marksman. Here, he actually made a 
killing. True, it was not a wing shot, but 
it was a performance worthy of record. 
A chjll wet wind blew in upon us as we left 
the river, and a mist such as we had 
experienced on Irving Lake, with occa- 
sional drifts of rain, shut us in. At first it 
was hard to be certain that we were really 
on a lake, for the sheet of water was long 
and narrow, and it might be only a widen- 
ing of the river. But presently we came to 
an island, and this we accepted as identi- 
fication. It was the customary island, 
larger than some, but with the bushes be- 
low, the sentinel pines, and here and there 
a gaunt old snag—bleached and dead and 
lifting its arms to the sky. On one of these 
“dead ones’’ we made out, through the 
mist, a strange dark bunch about the size of 
a barn door and of rather irregular forma- 
tion. Gradually nearing, we discovered 
the bunch to be owls—great horned owls— 
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a family of them, grouped on the old tree’s 
limbs in solid formation, oblivious to the 
rain, to the world, to any thought of 
approaching danger. 

Now, the great horned ow! is legitimate 
quarry. The case against him is that he is 
a bird of prey—a destroyer of smaller birds 
and an enemy of hen roosts. Of course if 
one wanted to go deeply into the ethics 
of the matter, one might say that the 
smaller birds and the chickens are des- 
troyers, too, of bugs and grasshoppers 
and things, and that a life is a life, 
whether it be of a bird or a bumble- 
bee, or even of a fishworm. But it’s 
hard to get to the end of such speculations 
as that. Besides, the owl was present, and 
we wanted his skin. Eddie crept close in 
with his canoe, and drew a careful bead on 
the center of the barn door. There was an 
angry little spit of powder in the wet, a 
wavering movement of the dark, mist- 
draped bunch, a slow heaving of ghostly 
pinions and four silent feathered phantoms 
drifted away into the white gloom. But 
there was one that did not follow. In vain 
the dark wings heaved and fell. Then 
there came a tottering movement, a leap 
forward, and half-fluttering, half-plunging, 
the heavy body came swishing to the 
ground, 

Yet unused to battle as he was, for he was 
of the younger brood, he died game. When 
we reached him he was sitting upright, 
glaring out of his great yellow eyes, his 
talons poised for defense. Even with 
Eddie’s bottle of new-skin in reserve, it was 
not considered safe to approach too near. 
We photographed him as best we couid, 
and then a shot at close range closed his 
brief career. 

] examined the owl with considerable 
interest. In the first place | had never 
seen one of this noble species before, and 
this was a beautiful specimen. Also, his 
flesh, being that of a young bird, did not 
appear to warrant the expression ‘tough 
as a boiled owl” which the others remem- 
bered almost in a chorus when | referred 
to our agreement concerning the food test 
of such game as we brought down. I don’t 
think any of us wanted to eat that owl. 
I know I didn’t, but | had weakened once 
—on the porcupine, it may be remembered 
—and the death of that porcupine rested 
heavily upon me, especially when | remem- 
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bered how he had whined and grieved in 
the moment of dying. I think I had a 
notion that eating the owl would in some 
measure atone for the porcupine. | said, 
with such firmness as | could command, 
and all day | repeated at intervals, that we 
would eat the owl. 

We camped rather early that afternoon, 
for it was not pleasant traveling in the 
chill mist, and the prospect of the campfire 
and a snug tent was an ever-present 
temptation. I had suggested, also, that 
we ought to go ashore in time to cook the 
owl for supper. It might take time to 
cook him. 

We did not especially need theowl. We 
had saved a number of choice small trout 
and we were still able to swallow them 
when prepared in a really palatable form. 
Eddie, it is true, had condemned trout at 
breakfast, and declared he would have no 
more of them, but this may have been be- 
cause there were flapjacks. He showed no 
disposition to condemn them now. When 
I mentioned the nice tender owl meat 
which we were to have, he really looked 
longingly at the trout and spoke of them as 
juicy little fellows, such as he had always 
liked. I agreed that they would be good 
for the first course, and that a bird for 
supper would make out a sumptuous meal. 
I have never known Eddie to be so kind to 
me as he was about this time. He offered 
me some leaders and flies and even pre- 
sented me with a silver-mounted briar-root 
pipe, brought all the way from London. | 
took the things, but I did not soften my 


heart. I was born in New England and 
have a conscience. I cannot be bribed 
like that. 


I told the guides that it would be better 
to begin supper right away, in order that 
we might not get too hungry before the owl 
was done. | thought them slow in their 
preparations for the meal. It was curious, 
too, for | had promised them they should 
havea piece of thebird. Del was generous. 
He said he would give his to Charles. That 
he never really cared much for birds, any- 
how. Why, once, he said, he shot a 
partridge and gave it away, and he was 
hungry, too. He gave it to a boy that 


happened along just then, and when an-: 


other partridge flew up he didn’t even 
offer to shoot it. We didn’t take much 
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stock in that story until it dawned upon us 
that he had shot the bird out of season, and 
the boy had happened along just in time to 
be incriminated by accepting it as a pres- 
ent. It was better to have him as a 
partner than a witness. 

Wood was gathered then, and the fire 
blazed. The owl’s breast—fat and fine it 
looked—was in the broiler, and on the fire. 
There it cooked—and cooked. Then it 
cooked some more and sent up an appetiz- 
ing smell. Now and then, I said | thought 
the time for it had come, but there was a 


* burden of opinion that: more cooking would 


benefit the owl. Meantime, we had eaten 
a pan or two of trout and a few other things 
—the bird of course being later in the bill 
of fare. At’most dinners I have attended, 
this course is contemplated with joy. It 
did not seem to be, on this occasion. 
Eddie agreed with Del that he had never 
cared much for bird, anyway, and urged 
me to take his share. | refused to deprive 
him of it. Then he said he didn’t feel well, 
and thought he really ought not to eat 
anything more. I said grimly that possi- 
bly this was true, but that he would eat the 
owl. 

It was served then, fairly divided and 
distributed, as food is when men are on 
short rations. I took the first taste—I was 
always venturesome—a little one. Then, 
immediately | wished I had accepted 
Eddie’s piece. But meantime he had 
tasted, too—a miserly taste—and then | 
couldn’t have got the rest of it for money. 

For there was never anything so good as 
that breast of young owl. It was tender, 
it was juicy, it was as delicately flavored 
as a partridge, almost. Certainly it was a 
dainty morsel to us who had of late dealt 
so largely in fish diet. Had we known 
where the rest of that brood of owls had 
flown to we should have started after them, 
then and there. 


Extract from my diary that night: 
“Eddie has been taken with a slight cramp, 
and it has occurred to him that the owl 
meat, though appetizing, may be poison- 
ous. He is searching his medicine bag for 
remedies. His disaster is merely a punish- 
ment for the quantity of other food he ate 
beforehand, in his futile effort to escape 
the owl.” 





















THE FAMOUS CLIPPER 
PRIVATEERS OF 


1812 


VIII—OLD SALEM SHIPS AND SAILORS 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


MHE War of 1812 was a 
sailors’ war, fought by 
{ the United States for 
“Free Trade and Sailors’ 
Rights.” Americans of 
28 this century cannot real- 
: M ize the bitterness of feel- 
ing against England which was at white 
heat in all the Atlantic coastwise towns 
during a period of forty years preceding 
the second war waged by the young re- 
public against the mother country. To 
the men of New England, in the words 
of Josiah Quincy, the land was “‘only a 
shelter from the storm, a perch on which 
they build their eyrie and hide their mate 
and their young, while they skim the sur- 
face, or hunt in tiie deep.” In 1806 and 
1807, according to the files of the State 
Department, six thousand impressed Amer- 
ican seamen were virtual captives in Brit- 
ish war vessels. ‘The detection of an 
attempt to notify an American Consul of 
the presence of Americans on board an 
English ship was sure to be followed 
by a brutal flogging,” writes the historian 
McMaster. 

President Jefferson shrank from war and 
sought a retaliatory compromise in the 
Embargo of 1808, which forbade the depar- 
ture of an American merchant vessel for 
any foreign port. This measure which 
paralyzed American trade, was so fiercely 
opposed in New England that an insurrec- 
tion was feared, and the ports were filled 
with dismantled ships, empty warehouses, 
deserted wharves and starving seamen. 
When war came, it was welcomed by forty 
thousand native American merchant sea- 
men, who, eager for revenge for the wrongs 
they had suffered, were ready to crowd the 
ships of the navy and overflow into the 
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fleets of privateers that hurried from every 
deep-water port. 

England’s high-handed claims to right of 
search and impressment and the continual 
menace from French and Spanish maraud- 
ers had developed a much faster and more 
powerful class of Yankee merchant ves- 
sels than had been armed for service in 
the Revolution. During the War of 1812 
Salem placed in commission forty priva- 
teers of which more than half had been 
built in her own yards. Of these the most 
famous and successful was the ship Amer- 
ica, whose audacious cruising ground was 
from the English Channel to the Canary 
Islands. The art of building fast and beau- 
tiful ships had been so far perfected a 
hundred years ago that Salem vessels were 
crossing the Atlantic in thirteen and fifteen 
days, performances seldom surpassed by 
the famous clipper-packets of half a cen- 
tury later. The America, as shown in the 
interesting data collected by B. B. Crown- 
inshield,* although built in 1803, was faster 
with the wind on her quarter, than such 
crack racing machines as the Vigilant, 
Defender and Columbia. This noble priva- 
teer made a high speed record of thirteen 
knots, with all her stores, guns, fitting 
boats and bulwarks aboard, which is only 
one knot behind the record of these Cup 
defenders, in short spurts, when stripped to 
racing trim. She frequently averaged 
better than ten knots for twelve hours on 
end, which matches the best day’s run of 
the Vigilant in her run to Scotland in the 
summer of 1894. This privateer, which 
carried a crew of one hundred and fifty men 
and twenty-two guns was no longer than 
a modern Cup defender. 


* Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, Vol. 
XXXVII. 
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This splendid fabric of the seas was the 
fastest Yankee ship afloat during the War 
of 1812, and her speed and the admirable 
seamanship displayed by her commander 
enabled her to cruise in the English Channel 
for weeks at a time, to run away from 
British frigates which chased her home and 
back again, and to destroy at least two 
million dollars’ worth of English shipping. 
She was built for the merchant service and 
her career before the war was not lacking in 
picturesque flavor. She was the pride of 
the great shipping family of Crowninshield, 
and was built by Retire Becket of Salem, 
under the eye of Captain George Crownin- 
shield, Jr. 

With a crew of thirty-five men and ten 
guns she sailed on her first voyage to the 
Dutch East Indies, in the summer of 1804, 
commanded by Captain Benjamin Crown- 
inshield, Jr. Touching at the Isle of Bour- 
bon* in the Indian Ocean, it was learned 
that a cargo of coffee might be obtained at 
Mocha in the Red Sea. 

The America shifted her course and pro- 
ceeded to Mocha, where she dropped anchor 
only seven years after the Recovery had first 
shown the stars and stripes in that port. 
Having taken on coffee, goat skins, gum 
arabic, and sienna, the ship went to Aden 
carrying as a passenger Mr. P“=gle, the 
English consul. A few days later Captain 
Crowninshield was informed that Mr. 
Pringle had taken passage for England 
from Aden in the ship Alert, which had 
been captured by Arabs, the captain and 
fifteen men murdered and the vessel carried 
off to India. 

Meanwhile a rumor had reached Salem 
that the America, instead of obeying orders 
and going to Sumatra, had veered away to 
Mocha after coffee. The owners had 
implicitly enjoined Captain Crowninshield 
after this imploring fashion: 

“Now you ve broken orders so often, see 
for once if you can’t mind them.” 

When the ship was sighted off Salem 
harbor, the owners and some of their friends 
hastily put off in a small boat, wholly in the 
dark as to where their skipper had been 
and what he had fetched home, and not at 
all easy in their minds. If he had secured 
coffee, then they stood to win a small for- 
tune, but if the cargo was pepper, which 
they had ordered him to get—well, the 


*Mauritius. 
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bottom had dropped out of the pepper 
market a short time before and the prospect 
was not so pleasing. It was a sea lottery 
of the kind that lent excitement to the re- 
turn of most Salem ventures beyond the 
seas. As the owners neared the ship they 
began to sniff the wind. They thought 
they could smell coffee, but the old salt at 
the tiller suggested that the fragrant odor 
might be blown from a fresh pot of the bev- 
erage in the galley, and hopes fell below par. 
As soon as they were within fair hailing dis- 
tance Captain Benjamin Crowninshield, one 
of the owners, shouted through a speaking 
trumpet: “What’s your cargo?” 

“Pep-p-er-r,” came the doleful response 
from the skipper on the quarterdeck. 

“You're a liar, blast your eyes, I smell 
coffee,” roared back the agitated owner 
through his trumpet. 

The Captain had had his little joke, and 
he was effusively forgiven, for he had 
brought back a cargo that harvested a 
clean profit of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars when sold in Holland. 

As soon as war was declared the owners 
of the America hastened the task of fitting 
her out as a privateer. Her upper deck 
was removed, and her sides filled in with 
stout oak timber between the planking and 
ceiling. Longer yards and royal masts 
gave her an immense spread of cloth, and, 
square-rigged on her three masts, she was a 
stately cloud of canvas when under full sail. 
Her guns were eighteen long nine-pounders, 
two six-pounders, two eighteen-pound 
carronades, and for small arms, forty 
muskets, four blunderbusses, fifty-five 
pistols, seventy-three cutlasses, ten mus- 
kets, thirty-six tomahawks or boarding 
axes, and thirty-nine boarding pikes. 

Her crew of one hundred and fifty men 
comprised a commander, three lieutenants, 
sailing master, three mates, surgeon, 
purser, captain of marines, gunner, gunner’s 
mate, carpenter, carpenter’s mate, steward, 
steward’s mate, seven prize masters, 
armorer, drummer, fifer, three quarter- 
masters, and one hundred and twenty-two 
seamen. ‘This was the organization of a 
man-of-war of her time, and discipline was 
maintained as smartly as in the navy. 

On her first cruise the America was com- 
manded by Captain Joseph Ropes, son of 
that Revolutionary privateersman, Captain 
David Ropes who was killed in a bloody 
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action aboard the Jack off Halifax. Joseph 
Ropes was also a kinsman of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and of Nathaniel Bowditch, 
the two sons of Salem whose fame is world- 
wide. This captain of the America had 
sailed in her as a merchantman to the 
Mediterranean, and it is related that he 
made so favorable an impression upon the 
Sultan of Turkey that the potentate wished 
to negotiate through him a commercial 
treaty with the United States. 

Tradition says that the only thing in the 
world Captain Ropes feared was reproof 
from his mother. She hated the sea be- 
cause the boy’s father had lost his life upon 
it, and young Joseph ran away on his first 
voyage to the West Indies when he was 
little past the spankable age. He took 
care to send her as a peace offering a barrel 
of molasses before he dared return home 
and face her sorrowing indignation. Cap- 
tain Ropes made only one cruise in the 
America after which he retired from the 
sea. He captured six prizes, valued at 


$158,000, all of them merchantmen which , 


could make no resistance to the heavy 
battery of the privateer. 

Her second cruise was in command of 
Captain John Kehew who had been a first 
lieutenant under Captain Ropes. The 
America was at sea four months and took 
ten vessels without notable incident. The 
third, fourth and fifth cruises of the priva- 
teer were entrusted to Captain James 
Chever, Jr., who won a name for himself as 
one of the ablest and most daring sailors of 
the war. He had been in the America from 
her first voyage to Mocha, when he was an 
infant of twelve years, acting as cabin boy. 
He came of a sterling fighting and seafaring 
stock. His father, Captain James Chever, 
was a lieutenant of the first Grand Turk, 
privateer during the Revolution, which 
ship, among other notable achievements, 
captured a large cargo of military supplies 
intended for Cornwallis. These stores were 
delivered to Washington and were a great 
assistance in the siege of Yorktown. The 
son rose to be a master of merchant vessels 
before he was twenty, and when he was 
given command of the America privateer 
in 1813 he was twenty-two years old, with 
one hundred and fifty men to take his 
orders and one of the finest and fastest 
ships afloat to win him fame and fortune. 

From the log of his first cruise in the 
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America the following extracts are chosen, 
as showing the daily life and business 
aboard a Yankee privateer a century ago: 


“Dec. 14 (1813). Latter part, strong breezes 
and clear weather. At11 A. M.sawa sail bear- 
ing E. by N. Called all hands and made sail in 
chase; and sent up Top Gallant yards. At 
; P. M. coming up with our chase very fast. He 

oisted English colors and hauled up his courses. 
At half-past 3 P. M. we hauled down our English 
colors; gave him a gun; and hoisted American 
colors. Passed within pistol shot of him, to 
windward, firing continually; exchanged three 
broadsides; in a few minutes afterward we past 
round his bow and gave him a raking fire. Our 
guns under water. There being a great sea and 
our decks full of water, and perceiving him to 
be a light transport of about six hundred tons, 
mounting 28 or 30 guns and full of men, we con- 
cluded if we took him we should not reap any 
advantage as he could not be of much value; 
therefore thought it prudent to leave him. 
During the action received a number of shot one 
of which cut away part of the maintopsail yard. 
The —— being double reefed the shot went 
through both reefs; another shot went through 
our fore topsail; another cut away one of our fore- 
shrouds. John McIntire, a marine, while in the 
act of loading his musket, was shot through the 
left breast and expired instantly. From 4 to 
6 P. M. employed sending down the main topsail 
and yard and getting up another. At half past 
six sent up the main topsail; while bending it 
lost a man out of the main top-mast rigging by 
the name of Ebenezer Osgood. It being very 
dark and a long sea, thought it imprudent to 
get the boat out. At 8 set the maintopsail close 
reefed. Close reefed the fore topsail and took in 
the mizzen topsail and main sail; at 9 took in the 
foresail; at 10 took in the fore topsail; at 11 took 
in the maintopsail and mizzen staysail and lay 
to under the fore and main staysail. Strong 
gales and cloudy weather. At 4 past 1 A. M. 
sent down the top-gallant yards. At 3 set the 
mizzen staysail. At 7 set the fore and mizzen 
topsails. A gun bursted.” 

“Dec. 25. Commences with light breezes and 
pleasant weather. At 2 P. M. took in the stay- 
sails and jib. At 3 all hands to quarters; exer- 
cise the guns. At 4 let two reefs out of the 
topsails. At half past four hands aft while the 
carpenter > ae the 4 4 on the cutwater.” 

“Jan. 18th. Ati P.M. coming up with our 
chase very fast found him to be a schooner. 
At 4 P. M. gave him a gun, and he hove to and 
hoisted English colors. Boarded him and found 
him to be the English schooner Martha, Wm. 
Williams, master, from Waterford, bound for 
Cadiz. Cargo dry goods, butter, bacon, Beef, 
etc. Put on board Wm. C. Hooper as prize 
master, with six men and ordered her for Amer- 
ica. Took Mr. Wilson, mate, and three men. 
Left no one on board of her except the captain. 
Sent on board schooner 150 pounds bread, 10 
do. chocolate, 4 gallons rum, 110 gallons water. 
Received from her five firkins butter. At6 P.M. 
pemes from her. At 10 hauled up the main- 
sail.” 
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In a way, this capturing of small mer- 
chant vessels, the loss of which spelled 
beggary for their masters, seemed a cruel 
and unnecessary part of war between na- 
tions. It had its stern use, however, in 
crippling England’s commercial strength, 
and in compelling her navy to protect 
her trading fleets. The America swooped 
among these deep-laden craft like a hawk in 
a dovecote, snatching them from convoys, 
or picking them up in the English Channel 
almost within sight of their own shores. 
Her logs are filled with such entries as these: 


“Jan. 23. He proved to be the British ship 
Diana, George W. Carlton, master, from London 
bound for Madeira, cargo, deals. From 2 to 6 
P. M. boats employed in taking out articles from 
the ship as the captain contemplated burning 
her. During the afternoon received on board 
all the Diana’s company consisting of 15 in 
number and one passenger, likewise a —— 
of duck, rigging, etc. At 3 P. M. after taking all 
necessary things out of the Diana, set fire to 
her.” 

“Jan. 26th. At 2 P.M. saw a sail bearing 
N.N.W.; called all hands to make sail in chase. 
At 3 sent up Royal masts and yards; and set all 
necessary sail. At 8 came up with the chase; 
it proved to be the British brig Sovereign from 
Cork bound for Liverpool, John Brewn com- 
mander. Took on board the prisoners and put 
on board Mr. Hall, prize master with six men and 
ordered her to America. Her cargo consisted of 
coals, crates, butter, etc.” 

“Jan. 27th. A number of our men on board 
the Sovereign fitting a new foremast and doing 
other necessary work. At 4 P. M. saw a sail on 
the lee bow. Made a signal for our boats and 
all hands to repair on board. Instantly got in 
the boats and made all necessary sail in chase. 
At 5 nearing the chase very fast. At half past 
9 lighted our side lanterns and called all hands to 
quarters. At 10 within gunshot of him. Fired 
and brought him to. Got out the gig and 
brought the captain on board with his papers. 
She proved to be the British ship Falcon, Atkin- 
son master, from Liverpool via Lisbon, bound to 
the Canaries, with a very valuable cargo of 
merchandise. At 11 took on board the prisoners. 
Put on board Mr. Cleaves as prize master with 
12 hands.” 

“Jan. 28. At 8 A.M. saw a sail on the lee 
bow. A signal was made for the boat and all 
hands to repair on board. Made sail in chase. 
At 4 P. M. discovered him to be a brig. At half 
past 9 gave him a gun; he not regarding it soon 
after gave him another and he rounded to. Got 
out the boat and boarded him. The captain 
came on board with his papers. She proved to 
be the British brig Ann of London, Appleton, 
master, from Oporto bound to Bayhei in ballast; 
not being of much value, permitted him to pass, 
after putting all our prisoners on board of him, 
being forty-six in number including the brig’s 
crew, and directed him to land them in Teneriffe 
and there to report to the proper officer. At 
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4 P.M. got all the prisoners on board and 
ordered him to make sail.” 


Prize after prize was thus entered in the 
log, for the America overhauled everything 
she sighted and made chase after, and 
managed to keep in the track of the richest 
trade bound to and from England, nor 
could British frigates find and drive her 
off her station. Other entries for this third 
cruise include the following: 


“Feb. 19th. Coming up with our chase very 
fast. At 4 past 3 took in studding sails and 
Royals. At 4 fired a gun and brought him to 
and boarded him. He proved to be the British 
brig Sisters from Malaga, cargo wine and fruit, 

rize to the American privateer Young Wasp of 
hiladelphia. At 5 nee ag with him.” 

“Feb. 20th. All hands to quarters and exer- 
cise the great guns, Boarders, etc. Started two 
Hogsheads of salt water forward to trim ship by 
the stern.” 

“Feb. 24th. Ato A. M. got out the launch to 
scrub the bottom. All hands employed in 
setting up and tearing down the rigging. At 
7 P.M. put all prisoners in Irons for bad Con- 
duct.” 

“March 1. At 9 A.M. saw a sail bearing 
Hauled up for him and set the 
mainsail, jib and mizzen. At 10 perceived the 
sail to be a ship of war, apparently a frigate; 
wore ship to the N.N.W. Set top gallant sails, 
staysails and top mast studding sails, and sent 
up the Royal yards. At 4 past 11 fired a lee 
gun and hoisted our colors.” 

“March 2. Lost sight of the ship astern at 
Pom.” 

“March 6. At 4 past 2 all hands to quarters 
for exercise. Got out the boat and carried an 
empty water cask from the ship, about 60 yards 
to fire at. Blew off one Broadside. All the 
shots went very near. At 4 went in swimming.” 


On this cruise the America took an even 
dozen prizes. Touching at Portsmouth, 
(N. H.), to gather her crew which had been 
dangerously reduced by manning prizes, 
the privateer refitted and sailed on her 
fourth cruise, October 31, 1814. This was 
her only unlucky voyage. She ran into a 
submerged derelict at sea, and was so badly 
damaged that Captain Chever returned to 
Salem for repairs before any captures had 
been made. 

Departure was made from Salem for the 
fifth and last cruise on November 25, 1814. 
“On this cruise,” writes B. B. Crowninshield 
in an interesting summary of the America’s 
log, “the sea seemed to be full of English 
men-of-war and much of the America’s 
time was taken up in dodging and running 
away from frigates, and the crew no doubt 
realized the danger of capture to which 
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they were continually exposed; at all 
events the log on Jan. 8th and on each 
succeeding Sunday records that ‘all hands 
were called to prayers,’ although prayers 
were in no way allowed to interfere with 
the management of the ship or the further- 
ance of the purpose for which she was 
fitted out. They attended prayers at 
intervals before, and had returned thanks 
for a Merciful Providence Dec. 11.” 

On February 27th, the America fell in 
with the English packet, Princess Elizabeth, 
of 188 tons, armed with six nine-pound car- 
ronades, two long brass nine-pounders, and 
manned by thirty-two men. She proved 
to be a rarely plucky foeman, and during 
the hot engagement that followed, Captain 
Chever’s crew exhibited a skill in gunnery 
comparable with that of the tars of the 
Constitution and other American frigates. 
Captain Chever describes the action in 
these words: 


“At half past 4 P. M. saw a sail on our weather 
bow, made all sail in chase of her. At 4 past 
six P. M. lost sight of the above ship. Atg P. M. 
wore ship to the S. and E., judging that after he 
lost sight of us he would keep his former course 
to the Eastward. Hauled up our main course. 
At 6 A.M. saw the above ship to the west. 
Wore ship and stood after him. At 8 A.M. 
still in chase of the above ship, coming up with 
him very fast. He hauled down his signals, 
fired a gun and hoisted an English Ensign and 
Pennant. At the same time we fired a gun and 
hoisted English colors. Atg A. M. nearly on his 
Lee quarter, hauled down English and hoisted 
American colors. He immediately bore away 
before the wind and gave us a broadside which 
we returned by giving him another, when the 
action became general. At 12 minutes past 
nine, seeing his colors hanging overboard, con- 
cluded that he had struck and ceased firing, but 
in two minutes, seeing his fire, commenced firing 
again. At 18 minutes past 9 he surrendered, 
we receiving no loss on board the America 
neither in men, rigging, sails, or hull. 

“At 4 past nine boarded him; he proved to be 
H.B.M. Bhip Packet Princess Elizabeth, John 
Forresdale commander, mounting 8 carriage guns 
and 32 men, from Rio Janeiro bound to Fal- 
mouth. Her loss was 2 killed and 13 wounded; 
among the latter was the Capt. by a grape shot 
through the thigh. The Packet was very much 
cut to pieces. She had 8 shot holes between 
wind and water, 3 nine-pound shot in her main- 
mast, just above deck, one in her mizzen mast, 
and one in her main topmast, and one in her 
fore topmast, with his braces, bowlines and part 
of his shrouds and stays cut away, and about 
700 shot holes thro’ his sails besides a large 
number through his bulwarks. On our ap- 
mae them they thought us to be some 

unning ship with 12 or 14 guns and the rest 
Quakers. But they found their mistake so as 
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to convince them that Quakers were not silent 
at all times. Took out her guns, muskets, 
pistols, cutlasses, powder and shot on board the 
America, and gave her up to her original crew, 
to proceed on to Falmouth, after putting on 
board 6 prisoners, and a quantity of bread as 
they had on board only 15 pounds for 25 
men. Sent our Doctor on board to dress the 
wounded.” 


After taking thirteen prizes on this cruise 
the America returned to Salem and the last 
entry in her log reads: 

“April 18 (1814). At 4 P.M. came to 
with the best bower in seven fathoms and 
handed all sails and fired a salute of forty 
guns. People all discharged to go on shore. 
So ends the ship America’s last cruise.” 
During her career as a privateer she had 
sent safely into port twenty-seven British 
vessels, but her captures much exceeded 
this number. Six of her prizes were re- 
taken on their way to America and many 
more were destroyed at sea. Her officers 
and crew divided more than one-half mil- 
lion dollars in prize money. More than 
this, with an American navy so small that 
it could not hope to take the offensive 
against England’s mighty sea power, the 
America had played her part well in 
crippling that maritime commerce which 
was the chief source of English greatness. 
This beautiful ship never went to sea again. 
For reasons unknown and inexplicable at 
the present time, she was allowed to lay 
dismantled alongside Crowninshield’s wharf 
in Salem until 1831 when she was sold at 
auction and broken up. 

Long after the war Captain Chever, 
master of a merchant vessel, became ac- 
quainted in the harbor of Valparaiso with 
Sir James Thompson, captain of the British 
frigate Dublin. This man-of-war had been 
fitted out with the special object of captur- 
ing the America in 1813. While the two 
captains chatted together in cordial friend- 
liness, Sir James Thompson fell to telling 
stories of his service afloat in chase of the 
famous Yankee privateer. ‘Il was almost 
within gunshot of her once, just as night 
was coming on,” said he, “but by daylight 
she had outsailed the Dublin so devilish 
fast that she was no more than a speck on 
the horizon. And by the way, | wonder 
if you know who it was that commanded 
the America on that cruise?” Captain 
Chever was glad to answer such an ab- 
surdly easy question as this, and the former 
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foemen enjoyed the singular coincidence of 
this amicable meeting. 

Even during the years of conflict the 
Yankee privateersmen had more sympathy 
for than hatred of the prisoners whose ships 
they took or destroyed. Far more than 
the patriot landsman they could feel for 
these hapless victims of warfare on the seas, 
for they had suffered similar misfortunes 
at the hands of Englishmen, year after 
year. In an era of nominal peace the 
British navy alone had confiscated more 
American vessels than were captured from 
under the English flag by Yankee priva- 
teers in the War of 1812. And if the 
merciless ravages of such fleet sea hawks 
as the America beggared many a British 
skipper whose fate in no way touched the 
issue of the war, it should be remembered, 
on the other hand, that in every American 
seaport there were broken captains and 
ruined homes whose irremediable disasters 
had been wrought by British authority. 

In order to gain a somewhat more inti- 
mate realization of the spirit of those times, 
it may be worth while to review a typical 
incident which befell Captain Richard 
Cleveland of Salem. In 1806 he was in 
command of the ship Telemaco in which he 
had staked all his cash and credit, together 
with the fortunes of his friend and partner, 
Nathaniel Shaler. Their investment in 
ship and cargo amounted to more than 
fifty thousand dollars won after years of 
maritime risk and adventure in every sea of 
the globe. He sailed from Rio Janeiro for 
Havana, and said of the prospects of this 
voyage in a letter to his wife: 


“With what a series of misfortunes have | 
not been assailed for the past three years, and 
with what confidence can | now expect to 
escape the pirates in the West Indies? I expect 
to meet the British ships of war, but do not fear 
them, as my business is regular, and such as will 
bear the nicest scrutiny by those who act un- 
rightly; but should I meet with any of those 
privateers the consequence may be serious as 
they respect the property of no one.” 


In his published narrative Captain Cleve- 
land made this additional comment: 


“ But these were precarious times for neutrals, 
when the two great belligerents (England and 
France) agreed in nothing else than plundering 
them On the presumption, however, 
that such neutral commerce as did not, even in a 
remote degree, prejudice the interests of the 
belligerents ond be unmolested, I felt that I 
had little else than sea-risk to guard against, 
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and was therefore free from anxiety on the 
subject of insurance.” 

Near the equator Captain Cleveland was 
overhauled by a British frigate, and later 
by a sloop of war, the commanders of both 
of which vessels satisfied themselves of the 
legality of his voyage and very civilly per- 
mitted him to go on his way. Convinced 
that he was in no danger from this quarter, 
Captain Cleveland expected a safe arrival 
in Havana. Near Martinique he hove in 
sight of a British fleet, of which Admiral 
Cochrane was in command on board the 
Ramillies, seventy-four. The American 
shipmaster was summoned on board the 
flagship, his papers carefully examined by 
the captain, and no cause found for his 
detention. He was sent aboard his ship, 
and made sail on his course with a happy 
heart. Scarcely was he under way when 
Admiral Cochrane signaled him to heave 
to again, and without deigning to question 
him or look at his papers ordered the ship 
seized and taken to the Island of Tortola 
for condemnation proceedings. These for- 
malities were a farce, the Telemaco was 
confiscated with her cargo and after fruit- 
less efforts to obtain a fair hearing Captain 
Cleveland wrote: 


“I am now on the point of embarking for 
home, after being completely stripped of the 
fruits of many years’ hard toil «> sO have 

racticed the self-denial incident to leaving my 
amily for so long a time; to have succeeded 
in reaching Rio Janeiro after being dismasted 
and suffering all the toils and anxieties of a 
voyage of forty-three days in that crippled con- 
dition; to have surmounted the numerous ob- 
stacles and risks attendant on the peculiarity of 
the transactions in port; to have accomplished 
the business of lading and despatching the ves- 
sels in defiance of great obstacles, and to per- 
ceive the fortune almost within my grasp which 
would secure me ease and independence for the 
remainder of my life—and then, by irresistable 
means of brute force, to see the whole swept off, 
and myself and family thereby reduced in a 
moment from affluence to poverty, must be ad- 
mitted as a calamity of no ordinary magnitude. 
; After the villany | have seen practised 
at Tortola by men whose power and riches not 
only give them a currency among the most re- 
spectable, but make their society even courted, 
I blush for the baseness of mankind and almost 
lament that I am one of the same species.” 


In the list of Salem privateers of 1812 
one finds that few of them were of the 
same class with the splendid and for- 
midable America. Indeed, some were as 
audaciously equipped, manned and sailed 
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as the little craft which put to sea in the 
Revolution. For example, among the 
forty private armed craft hailing from 
Salem during the latter war, there were 
such absurd cock-sparrows as: 


The Active, 20 tons, 2 guns (4 lbs.), 25 men. 

Black Vomit (boat), 5 tons, muskets, 16 men. 

Castigator (launch), 10 tons, 1 6-lb. carronade, 
20 men. 

Fame, 30 tons, 2 6-lbs., 30 men. 

Orion (boat), 5 tons, muskets, 20 men. 

Phenix, 20 tons, 1 6-lb., 25 men. 

Terrible (boat), 5 tons, muskets, 16 men. 


The schooner Helen was a merchant 
vessel loaned by her owners to a crew of 
volunteers for the special purpose of cap- 
turing the Liverpool Packet, a venturesome 
English privateer which for several months 
had made herself the terror of all vessels 
entering Massachusetts Bay. She clung to 
her cruising ground off Cape Cod and 
evaded the privateers sent in search of her. 
At last the seamen of Salem determined to 
clip her wings, and the notion was most 
enthusiastically received. The Helen was 
fitted out and seventy volunteers put on 
board in the remarkably brief time of four 
hours. Captains Upton and Tibbetts, the 
leaders of the expedition, organized a pa- 
rade through the Salem streets, led by a 
flag bearer, a fifer and drummer, and had 
not made the circuit of the town before the 
full crew was enlisted. Four six-pounders 
were borrowed from the privateer /obn, 
and before nightfall of the same day the 
Helen was heading for sea. Some of her 
crew leaped aboard as she was leaving the 
wharf and signed articles while the schooner 
was working down the harbor. They failed 
to overhaul the Liverpool Packet, which had 
sailed for Halifax to refit, but their spirit 
was most praiseworthy. The English 
privateer was captured later by another 
Yankee vessel. 

The Grand Turk was one of the finest 
privateers of the war, an East India ship 
of 310 tons, fitted out with eighteen guns 
and one hundred and fifty men. Her com- 
manders were Holten J. Breed and Nathan 
Green who made brilliantly successful 
cruises. After one cruise of one hundred 
and three days she returned to Salem with 
only forty-four of her crew on board, the 
remainder having been put into prizes, of 
which she had captured eight, one of them 
with a cargo invoiced at one hundred and 
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fifty thousand dollars. Her log describes 
several astonishing escapes from British 
cruisers in which she showed a nimble pair 
of heels that won her the name of being one 
of the fastest armed ships afloat. During 
her last cruise Captain Nathan Green made 
the following entries: 


“Friday, March 10 (1815) at daylight the man 
at the masthead descried a sail in the eastern 
quarter. Called all hands immediately and 
made sail in chase. Soon after saw another sail 
on the weather bow. Still in pursuit of the 
chase and approaching her fast. At 6.30 
_— very near the second sail which was a 

ortuguese schooner standing W.S.W. At 
7 saw third sail three points on our lee bow, the 
chase a 5 At 8 discovered the third to be a 
large - y the wind to the north and west- 
ward. At 10 being } of a mile to windward 
discovered the chase to be a frigate, endeavoring 
to decoy us. Tacked ship and she immediately 
tacked and made all sail in pursuit of us. Soon 
perceived we had the superiority of sailing, dis- 
a te the American flag and fired a shot in 
defiance. At 11 the wind hauled suddenly to 
the westward. The frigate received a favorable 
breeze which caused her to lay across and near- 
ing usfast. At 11.30 the frigate within gunshot, 
got out our sweeps and made considerable 
mg although calm and a short head sea. 

rigate commenced firing, got out her boats and 
attempted to tack four different times but did 
not succeed. Hoisted our colors and gave her 
a number of shot. A ship to leeward, a frigate 
also. At noon swept our brig round with her 
head to the northward, and having the wind 
more favorable, left the chaser considerably. 
The day ends with extreme sultry weather and 
both ships in pursuit of us. 

“Saturday, March 11, at dark, frigates using 
every exertion to near us. 

“Sunday, March 12, at 1.30 P.M. saw two 
sail two points on our lee bow, soon discovered 
them to i the two frigates still in pursuit of us 
and much favored by the breeze. At 5 P. M. 
light variable winds with us and the enemy still 
holding the breeze. Took to our sweeps. At 
dark the enemy’s ships bore S.S.W. 

“Monday, March 13, at 2 P.M. the enemy 
having been out of sight 44 hours, concluded to 
get down the fore topmast and replace it with a 
new one. All hands busily employed. At 4 
descried a second sail ahead standing for us. 
At 5.30 got the new fore topmast and top gallant 
mast in place, rigging secured, yards aloft and 
made sail in pursuit of the latter. At 7 came 
up and boarded her; she proved to be a Portu- 
guese brig bound from Bahia to Le Grande with 
a cargo of salt. Finding ourselves discovered 
by the British cruisers, and being greatly en- 
cumbered with prisoners, concluded to release 
them and accordingly paroled five British 
prisoners and discharged ten Spaniards and put 
them on board the brig after giving a necessary 
supply of provisions. 

“Saturday, March 18, at 2 P. M. came up and 
spoke a Portuguese brig from Africa bound to 
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Rio Janeiro with a cargo of slaves. Filled away 
in pursuit of a secend sail in the N.W. At 4.30 
she hoisted English colors and commenced firing 
her stern guns. At 5.20 took in the steering 
sails, at the same time she fired a broadside. 
We opened a fire from our larboard battery, and 
at 5.30 she struck her colors. Got out the boats 
and boarded her. She proved to be the British 
brig Acorn from Liverpool for Rio Janeiro, 
mounting fourteen cannon and having a cargo of 
dry goods. At 5.30 we received the first boat 
load of goods aboard. Employed all night in 
discharging her. 

“Sunday, March 19, at- daylight saw two 
frigates and a brig on the lee beam in chase of us. 
Took a very full boat-load of goods on board, 
manned out the prize with Joseph Phippen and 
eleven men and ordered her for the United 
States. As the prize was in a good plight for 
sailing, | have great reason to think she escaped. 
One of the frigates pursued us for three-quarters 
of an hour, but finding that she had her old 
antagonist gave up the pursuit. Having on 
board one hundred and sixty-odd bales, boxes, 
cases and trunks of goods, which I conceive is 
very valuable, and the brig’s copper and rigging 
being very much out of repair, and the water 
scant, concluded to return home with all possible 
dispatch. As another inducement I have infor- 
mation of a treaty of peace being signed at 
Ghent between the United States and Great 
Britain, and only remains to be ratified by the 
former. 

“Wednesday, March 29, at 4 A. M. saw a sail 
to windward very near us, and tacked in pursuit 
of her. At 8.30 came up with and boarded her. 
She proved to be a Portuguese ship from Africa 
bound to Maranham with 474 slaves on board. 
Paroled and put on board eleven British pris- 
oners. 

“Saturday, April 15, boarded the American 
schooner Commit of and from Alexandria for 
Barbadoes with a cargo of flour. They gave us 
the joyful tidings of peace between America and 
England, which produced the greatest rejoicing 
throughout the ship’s company. 

“Saturday, April 29, 1815, at 7.30 A. M. saw 
Thatchers Island bearing N.W. At 8 saw 
Bakers Island bearing west. At 9.30 came to 
anchor in Salem harbor, cleared decks, and 
saluted the town. This ends the cruise of 118 
days.” 

Captain Nathan Green was a modest 
man, and his log, if taken alone, would 
indicate that his escapes from British 
frigates were most matter-of-fact incidents. 
The fact is, however, that these events of 
his cruise were made notable by rarely 
brilliant feats of seamanship and calculated 
daring. The scene of action began off the 
coast of Pernambuco, in which port Captain 
Green had learned that eight English mer- 
chant vessels were making ready to sail. 
He took prize after prize in these waters, 
until the English assembled several cruisers 
for the express purpose of capturing the 
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privateer. The frigates which chased him 
were part of this squadron, but he not only 
eluded their combined attempts, but con- 
tinued to make captures almost in sight of 
the enemy. His log shows that the pur- 
suit, in which both the Grand Turk and the 
frigate were towed by their boats, and 
sweeps manned for a night and a day was 
as thrilling and arduous a struggle as that 
famous escape of the Constitution from a 
powerful British squadron in the same war. 
The two ships were within firing distance 
of each other for hours on end, and after a 
second frigate joined in the hunt, the Grand 
Turk managed to keep her distance only by 
the most prodigious pluck and skill. 

By the end of the year 1813 the prizes 
captured by Salem privateers had been 
sold for a total amount of more than six 
hundred thousand dollars. Many of the 
finest old mansions of the Salem of to-day, 
great square-sided homes of noble and 
generous aspect, were built in the decade 
following the War of 1812, from prize 
money won by owners of privateers. They 
are stately memorials of prowess of the sea, 
of patriotism as well as lawful booty. 
While shipowners risked and equipped 
their vessels for profit in this stirring busi- 
ness of privateering, the spirit of the town 
is reflected in such incidents as that of 
Doctor Bentley’s ride to Marblehead on a 
gun carriage. The famous Salem parson 
was in the middle of a sermon when Captain 
George Crowninshield appeared at a win- 
dow at the old East Church, and engaged 
in an agitated but subdued conversation 
with Deacon James Brown, whose pew was 
nearest him. Doctor Bentley’s sermon 
halted and he asked: 

“Mr. Brown, is there any news?” 

“The Constitution has put into Marble- 
head with two British cruisers after her, 
and is in danger of capture,” was the 
startling reply. 

“This is a time for action,”’ shouted Doc- 
tor Bentley. ‘Let us go to do what we can 
to save the Constitution, and may God be 
with us, Amen.” 

At the head of his congregation the par- 
son rushed down the aisle and hurried 
toward Marblehead. The alarm had spread 
through the town, and Captain Joseph 
Ropes had assembled the Sea Fencibles, a 
volunteer coast guard two hundred strong. 
Doctor Bentley was their chaplain, and his 

















militant flock hoisted him on board the gun 
which they were dragging with them, and 
thus he rode in state to Marblehead. 
Meantime, however, Captain Joseph Per- 
kins, keeper of the Baker Island Light, had 
put off to the Constitution in a small boat, 
and offering his services as pilot, brought 
the frigate inside the harbor where she was 
safe from pursuit by the Endymion and the 
Tenedos. 

The ill-fated duel between the Chesa- 
peake and the Shannon was fought off 
Boston harbor, and was witnessed by 
thousands of people from Marblehead and 
Salem who crowded the nearest headlands. 
They saw the Chesapeake strike to the 
British frigate after a most desperate com- 
bat in which Captain Lawrence was mor- 
tally hurt. The captured American ship 
was taken to Halifax by the Shannon. As 
soon as the news reached Salem that the 
commander, whose last words “‘ Don’t give 
up the ship” were to win him immortality 
in defeat, was dead in a British port, the 
bronzed sea dogs of the Salem Marine 
Society resolved to fetch his body home in a 
manner befitting his end. Captain George 
Crowninshield obtained permission from 
the Government to sail with a flag of truce 
for Halifax, and he equipped the brig 
Henry for this sad and solemn mission. 
Her crew was picked from among the ship- 
masters of Salem, some of them privateer- 
ing captains, every man of them a proven 
deep-water commander, and thus manned 
the brig sailed for Halifax. It was such a 
crew as never before or since took a vessel 
out of an American port. They brought 
back to Salem the body of Captain James 
Lawrence and Lieutenant Augustus Lud- 
low of the Chesapeake, and the brave old 
seaport saw their funeral column pass 
through its quiet and crowded streets. 
The pallbearers bore names, some of which 
thrill American hearts to-day; Hull, 
Stuart, Brainbridge, Blakely, Creighton 
and Parker, all captains of the Navy. 

“The day was unclouded. As if no inci- 
dent should be wanting to crown the mind 
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with melancholy and woe, the wind blew 
from the same direction and the sea pre- 
sented the same unruffled surface as was 
exhibited to our anxious view when on the 
memorable first day of July, we saw the 
immortal Lawrence proudly conducting his 
ship to action. The brig Henry, 
containing the precious relics, clad in sable, 
lay at anchor in the harbor. At half-past 
12 o'clock they were placed in barges, 
and, preceded by a long procession of 
boats filled with seamen uniformed in blue 
jackets and trousers, with a blue ribbon on 
their hats bearing the motto of ‘Free Trade 
and Sailors’ Rights,’ were rowed by minute 
strokes to the end of India Wharf, where 
the bearers were ready to receive the hon- 
ored dead. From the time the boats left 
the brig until the’ bodies were landed, the 
United States brig Rattlesnake and the brig 
Henry alternately fired minute guns. 

“The immense concourse of citizens 
which covered the wharves, stores and 
housetops to view the boats, the profound 
silence which pervaded the atmosphere, 
broken only by the reverberations of the 
minute guns, rendered this part of the 
solemnities peculiarly grand and impres-. 
sive. 

“Conspicuous in the procession and in 
the church were a large number of naval 
and military officers, also the Salem Marine 
and East India Marine Societies, wearing 
badges, with the Masonic and other 
organizations. 

“On arriving at the Meeting house, the 
coffins were placed in the center of the 
church by the seamen who rowed them 
ashore, and who stood during the ceremony 
leaning upon them in an attitude of 
mourning. The church was decorated 
with cypress and evergreen, and the names 
of Lawrence and Ludlow appeared in 
gilded letters in front of the pulpit.” 

The remains of Lawrence rested in the 
Salem burying ground until 1849 when 
they were removed to New York, where in 
the churchyard of Old Trinity, his monu- 
ment bears the line that can never die: 














IN THE PEAR ORCHARD 
BY E. P. POWELL 


MONG the sweetest rec- 
ollections of my boy- 
hood days are those of 
the Harvest pear tree, 
which stood so near to 
the house that in the 

3 early morning I could 
hear the yellow invitations that fell on 
the roof over my lean-to bedroom— hust- 
ling me out of bed to fill my pockets 
and prepare me for a generous breakfast. 

Only a little way off stood the “butter 

pear,” and this was so shaped, at the large 

end, that it would just fit to a boy’s mouth, 
and then slide in without crowding. The 
first was all juice, and the second was truly 
butter. The number of these that a hearty 
boy could dispose of early in the morning | 
do not recollect, but I once knew with 
accuracy. Between these two trees stood 
the Bon-chretien, a sort of “good Christian” 
that I do not like to recall, except for its 
golden cheeks and its heavy weight. It 
was astringent beyond measure, but it was 
a type of the pear as it used to be before 
evolution took good hold of it. That was 
some seventy years ago, and since those 
days we have had all sorts of delicious new 
pears placed on our plates; but to my 
recollection not one more satisfying to the 
average boy than the little Harvest pear 
that went into my dreams. It came from 

France originally, and it was so delicate 
that Monsieur had named it “Sanspeau”’ 

or “skinless.” 

The pear, as you know, is a member of 
the Rosacee@ or Rose family, and it fairly 

holds its rank next to the apple. Indeed a 





single pear tree will go farther to make a 
family happy than a single apple tree. | 
blush while saying this, remembering my 
McIntosh Reds, my Sherwood Favorites, 
my Northern Spys and my Spitzenburgs. 
But this you can do under a huge Onon- 
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daga or Vergalieu; you can invite a half- 
dozen skillful growers, with the under- 
standing that each one shall bring with him 
his favorite pear, and so you find developed 
a happy social relation, masculine perhaps, 
but refining. | remember very well one 
such company in my Michigan garden. | 
had my Belle Lucratives and Tysons; John 
Cary had his Bartletts and Seckels; Doctor 
Owen had his Boscs and Swans Orange; 
and a young nurseryman brought a half- 
dozen Clairgeaus—not ripe yet, but huge, 
and just touching crimson with their 
cheeks. Then came Doctor Underwood, 
with capacious stomach, into which he was 
throwing pears with avidity, while out of 
his pockets he pulled sort after sort— 
retaining only Flemish Beauty, which he 
held up lovingly, saying: “Gentlemen, 
here is the queen of them all, and in my 
judgment there is nothing finer in all the 
list of pears.” 

Plums belong to the feminine depart- 
ment; pears belong to the masculine. You 
should see such a group of enthusiastic 
horticulturists, gathered of an afternoon, 
over a dozen or twenty plates of new sorts. 
It calls out every bit of refined pride and 
touches the most delicate nerves of taste. 
It was growing pears that made for us such 
men as Downing, Wilder, Barry and 
Ellwanger. The best pear is best by such a 
shading of flavors that it never has been 
possible at our State fairs, to say whether 
Seckel or Bosc or Bartlett or Sheldon quite 
surpasses all the rest. Then to have a new 
sort bear your own name, that indeed is 
something worth the while. But one must 
not be too partial to his own offspring. 
Van Mons, the great Belgian, who was the 
most noted pear expert and originator the 
world ever had, is not remembered to-day 
by a decent fruit. His name is tied to 
half a dozen discarded affairs not worth the 
while. The Sheldon pear should be Mrs. 
Sheldon; for it was a woman that carried 
seed from Connecticut to western New 
York, and from that seed secured a half- 














dozen trees, that bore fruit so nearly 
identical that they have got now badly 
mixed in the orchard. This never happens 
except with very high-bred stock. The 
Seckel is a wilding, that came up in a 
Pennsylvania German's yard and bears his 
name. The Bartlett carries the name, not 
of its originator but of its propagator. And 
so it is that every noble fruit has its history 
as well as its flavors, and when you come to 
know it well you know something finer 
than often can be discovered in the owner's 
genealogy. 

You find charred pears in the kitchen 
heaps of middle Europe, where the lake 
villages used to be. These remnants date 
back of the apple, and so far as we can 
discover, the pear was the very first one of 
this wonderful family to become of im- 
portance to human beings. In fact it 
seems probable that an eatable pear, or 
possibly a cookable pear, was in possession 
of our ancestors a good while before there 
were eatable apples or even cherries, plums, 
and possibly even strawberries. But the 
whole rose family was just as surely work- 
ing up toward civilized and garden condi- 
tions as human beings themselves. Evo- 
lution has brought us along together, with 
pretty nearly equal step, and now it looks 
as if our future development was to be 
nearly as close as our past. 

What most impresses me in my orchard 
and fruit garden is the astounding instabil- 
ity in the forms of growth and fruitage. 
There is a possibility in every direction, 
and something new, and probably better, 
is to be looked for at every turn. In wild 
plums and wild strawberries and wild apples 
you get little of value; but look out of my 
balcony into this orchard and garden of 
mine. No two apple trees are alike, and 
no two plums carry the same flavor, color, 
shape and consistency. The pears are 
marching off independently in a dozen 
directions. What is to come of it? Surely 
better things. Man has brought this about, 
and it constantly reacts upon his own evo- 
lution. We are not only making new 
apples and pears, but they are making new 
sorts of men. What we have to look out 
for is a race of Burbanks. Such sorts of 


fellows will appear in our families in these 
fruit-creating days, just as musicians and 
architects used to turn up in medieval 
families. 


Children are born, not only of 
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their parents, but of the age in which they 
live. Environment goes back of birth as 
surely as heredity. 

In the pear orchard the study of evolu- 
tion is peculiarly interesting, because we 
find nature at a sort of crossroads. It 
seems to be difficult for her to decide just 
what to do on specific occasions. This 
indecision in evolution has left the pear 
uncertain whether to hide itself in the 
foliage, or to become conspicuous by con- 
trast with the foliage. If the fruit is 
hidden it will be more likely to escape 
cattle, but will be quite as likely to be 
devoured by rodents. If eaten by cattle 
the seed will be dropped near by, but if by 
squirrels the seeds will be carried far and 
near and the pear have a better chance of 
propagation. So it happens that the 
Bartlett and the Clapp and some other of 
the finer sorts stand out with golden color 
and crimson cheeks. It is easy to pick 
these sorts and pick them clean. But you 
may go over a Sheldon or an Anjou many 
times before you will have made a clean 
harvest of it. There is a good deal of this 
indecision around in other directions, but | 
always feel that it is conspicuously present 
in my pear orchard. 

The story of horticulture is one of steady 
progress ail along the line, but each fruit 
has to take its turn. The pear had its day 
of glory about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when there were half a dozen en- 
thusiasts whose dreams were only of that 
one peculiarly fine fruit which adapts itself 
to the back yards of our cities. There were 
very few pear orchards in 1850, and | think 
that one hundred bushels a year would 
easily have supplied New York City. 
Downing traveled a great many thousand 
miles to study up the locally famous 
varieties. When he had secured scions 
from them all he opened the way to. pear 
orchards down the Hudson Valley and 
around Boston, where brains and fruit went 
together. Very few of our choicest pears 
date back of the middle of the last century. 

The pear is really more hardy than the 
apple and needs less cosseting. There are 
trees still standing near Monroe, in the 
State of Michigan, which were planted by 
the French settlers before Penn founded 
Philadelphia. Pear trees can be kept in 
good and bearing condition for three hun- 
dred years, and apples for at least one 
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hundred and fifty years. I have an apple 
tree one hundred and fifteen years old, 
and its annual fruitage is as perfect as it 
was sixty years ago. 

The two things always needed for suc- 
cessful culture of the pear are plenty of 
humus, and a reasonable supply of water. 
Humus is what we generally find lacking; 
and in the Southern States, which are 
burned over once a year, it is lamentably 
needed. This humus is incipient soil, but 
it has a’mission of its own, beside feeding 
the plant, in the way of equalizing the 
temperature of the soil, excluding excessive 
heat and preventing excessive cold. The 
only remedy that we can immediately 
apply is a large amount of mulching. | 
never plant a fruit tree, or in fact any 
other kind of tree without immediately 
placing about it a copious mulch. In the 
Northern States I use by preference the 
ashes of anthracite coal, including the 
small percentage of wood ash that is gen- 
erally on hand. If this material cannot be 
easily secured rotten straw or hay or even 
fresh cut rowen will do. Old tan bark 
makes a very good material. 

In Florida | compost all sorts of wasting 
vegetation, coarse grasses, with manures 
that are available. This compost is used 
as mulch, but always with a good spread of 
sandy soil laid on top. Underneath such 
a mulch you will find that the heat has not 
penetrated so as to endanger the fine 
fibrous roots. Without this provision it is 
difficult to grow either apple or pear or 
plum in the Southern States. Peaches will 
do better; but will succumb to a dry and 
torrid season. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on this matter of soil cover. 
The law of life with a pear tree is precisely 
that of a human being; “Head cool, and 
feet warm.” But at all events equalize 
the temperature about the roots. Roots 
can find something to eat, but they cannot 
stand drying and burning. Sandy soil 
conducts heat very rapidly and very 
deeply; this very soon disposes of the 
delicate little fibers that do the feeding. 
Then we are told very sagely, that pears 
will not do in this climate. Even the 
Government has a bulletin, allowing that 
apples will not thrive in Florida. Why 
not? No one tells us why not, but the 
reason is that the roots are burned up; and 
to stop this burning we must mulch, mulch, 
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mulch. This mulch, as fast as it becomes 
decomposed can be worked in, not only 
around the trees but wherever needed. 
Planting a pear tree is a nice bit of art, 
and yet it does not need any sort of knowl- 
edge outside of the sphere of commonsense. 
If Joshua Reynolds painted with “‘brains,”’ 
much more must an orchardist plant trees 
with brains. The roots should never see 
the sun, and after the top has been pruned 
of all limbs—leaving only two or three 
inches of the leaders, prune off the torn 
roots, and place them in a hole twice as big 
as the roots will fill. Sift in good vegetable 
mold, working the roots with your hands so 
that they will have the largest feeding 
space; then tread the dirt very solid, two 
or three times as you are filling the hole. 
This is needed so that the roots will never 
be jarred when they begin to take hold 
with tiny new fibers, and partly so that 
you will not need to stake your tree after 
it is set. But if the tree is large, and the 
dirt is friable, you had still better stake 
and tie. This is particularly necessary if 
the setting is done in the fall, facing rough 
blasts and snow piles. If the ground is 
sticky don’t plant at all, but heel in your 
trees until the ground is about as you 
would like to have it for hoeing. As soon 
as your tree is well set and well stamped 
down, put on the mulch. If the weather 
is dry, pour in a pail of water as you put 
the dirt in, and before the mulch is put 
on. This is the whole key to planting fruit 
trees. They all need about the same care. 
Be sure to get good stocky trees, and on 
no account ever plant whipstalks. These. 
slim little affairs are not worth your time— 
not if given to you. If you can get nothing 
else, and must plant such stuff, cut right to 
the ground, and get a new tree altogether. 
When this new shoot starts up from the 
ground, be careful that you do not make 
another mere shoot of it by too close prun- 
ing. A good nursery, once found, deserves 
your steady patronage, and don’t be hired 
by low prices to plant rubbish. After the 
tree is set pruning consists in two things; 
first in an annual heading back of the tree, 
removing about one-third of the growth; 
and second, it consists in removing all 
superfluous wood, shoots and suckers, as 
fast as they appear. A good fruit grower 
goes around his pear orchard as often as 
twice a month, all summer, and pinches out 




















every bud that starts where he does not 
wish it to start. In this way every limb 
must be placed just where he desires, and 
the tree will almost surely be symmetrical. 
Removing the suckers prevents a lot of 
vitality going to waste. The aim should 
also be to keep the head of the tree open to 
the light and air. In the fall, just as the 
growth ceases I head in the tree, leaving on 
each limb the terminal bud pointing where 
I wish the growth to start the next spring. 
In this way we can make a tree to fill up 
gaps, and we can prevent limbs over- 
lapping or abrading each other. 

However, in trimming, do not get pos- 
sessed with the idea that there is such a 
thing as an ideal pear tree. There are 
ideals among pear trees, but it is impos- 
sible to grow all sorts alike. The Anjou 
comes the nearest to a perfect form, the 
Seckel has a naturally round head; the 
Buffam grows erect like a Lombardy pop- 
lar. Now if you try to grow all these alike, 
as some of the books tell us, there will be a 
sad failure. Cut off the erect limbs on the 
Buffam and the tree is forever ruined. It 
will not form a round Seckel head, nor will 
it adjust itself to the methods of any other 
variety. The plum lends itself to land- 
scape work very readily. For a natural 
arbor you can find few things more beau- 
tiful than a cluster of wild plum. In 
Florida they make for me dense foliage and 
unsurpassable shade—under which a few 
rustic seats give delightful retreat from 
noonday heat. Swinging in a hammock 
one finds the most absolute sleep. In the 
Western States nature uses them as she 
does wild apple, running grapevines over 
them, and so constructing bowers of 
exquisite beauty. The pear is too formal 
for this sort of work, but it lends itself very 
easily to the hedge or windbreak. The 
Buffam is one of the best hedge trees that 
I know. Standing erect, if in good soil, it 
reaches a height of thirty feet. Now if in 
front of this rowof trees one has, alternating 
a few bushes of arbor vite or of Tartarian 
honeysuckle, the utility will be quite 
equaled by the beauty. Such a pear 
hedge will generally yield a heavy supply 
of pears, and if of the Buffam sort, the 
fruit will be as good as we have for pickling. 

Pick nearly all sorts of pears about one 
week before they are soft—this is specially 
needful with the Clapp’s Favorite and the 
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Bartlett. I grew the Bartlett for many 
years before I discovered its real flavor. 
Ripened on the tree it is a woody and 
insipid affair, wholly unlike the delicious 
fruit yielded by ripening in a darkened 
cellar or chamber. Clapp’s Favorite will 
decay very early if left on the tree; if 
picked ten days before ripe, and stored in a 
dark cool room, it not only becomes a most 
delicious fruit but is an excellent keeper. 
There are, however, a few varieties that 
prefer to hang on the trees until dead ripe; 
among these are Rostiezer, Seckel and 
Flemish Beauty. There may be some 
dispute about this last variety, and you 
may try it both ways. 

The enemies of the pear are blight and 
fungus, and occasjonally the psylla. The 
blight is by no means the worst trouble, 
because we can manage it. Plant your 
trees open to the sun and air, and while you 
work about them every year with heavy 
mulching, never plow the orchard. At 
present blight is a local affair, although the 
germs are probably everywhere and only 
wait for conditions to develop them. We 
must prevent the conditions. To do this, 
we equalize the temperature about the 
roots with heavy mulching. Use anthra- 
cite coal ashes or sawdust. Whatever the 
mulch may be, renew it once in a year or 
two, and when it is removed, for forking 
around the tree, let it be replaced very 
promptly. Other forms of fungus some- 
times affect the pear, and in all cases the 
knife and saw must be promptly used to 
cut out the diseased parts and burn them. 
Some of our best varieties have a fungoid 
disease of the fruit itself. The pear cracks 
and in some cases so badly that the whole 
crop goes to waste. Use kerosene emul- 
sion very freely, and spray with Bordeaux 
mixture. The bark of a pear tree when the 
growth is stinted, will harden and the inner 
layer be unable to develop. The sap is 
sluggish and the tree worthless. With a 
sharp knife cut away the outer bark very 
freely, wash with kerosene emulsion, and 
stimulate the growth of the tree with a 
dressing of well-decomposed stable manure. 
This material, which if placed about the 
roots will kill a pear tree, can be used asa 
dressing with excellent effect. The psylla 
is an occasional pest, but does a deal of 
damage in a short time. It is a louse or 
aphis that attacks pear trees, lindens and 








a few other shade trees. When it appears 
you will almost surely discover a wonderful 
development of white-faced hornets. Let 
these little fellows build their paper nests 
without disturbance, for they are going to 
work right hard to clean your pear trees of 
the lice. They will eat them by the 
million, and the more hornets the better. 
Nature has a way of balancing things if you 
will not disturb her. 

If | were to select ten or a dozen of the 
best pears, | think ! should place at the 
head of the list the Flemish Beauty, for 
finely balanced growth of the tree, for a 
superb load of luscious fruit—in my judg- 
ment richer than the Seckel. If you want 
perfect bliss, fill your pockets with Flemish 
Beauty pears some sunny October day, 
roll yourself up on a rustic seat, and with 
your collie by your side get ready for 
dinner. But, alas, the fruit of this pear 
cracks and blights so badly that in large 
sections it must be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion.. Bordeaux mixture must be applied 
with promptness and repeatedly to reduce 
the fungus, so that the crop shall not be a 
total failure. But where you can get it, 
no pear surpasses Flemish Beauty for 
canning, for preserving, and for all around 
luscious fruit. Although very juicy it 
remains solid when cooked or canned. 

If one must let this misfortune of the 
Flemish Beauty count it out of first place, 
he will do well to substitute the Sheldon. 
This variety has a tree form nearly as good 
as the Flemish Beauty, but the limbs are 
more brittle. The fruit belongs in the 
Bergamot family—that is, it is broad at 
the base, greenish red in color, and has a 
brittle and coarse skin. Here is one more 
pear that must not be picked too early. 
Its juices are finest in a sample that has 
hung on the tree to become a sleepy yellow. 
I have taken the first prize at several State 
Fairs with this noble pear. 

For number three | should select the 
Bartlett; not often a perfect-shaped tree, 
and of brittle wood, beside being subject to 
blight; but carrying noble crops, so full 
that one-third at least should be removed 
in June. The Bartlett is the most popular 
pear in existence, but a really fine sample 
is seldom seen in market. It should be 
picked at least one week before fully 
colored, and ripened in dark cool storage. 
The best arrangement for such ripening is a 
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cool cellar, with clean shallow bins or 
shelves. 

For number four I take Anjou—in some 
respects it deserves to be placed at the head 
of the list. The tree is so perfect in growth 
that it deserves a place on the lawn—only 
remember that the Anjou cannot pollenize 
itself, and if you set it at a distance from 
other varieties it is not likely to bear fruit 
at all. The only trouble with this glorious 
pear is that it must hang on the tree well 
into October, and before that time a heavy 
wind is liable to make havoc with the fruit. 

In a group by themselves and taking 
next rank, I place the famous little Seckel, 
intensest in flavor; Bosc, a large and 
delicious pear, but having only a woody 
and brittle tree; Clapp or Clapp’s Favorite, 
which | have already told you, must be 
picked very early to be worth the while. 
Another little group could be made of 
Worden Seckel, Howell, Rossney, Vermont 
Beauty and Boussock. A little group of 
winter pears should take in for succession 
Lawrence, Winter Nellis, Jones, Dana 
Hovey, Josephine and Patrick. Barry. 
There is a pear not yet well known in the 
East, but better in the West as Fame; and 
another as Lincoln—not Lincoln Coreless, 
which is worthless. These two pears are 
worthy of very high rank. 

The exigencies of great heat and the 
sandy soil that conducts midday heat 
down very rapidly.and deeply, have pre- 
vented most of our pears from being gen- 
erally successful in the lower South. The 
result has been the development of a new 
race of pears out of the sand pear or 
Chinese stock. Two or three of these are 
known in the North as Le Conte, Garber 
and Kieffer. In the Southern States can 
be found the Magnolia, the Smith, the 
Stone, all three very much superior to 
Kieffer. Magnolia is delicious and very 
late in ripening; Stone is very early and 
capital for market. 

I recommend every one in these days of 
change and progress, to try growing seed- 
lings. With a pear it will need consider- 
able patience, for it will not get to bearing 
under four or five years, but if you get a 
new sort that is worth the while, it will 
carry your name into a temple of fame 
more surely than waiting for a competitive 
vote among the judges of poems and 
essays. More and more the essays of the 














future will be those in which the hands 
shall co-operate with the brain, and one 
may plant a poem of this sort, inexpen- 
sively, in the quiet corner of his own yard 
and wait for it to spread its limbs, and 
shade him from the summer’s sun. There 
it shall stand until it drops its fruit for his 
children and his children’s children. . 
“O sound to rout the brood of cares; 
The sweep of scythe in morning dew; 


The gust that round the garden flew, 
And tumbled half the mellowing pears.” 


BILL FIKES’ COON HUNT 
BY NORMAN H. CROWELL 


HEN Uncle Ezra entered the store 
Lish Trego halted lamely in the 
early stages of the yarn he was telling and 
colored rosily in confusion. But after 
Boggs had selected a chair and adjusted 
himself comfortably thereto without ex- 
hibiting any symptoms of hostility, the 
speaker felt emboldened to pick up the 
thread of his narrative. 

“As I was a-sayin’,” he continued, 
“nothin’ is smarter or cuter than a wild 
turkey. Down where | was brung up, in 
Arkansaw, they are thick. They’re th’ 
steady diet down there, but they’re mighty 
hard to get, owin’ to their natural brains 
an’ agility. Fellers’d lay down behind a 
log an’ call ’em through a holler canestalk. 
Sometimes call half a day before any 
turkeys showed up. 

“Sam Tate an’ Jed Button was th’ 
champeen turkey-callers in our section, an’ 
I’ve known them fellers to call turkeys 
right up to th’ log an’ grab ’em by th’ legs 
when they hopped up to see what was 
goin’ on. No ordinary man could ever do 
that. One day Sam an’ Jed was out hunt- 
in’ unbeknownst to each other an’ they got 
behind logs about half a mile apart. Both 
of ’em could hear th’ other callin’ an’ each 
one thought it was real turkey. Th’ way 
them fellers worked tryin’ to lure each 
other up to his log was a caution. Sam 
Tate stood it ’bout four hour an’ then got 
mad an’ begun sneakin’ up on Jed’s log. 
Course he kep’ on callin’ an’ so did Jed, 
who was feelin’ tickled all over an’ fixin’ 
his fingers to do th’ grab act. 

“After a long time Sam got right up next 
to Jed’s log an’ rested with his ear agin it. 
He knowed th’ game was on th’ other side 
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o’ that log an’ he thought maybe he could 
reach over an’ get it by th’ neck. After 
waitin’ a decent spell Sam slid his head up 
slow, keepin’ his eyes peeled away back to 
th’ limit. ’Bout th’ same time Jed begun 
to think it was time to give another call 
an’ he raised up, careful an’ cautious. Th’ 
next second them two fellers was a-gazin’ 
each other plumb in th’ eye an’ never draw- 
in’ a breath. 

“Finally Sam Tate give a little cough 
an’ says: 

“Hello, you wall-eyed slab o’ ignorance 
an’ disease!’ 

“Hello, you brindle-maned poorhouse 
dodger,’ says Jed. 

“Then Sam went over th’ log an’ grabbed 
Jed’s chin whiskers. They fit about half an 
hour before they seen th’ folly of it an’ then 
they laid back an’ laughed ’emselves black 
in th’ face—jest cackled till they was sore 
for a week. After that when them fellers 
went huntin’ th’ same day they'd give each 
other a diagram of their route so’s to avoid 
any misunderstandin’. They was experts.” 

Lish paused and inserted his dead cigar 
between his amber teeth. After a sample 
puff he removed it with an expression of 
wounded friendship on his mobile features. 
Deftly he pressed the weed against a live 
coal in the stove and a moment after it was 
calmly replaced in its owner’s mouth while 
he sank back with a sigh of luxurious con- 
tentment. , 

“Th’ mention of Arkansaw reminds me 
that I’m an Arkansaw man myself,” said 
Uncle Ezra, after a brief interval of 
thought, “but I’m free to confess that | 
don’t recall no such stunts as th’ one Lish 
has jest had th’ kindness an’ th’ audacity 
to relate. I’m not sayin’ they’re impos- 
sible—jest remarkin’ that I don’t call to 
mind no similar experience. 

“But my old side-winder, Bill Fikes, had 
a coon hunt over in Pike County once that 
was about as amusin’ as gettin’ th’ wrong 
tooth pulled. Me’n Bill was handlin’ th’ 
culinary end of a big lumber camp out 
there an’ we was runnin’ mighty shy on 
fresh meat. Some of th’ men was offerin’ 
half their wages for a taste o’ fried animal 
an’ it set us to thinkin’. We knowed there 


wa’n’t nothin’ much in th’ country but 
coons an’ chipmunks an’ an occasional 
deer but th’ natives was attendin’ to them 
so close that th’ chances was slim. 
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“One night th’ dogs got to barkin’ an’ 
howlin’ an’ otherwise raisin’ especial 
bedlam, an’ after standin’ it a while Bill 
grabbed th’ fire shovel an’ started out to 
wreak vengeance. He hadn’t been wreak- 
in’ more’n three minutes till he come 
plungin’ in with both eyes stickin’ out 
about several inches. 

“*Hi, Ez, coon up a tree! Biggest coon 
ever I see! Get th’ gun an’ come on,’ he 
yells. 

“T got th’ gun—it was a little twenty- 
two pistol that wouldn’t make a dent in 
wall paper at fifty feet. Then I reached 
for my clothes but Bill kicked ’em clean 
across th’ room. 

“*No primpin’, Ez,’ says he, ‘or we'll go 
without coon meat for breakfast. We've 
got to move.’ 

“We did. Bill had a lantern an’ that 
pink an’ yeller nightie of his certainly did 
look awe-inspirin’ as he sprinted through 
them woods. He looked like an evil spirit 
runnin’ down a tall shadder. When we 
got to th’ tree we found every able-bodied 
dog in southwest Arkansaw lined up an’ 
howlin’ fit to give a man brain-storm. Up 
in th’ tree we could see a big hunk o’ fur 
an’ yeller eyes. 

“*You shoot, Ez, an’ I’ll catch ’im in 
my apron as he comes down.’ 

“*You’d better get a club,’ says I, ‘if 
one o’ them strange dogs gets to feedin’ off 
your leg it'll be difficult to onpersuade 
im.’ 

“Bill got aclub an’ | took steady aim an’ 
begun pesterin’ that animal with soft 
solder. After keepin’ up a rattlin’ fire o’ 
musketry for five minutes my ammunition 
petered out. Th’ eyes up th’ tree was jest 
as yeller an’ a whole lot bigger than when | 
started in. Then | happened to notice 
Bill—he was gittin’ ready to climb th’ tree. 

“T had a busy time keepin’ th’ dogs from 
samplin’ Bill’s underpinnin’ as he went up, 
but he finally got onto th’ first branches an’ 
asked for his club, which I passed up. 

““T'll jest crawl out an’ hit th’ critter a 
stunnin’ lick an’ when he falls you can 
finish ’im,’ says Bill. ‘That’s th’ way th’ 
niggers do it.’ 

“When Bill started out on th’ coon’s 
limb th’ critter backed away out an’ begun 
to swell like a pickaninny eatin’ water- 
melon. He jest growed an’ expanded an’ 
protruded till he looked like an electrified 
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hedgehog an’ th’ way he spit an’ sassed at 
Bill was surprisin’. 

““This coon’s got th’ influenza or some- 
thin’,’ says Bill. ‘D’ye hear ’im wheeze?’ 

“*Yep,’ says I]. ‘He must be sick.’ 

“After a bit I heard Bill swear an’ then 
he begun climbin’ backward. 

“*What’s th’ matter?’ I asks. 

““My coronation robe is caught on a 
knot,’ he says. 

“After he’d got it loosened he started 
ahead again an’ | got ready for th’ grand 
finally. Bill was about six foot off when 
th’ coon riz up on all four feet an’ his back 
arched up like a big terbacco-worm hurryin’ 
to catch a train. Bill stopped an’ looked 
down. 

““*Say,’ he says. ‘Notice that there 
coon? I never see a coon like this one— 
he’s all eyes an’ teeth an’ whiskers.’ 

“T was goin’ to say something’ back but 
jest then one of th’ dogs stuck his cold 
nose right up agin my exposed knee an’ 
| jumped about six feet. Jest as I lit I 
noticed something hit th’ ground where 
I’d stood an’ heard Bill yellin’ in seven 
languages for help. Every dog in th’ 
circle took a flyin’ leap at th’ bunch on th’ 
ground an’ by th’ time I’d made up my 
mind it was Bill an’ th’ coon they was 
buried under about five layers of canine. 

“As Bill was still doin’ mighty strong 
work with ’is vocal organs I selected a 
sizable club an’ got to work on them dogs 
but it was a good long time before I’d dug 
down to Bill an’ yanked ’im out. He was 
dressed in th’ closest to nothin’ that has 
ever come under my observation—all that 
was visible to th’ eye bein’ th’ collar of ’is 
nightshirt which still stuck to ’is neck. 
Bill’s frame looked like it had been laid out 
for a city park or a minin’ camp an’ he was 
shiverin’ like he had th’ ague bad. 

““That blame coon jumped all over me, 
Ez,’ says he. 

““Did you hit ’im with th’ club?’ I asks. 

““Sure! But he jest sneezed an’ sprawled 
onto me like he’d located a long-lost 
brother.’ 

“We lugged th’ critter back to camp an’ 
hung it to a rafter. Next mornin’ we was 
sleepin’ peaceful when old Jim Phelps come 
ransackin’ in an’ see th’ thing. 

““*Sufferin’ tugboats!’ he yells. ‘That’s 
th’ first wild-cat I’ve seen since th’ fall o’ 63!’ 

“An’, by gum, it was!” 











THE HOUSE OF CHARAC. 
TER AND CHARM 


BY JOY WHEELER DOW 


HOME with some beauty to it— 

some architectural excellence, is a 
pleasant thing to contemplate. It is also 
pleasant to see the old-fashioned, bright- 
hued perennials blooming in the front 
dooryard. Beautiful home architecture 
has a certain value derived from _histor- 
ical and personal association without the 
majority of people suspecting it. It is 
therefore a certain undervalue to what it 
will be fifty years hence, when the in- 
tangible something—we call it at the pres- 
ent time, when we see well-fitting clothes, 
“cut”—becomes a necessity to the content- 
ment of every educated American. 

And then the designers of these fore- 
runners of this later art movement herein 
predicted, will be honored and immortal- 
ized. They can hardly be encouraged, for, 
by that time, they will all be dead as Poe, 
Hawthorne and others unappreciated in 
their own days, are dead, but to whom 
monuments are now being erected. 

There lingers still, it seems, in the hearts 
of American men and women a percentage 
of that responsive hardness of heart, not 
to say brutality, to what a sensational 
author characterizes as the “‘call of the 
wild,” which makes people turn from 
things beautiful and homelike to any old 
thing, with serene equanimity the moment 
the things beautiful and homelike demand 
much sacrifice or unselfish devotion. 

Who wants a beautiful house, if it means 
that one must do one’s own housework in 
it? Who wants a beautiful cup and saucer, 
beautiful table silver, etc., if one must wash 
the dishes? And who wants even as much 
refinement as a napkin, if one must launder 
one’s own? Well, there are some Ameri- 
cans who do—certain temperaments to 
whom “the wild” could call till it was 
black in the face without influencing a 
hair of their heads, but they are yet in the 
minority. . The popular idea of the matter 
has been expressed by a young woman in 
reduced circumstances, recently, who, 


when offered a box of oatmeal to take 
home to her starving family, replied with 
visible embarrassment: 
wouldn’t cook it!’ 


Why, mother 
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But as the time will come when the ma- 
jority of us in America will no longer shrink 
from cooking oatmeal or whatever else 
becomes our duty, then let us, now, offer 
a plea for the teautiful house proposition. 

And suppose that in order to erect and 
maintain our detached suburban cottage 
upon lines of such historical and personal 
significance to the inner man as to supply 
that necessary companionship the culti- 
vated mind must have in its architectural 
environment, one has to do some house- 
work, cook, wash dishes, and launder 
napkins; what of it? What more profit- 
able occupation is there, indeed? Is play- 
ing bridge more elevating? Are gossipy 
teas more beneficial? Are the men’s clubs 
and the women’s clubs more profitable 
places in which to-spend our time? 

And then the home science is so direct. 
Its results are immediate and satisfying. 
There is no competition. Nobody is trying 
to push us away from the cook-stove when 
we are preparing our supper, as others try 
to push us away from getting a job in the 
commercial world—the outdoor world. 

Let us have the true and uplifting com- 
panionship rather than the base and 
ultimately degrading. Do not think longer 
that the essence of refinement is only a 
glossy jap-a-lac that people—when they 
make money—employ to brighten up their 
effects a bit. It is the essential oil of life, 
without which, even given you are an out- 
and-out agnostic, nothing in the wide world 
is quite worth while. 

And it is for this sort of thing that the 
house of character and charm stands. 
Architectural beauty is not merely skin- 
deep beauty. It goes all the way through 
and is clinched securely upon the other side. 
A successful dwelling house is a cubical 
work of art for which the architect is never 
compensated. All he receives, under pres- 
ent conditions, is wages. Yet a painting 
upon canvas by Troyon was recently sold 
for sixty-five thousand dollars—a painting 
depicting a few, rather repellant, very 
ordinary milch cows, which can never do 
the world sixty-five thousand cents’ worth 
of good. But he who succeeds in acquiring 
a house of character and charm and com- 
panionship for the inner man, has acquired a 
cubical Troyon*, worth infinitely more than 
can ever be computed in dollars and cents. 

*A work of art of the third power. 
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THE VIEW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


“And if you win or if you lose, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman.” 


Long after its unhappy dis- 
sensions have been forgotten 
the brilliant achievements of 
the American athletes at the 
fifth revival of the Olympic Games will be 
remembered. Let us embrace that solace 
now while highly colored and partisan “‘in- 
terviews”’ are being battledored and shut- 
tlecocked across the Atlantic. Let us on 
the American side also rest content in the 
belief that however suggestive of unfairness 
some of their acts may have appeared, the 
English officials did the best of which they 
were capable; and did their best honestly. 

Let me, also, assure the sportsmen of 
the other side that the hearts of our ath- 
letes are of prime quality even though 
their manners may not be an invariably 
correct index. Indeet | may pursue the 


Reflections 


thought further and out of my own experi- 


ence and observation affirm for the in- 
formation of both sides of the Atlantic— 
that, class for class, and apart from the 
universities, American athletes have the 
heart and British athletes the manner. 

And while the reflective mood is on me 
I wish likewise to say that had it not been 
for the Amateur Athletic Union, had it 
not been for the indefatigable efforts, the 
technical knowledge, and the experience 
of James E. Sullivan, there would have 
been no such winning team from America 
at the Olympic Games. Put that in your 
pipes and smoke it all ye little Americans 
with petty spites who seized every oppor- 
tunity to say something unkind and unjust 
about the A. A. U. or its president. 

And had it not been for the wisdom and 
the sportsmanship of Lord Desborough, 
England would have been unequal to the 
task of handling the Games. 

Finally, I add that the American con- 
tribution to Stadium controversy should 
be attributed to variance in custom (rules), 
to absence of tradition, and to a mistak- 
ing of violent gloriation for patriotism by 
the younger element. 


As one of the members of the 
committee which struggled so 
long and so desperately to raise 
the money to send these 
American athletes to London, 
it affords me some emotion (I 
suppress its description) to note 
now the hurrahing and ostentatious caper- 
ings of those who either kept silent or 
refused to help “at the time when, for lack 
of funds, it looked as if we would be unable 
to send a representative team. I observe 
with languid gratification the patriotic 
efforts making in New York to give the 
returning champions an “elegant” recep- 
tion; also that Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt 
has given $2,500 to the British Olympic 
entertainment fund, and that Kessler, the 
wine tout, has contributed an equal amount 
to the same English committee for a like 
purpose. 

Of course one does not expect service 
from a wine tout which is not to return him 
newspaper notoriety—but from Vanderbilt! 
Yet when | review the experiences of our 
American Olympic Committee, I recall 
that no Vanderbilt offered a dollar’s worth 
of help, nor an Astor—however, the latter 
is not a familiar name on such lists. 

Where all are so deserving of credit, it 
is a blunder to discriminate among the 
returning athletes in matter of tribute. 
They all did nobly—the most notable 
performances being those of Sheppard, 
Smithson and Sheridan. 


In 

the 
Band 
Wagon 


Success for the American 
team was counted on by their 
countrymen, but the results 
in detail are surprising on 
account of the strength de- 
veloped in hitherto weak 
directions and because of the 
team’s open pre-eminence in 
so large a proportion of the track and field 
events. And this was the most important 
international contest in the history of track 
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and field athletics, for here were gathered 
the cream of the world’s athletes; the 
champions of champions. 

The United Kingdom, which included 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, had 
upwards of five hundred men entered for 
the various contests. America was repre- 
sented by about eighty. Yet America 
captured 15 firsts, 9 seconds, and 6 thirds, 
to the United Kingdom’s 8 firsts, 6 seconds 
and 3 thirds. 

Naturally English-speaking athl 2tes dom- 
inated the meeting though | had hoped to 
see both Germany and France show more 
prominently in the strictly track events. 
Perhaps the greatest surprise, however, 
was absence of German competitors in 
either the rifle or revolver matches. 

France made something of a showing in 
bicycling, and attained to the most satis- 
factory display of continental nations in 
track events. 

Sweden gave an unexpectedly excellent 
all-round exhibition—better, in fact, than 
Canada, which was not on the cards; and 
Italy, with whose sunny skies and languor- 
ous temperament we have not in our 
thoughts associated the strenuous, fur- 
nished two of the most brilliant athletes 
of the entire gallaxy in Lunghi (who 
gave Sheppard a very close race in the 
800 meter event), and plucky Dorando, 
wno, reaching the Stadium first on the 
last stage of the Marathon race, struggled 
on and on only to collapse finally, with 
victory but forty yards away, when his 
strength was utterly spent. It was a 
dramatic scene and appeared near to 
being a literal revival of the legendary 
finish of this classic footrace. 

South Africa, also, was represented by 
two surpassing athletes; Walker, who 
captured the 100 meter from Rector, to 
America’s astonishment; and Hefferon, 
who finished second in the Marathon. 

Canada disclosed its one really high-rank 
man, in Kerr, and his class is undoubted, 
though he was lucky in racing Cartmell 
when the latter was not at his best. I shall 
look with interest to the next meeting of 
these two first-grade sprinters. 

Altogether, from first to last, it was a 
remarkable exhibition of high-class ath- 
letics, not the least noteworthy feature 
being the impressive superiority of the 
Americans over the full strength of the 
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United Kingdom—noteworthy as we con- 
sider it to be within the memory of Ameri- 
cans still comparatively young when a 
visiting team to Engiand did well in win- 
ning one or two or three events on the 
British programme. 

It was a victory of training, of methods, 
as well as of performance. It was a tri- 
umph in all the games that make for speed, 
for agilty, and for endurance. Ten Olym- 
pic records were equaled or broken. 


Certainly the most exulting 
triumph of the Games came 
in the Marathon, and for the 
sufficient reason that distance- 
running has never occupied a 
prominent place in our athletic 
curriculum. Our comparative- 
ly poor showing in the longer running 
events tempted foreigners to vote us de- 
ficient in stamina, and led uninformed 
Americans to agree with them. England 
has always been pre-eminent in these 
events, because from time immemorial cross 
country running has been an established 
and a popular feature of athletic England. 
Since the last Olympic Games at Athens in 
1906, we have been giving some attention 
to cross country running—with what 
results this year’s Marathon rather con- 
vincingly illustrates. 

America had seven men in the Marathon 
race, five of whom finished (Hayes) first, 
(Forshaw) third, (Welton) fourth, (Tewan- 
ina) ninth, and (Hatch) fifteenth respec- 
tively; the other two didn’t finish. Eng- 
land had twelve men in the race of whom 
only four finished, and the first of these 
four was thirteenth to cover the Marathon 
distance, or, in time, twenty-two minutes 
behind Hayes and seven minutes behind 
Welton. The Canadians entered twelve 
men, of whom seven finished in fifth, sixth 
and seventh places. In 1906, a Canadian 
won the Athens Marathon in 2 hours, 51 
minutes, 23 3-5 scconds. 

Of the twenty-four point winners on 
America’s team, one is Irish-born and 
American by adoption; five are American- 
born of Irish parents; one is American- 
born of German parents; the balance are 
of American-born parents. This is apropos 
of the English magazine, Outlook, state- 
ment that ‘the pick of American athletes 
are of Irish stock.” 


Practice 
Not 
Stamina 
Needed 











The View-Point 


The victories of the 
American rifle and re- 
volver teams were earned 
the hardest and accepted 
in the most sportsmanly 
spirit, so that all things 
considered, these are the triumphs which 
bring us greatest elation of the year. 

A study of the appended scores will 
show that the American riflemen excelled 
every other competing team, at every dis- 
tance save at 600 yards, where they made 
425 to Great Britain’s 426: 


Marksmanship 
and 
Sportsmanship 


Distance Gt. Brit. Canada 





200 yards.... 419 | 412 
430 | 418 
426 423 
433 434 
393 385 
399 389 367 


2,439 





2,531 








2,496 





The other competing teams scored: 
France, 2,272; Sweden, 2,213; Norway, 
2,192; Greece, 1,986; Denmark, 1,908. 
The American team, ably captained by 
Gen. James A. Drain, included Major C. 
B. Winder, Columbus, O.; Lieut. H. E. 
Simon, O. N. G., Port Ciinton, O.; Corp. 
I. L. Eastman, O.N.G.; 2nd Ohio, Bloom- 
dale, Ohio; Maj. W. B. Martin, N.G.N.]., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Sergt. W. F. Leushner, 
N.G.N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y.; Lieut. E. A. 
Greene, U.S. M. C., Washington, D. C.; 
Lieut. J. W. Hessian, Wilmington, Del.; 
Capt. C. S. Benedict, O. N. G., Marietta, 
Ohio; Sergt.C. J. Jeffers, Mass. Vol. Militia, 
Boston, Mass.; Capt. K. K. V. Casey, N. 
G. Del., Wilmington, Del.; Capt. F. E. 
Evans, U.S.M.C., Washington, D. C. 

In individual matches, Casey took second 
place in the International 1,o00-yard event, 
to Col. Millner, the very topmost of British 
crack shots. And, by way of illustrating 
Casey’s good shooting, | may add that Col. 
Millner used a special match rifle, with 
telescopic sights and a hair-trigger, while 
Casey used the regular U. S. Springfield 
Army rifle, with service sights and a 
trigger pull of four pounds. 

The victory of the revolver team was 
equally meritorious on account of the 
Continental teams having the great advan- 
tage of revolvers with longer barrels and 
hair-triggers. I need not emphasize the 
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tremendous advantage a hair-trigger gives 
a contestant over an opponent employing a 
two-pound trigger pull. However, super- 
ior marksmanship overcame all handicaps 
and brought victory where it belonged. 

And isn’t it true that the best man 
always does win, conflictions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding ? 

The revolver team scores were: United 
States, 1,914; Belgium, 1,864; England, 
1,816—the other competing teams, includ- 
ing Sweden, Holland, France, and Greece, 
either dropped out or made no showing 
worthy of mention. The members of the 
American Team were: J. E. Gorman, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Dr. I. R. Calkins, Spring- 
field, Mass.; J. A. Dietz, New York; C. S. 
Axtell, Springfield, Mass. The team was 
captained by Dr. R. H. Sayre, of New 
York, himself an expert shot. 

Walter Winans also added to America’s 
exploits by winning the Running Deer 
double-shot competition. 

That the American revolver marksmen 
shot out their match against the handicap 
of hair-triggers and longer barrels without 
comment, and that individual American 
riflemen competed against specially made 
match rifles, also without comment, indi- 
cates the proper conception of sportsman- 
ship. Whatever they may have thought, 
they held their own counsel, and kept on 
shooting. That is “playing the game.” 


Unhappy as have been the 
controversies and the recrimi- 
nations attending some of the 
rulings and methods that ob- 
tained in the London Stadium, 
yet instruction has resulted; 
and if both England and 
America profit by the lessons 
which these disputes have provided, the 
unpleasantness will not have been without 
fortunate outcome. And Americans need 
to be told at once that the lessons awaiting 
their attention are as important as those 
for the English. 

The first lesson for us both to commit 
thoroughly, is need of reorganizing the 
whole International Olympic Committee in 
personnel and in method of conduct. At 
present it is a clumsy affair, composed 
largely of inexperienced men, chosen quite 
after the fashion that obtains in nomina- 
ting patronesses to smart garden parties— 


Lessons 
for 
England 
and 
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by the well-meaning if capricious gentle- 
men who appear to view the “Comité Ath- 
létique’”’ as a kind of social board-walk. 

The Inte:national Olympic Committee 
should be rearranged on practical working 
lines, with an official structure competent 
individually and collectively to handle such 
a big business as these Olympic Games 
have become. Its membership should be 
restricted to the countries which support 
the meetings. Its present scope is ridicu- 
lous, as may be judged from the fact that 
Turkey and Spain and Russia and Peru are 
all represented, whereas Canada has no 
member on the Committee! 

The present Committee should be al- 
lowed to die of inanition, and a new one 
organized. That is the first step of the 
first lesson. 

The second step is appointment by this 
International Olympic .Committee of an 
experienced sub-committee to manage the 
Games; and this Committee should ap- 
point the officials who are to have the 
actual conduct of the contests in charge. 

There should, of course, be international 
rulings to reconcile local differences of cus- 
tom or regulation, such for example, as 
those which brought the pole vault, the 
400 meter, and the drawing for heats into 
discussion this year. 


The indisputable incom- 
petence of the local man- 
agement at the London 
Stadium emphasized the 
urgent necessity for a 
management of interna- 
tional character. We see now that it was 
an unfortunate mistake for the British 
Olympic Council, of which Lord Des- 
borough was chairman, to give the manage- 
ment of these Games into the hands of the 
Amateur Athletic Association. Yet it was 
but following established precedent, and 
the only thing that could well be done. 

Had, however, custom permitted of the 
British Council creating its own officials, I 
am confident no friction would have re- 
sulted, - because Lerd Desborough is a 
thorough-going sportsman, and would not 
surround himself with men of whom he did 
not approve. 

Certainly American sportsmen will de- 
plore as sincerely as do English sportsmen 
the inadequacy of the officials in charge. 


Incompetent 
Not 
Dishonest 
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And | know that American sportsmen de- 
plore sincerely the highly colored comment 
of some of the American newspaper corre- 
spondents and representatives. English- 
men may be assured that such reckless 
statement does not represent the senti- 
ment of American sportsmen. 

Of course it is outrageous to charge the 
unfitness of the officials to downright 
dishonesty. However much, and quite 
naturally so, they may have desired Eng- 
lish victory, it is insulting to say there was 
“underhanded work” in the drawing for 
heats, or “highway robbery” in the dis- 
qualification of Carpenter in the 400 
meters. 

It was indeed a dire misfortune that, in 
addition to being incapable, the officials 
were also stupid, losing their heads so 
completely as to establish a record for in- 
competency which is not likely to be sur- 
passed in many years to come. 

To begin with, the programme of events 
was badly arranged; for instance, the 
3-mile team and the 5-mile trials were run 
on the same afternoon. The enclosure 
swarmed with unnecessary “‘officials. The 
track in the 400-meter race was not marked 
in lanes at the time of the race; but after 
the disqualification of Carpenter, when 
Halswelle ran alone, the path was care- 
fully laned throughout! 

The action of the judges in the final of 
the 400 meter was unprecedented, and so 
extraordinary as to lay them open to a 
charge of rank prejudice in addition to 
incompetence. Their breaking the tape 
and rushing hysterically about shouting 
“foul,” was extraordinary to say the least. 
The place of those judges was at the finish 
to decide who first broke the tape. That 
was their business. They had nothing 
whatever to do with the protest, which 
was a matter for the Inspector and 
Referee. 

Again, the action of the officials at the 
finish of the Marathon race, in helping 
the exhausted Italian, Dorando, across 
the tape, and then announcing him the 
winner by raising the Italian flag, and 
thus making a protest necessaty from 
America—was so astonishing a proceed- 
ing, that it is small wonder some of the 
less-balanced Americans were provoked 
to proclaim the English management 
unfair. 








The View-Point 


Of course the squabble about 
digging holes for the vaulting 
pole, and the method of drawing 
for heats, were annoying, but 
these were questions that should 
have been decided before the 
Games began, and the decision accepted in 
sportsmanlike spirit, and without dispute. 

Personally, | believe that in any cham- 
pionship event, the drawing for heats 
should be so arranged that two men of the 
same nation or club do not fall into the 
same heat. Of course it is as fair for one 
nation or club as for another, but “the luck 
of the draw” is a term that should not be 
heard in so important a meeting as the 
Olympic Games, or in any set of champion- 
ship games, in fact, where the first and 
seconds count. 


“Luck 
of the 
Draw” 


Whether the English runner 
Halswelle was fouled in the 
final of the 400 meters will 
probably never be settled to 
the mutual satisfaction of 
Englishmen and Americans. 
And as time goes on, each 
party to the contention will increase in 
number and positiveness. That is the 
usual course. Nothing in this disputatious 
world affords me quite so amusing observa- 
tion, as the certainty with which people 
assert themselves on subjects of which 
they have no personal knowledge. And 
is there any place on this earth where con- 
flicting opinions are upheld with greater 
vehemence, with less actual knowledge to 
support them—than at any kind of an 
athletic entertainment. 

In the case of three men. going around a 
corner into the stretch at a 48-second gait, 
nobody not directly at the turn and by the 
track is qualified to express an opinion of 
what happened. The only man qualified to 
say whether or no a foul was committed in 
that 400 meter, was the inspector who 
stood at the turn. There may have been a 
few spectators sufficiently near, or so fortu- 
nately placed as to accurately determine 
what occurred, but, of course, they are 
beside the question. The only man’s word 
that counts was the inspector’s, and as he 
declared for a foul, such is the judgment 
which we must all accept. Such is the 
judgment that should have been accepted 
in dignity and in sportsmanly spirit. 


The Old, 
Old Story 
of the 
Shield 
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In my opinion this is a case of conflict- 
ing custom (rule). The American rule 
permitted Carpenter to cross in front of 
Halswelle if he was two yards in the lead; 
the English rule prohibits such crossing 
under any conditions. As the race was 
under English rules, Carpenter’s disquali- 
fication was obviously just, if he crossed 
in front of Halswelle at the turn into the 
final stretch. 

It is true also that the English rule 
forbidding all tricks to impede a competi- 
tor’s progress is a righteous one, and ought 
to be adopted in America without delay. 

The English had a great team; appar- 
ently they thought it unbeatable, espe- 
cially in the 400, the 800 and the 1,500 
meters. To have two, the 800 and the 
1,500 taken by the same American shocked 
British equilibrium and an upheaval re- 
sulted when Carpenter showed his seem- 
ing superiority to their crack, Halswelle, 
in the 400. 

Halswelle has been living on the reputa- 
tion he made in 1906, when he ran a 
quarter mile (440 yards) in 48 4-5 seconds. 
He has not approached that time since. 

An unbiased view seems to indicate that 
Halswelle had spent his effort at about the 
three-quarter pole; that he had been run 
off his feet by Carpenter, who went on and 
finished in unofficial time, said to range 
from 47 4-5 to 48 2-5—the slowest clock- 
ing being faster than the best Halswelle 
ever did for the distance. 

In his walk-over, Halswelle did not do 
better than 50, although he ran it out to 
the finish, evidently with the idea of mak- 
ing a new Olympic record and thereby 
putting some bloom on the faded bay. 


Sportsmen will always regret that 
the Americans refused to run the 
race over as ordered by the Ref- 
eree. No matter how incensed 
they may have been; no matter 
how sure they may have felt of the 
injustice of the decision, when they entered 
the Games they subscribed to its rules and 
agreed to abide by the decisions of the 
judges; the decision of the judges in this 
case was final, and the Americans’ should 
have kept their mouths shut and abided 
by that decision. It was up to them to 
accept the ruling; to play the game. It 
was the sportsmanly thing to do. 


Play 
or 
Pay 
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May I take this occasion of calling to the 
minds of our athletes the mystic initials 
which their great granddaddies—a fine 
type of sportsmen they were—incorporated 
in every sporting venture set to paper— 
viz., ‘“P.P.”—which mean: “Play or pay.” 

Play or pay—that means, young gen- 
tlemen, play the game, take your medi- 
cine; be generous in victory, take defeat 
gallantly. Play like a gentleman, which 
means like a sportsman, for the word sports- 
man, you know, does not refer to the qual- 
ity of play but to the quality of conduct in 
play. Win like a thoroughbred and lose 
like aman. Trying to rattle opponents in 
a desire to lessen the strength of their effort 
is not playing the game—is not playing 
like a gentleman; and trying to bulldoze 
umpires and judges out of making decisions 
unfavorable to you, or sulking when an 
unfavorable decision is made against you, 
is not losing like a man; and, above all 
things it is best to be a MAN. 


There are two habits of the 
American in his piay, that 


Two 
é' are unhappy enough at home, 
Habits ‘ : : 
but are certain to result in 
that os 
s : unfortunate friction when he 
Discredit : . , 
: is brought into contact with 
America 


foreigners—these are (1) his 
disposition to “kick” at deci- 
sions, and (2) his training to beat the rules. 

We in America understand the Ameri- 
can. We know that his “kicking” and 
his endeavors to be too smart for the rule 
makers are by no means evidence of dis- 
honest intent, but an expression of his 
frenzy to win. To him such tactics repre- 
sent one means of “getting there.” Thus 
it has come about that to beat the rules, 
to protest adverse decisions, to disregard 
the minor regulations of the game—are so 
characteristic of us and so widely in evi- 
dence as to have become a by-word with 
sportsmen outside of this country. And 
yet, in honest fact, the American sports- 
man is the fairest fighter, and the gamest 
loser in all the world; the best sportsman 
on earth when he is a sportsman. 

Now there is nothing the matter with the 
“get there” spirit, per se; it is the spirit of the 
land that has made us what we are—a spirit 
which, let us hope, will never be quenched; 
but it needs direction. It requires control 
in our sport as it does in our business. 
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A letter from an American, who was in- 
timately connected with the late Games, to 
me says, in referring to the English offi- 
cials: “they look with distrust upon us.” 

Of course they did, and I honestly do not 
see how we can blame them. They have 
had several bitter experiences with Ameri- 
can smartness, from the special rifle barrel 
which we slickly used at the 1904 Palma 
Trophy shoot in England, down to the 
team work of our runners. They do not 
know us well enough to understand that 
our smartness does not go to the length of 
the stolid dishonesty which is on view in 
their own club track athletics. 

We do things in Wall Street that would 
put a man behind the bars if he was not 
ranked as being smart. The slickness 
which enters into high finance has a ten- 
dency to creep into our athletics. The 
mad passion for money-making—anything 
to make money—and the placing of money- 
making as the highest expression of one’s 
endeavors, one’s brain, one’s skill, is re- 
flected in athletics by the passion for vic- 
tory which ignores sport for sport’s sake. 
Among’ average Americans there is no love 
for the sport itself. It is increasing among 
a portion, but the majority have only the 
one thought of winning. And this is not 
to say anything against that spirit, but to 
express gratification at the growing num- 
ber of the men who do have the sporting 
spirit, and to explain why it is that the 
English distrust us. Add to this, that no 
people in the world so constantly and so 
conspicuously air their soiled linen in 
public, and there will not be so much 
cause for wonder that Englishmen look 
askance at athletes who so_ repeatedly 
befoul their own nest. 


It was a 


sweet, womanly 
English thought that prompted the 
Phiegm Queen’s gracious donation of 


a consolation cup to the Italian 
who had so nearly won the 
Marathon, but the subsequent lionizing of 
the man was a maudlin, not to say amusing 
exhibit of Cockney England gone daft. 
They had the poor man receiving brace- 
lets stripped from the arms of women, and 
exhibiting himself on the stage of # music 
hall, within twenty hours of his collapse 
on the Stadium. And yet we refer to 
English phlegm! 











BY EBEN 


A PLEA FOR THE BOYS 


VERY home in which there are boys 
growing up is incomplete without a 
lace which these boys can call their own. 
Most boys care little how plainly a room 
is furnished if it is comfortable. The main 
thing is—the room, which the boys can feel 
themselves to be sole proprietors of. The 
ordinary ‘‘ boys’ room”’ in the dwelling, in 
which they sleep, and where they keep 
their clothes, never answers the purpose. 
There they are on probation, as it were, 
because they ‘‘ have to be put somewhere,”’ 
and they are likely to be turned out of 
these quarters at a moment's notice, under 
the mistaken notion that ‘‘boys don’t 
care,” and ‘anything is good enough for 
a boy.” The —— that be may not put 
it in exactly those words, but the way in 
which a good many boys are treated mea 1s 
just that. Now, the fact is, the average 
boy is delighted when he can have a place 
all to himself, for he feels that sense of pro- 
prietorship which is flattering to human 
nature when he can invite his boy friends 
to visit him, and knows that mother isn’t 
worrying over the disarrangement of 
things which quite naturally results when 
boys get together and ‘have a good time.”’ 
Here he is on his own ground, therefore, he 
feels free to act out the boy-nature in him 
without constant dread of hearing an 
inquiry sent up from below as to ‘ what’s 
going on up there?” 

The place becomes a retreat in which he 
can spend his time profitably and much 
more pleasantly than the boy ever does 
who doesn’t know just where he belongs 
in the household economy, and who some- 
times has serious doubts if he belongs any- 
where, as he seems to be always in the way. 
The fact is, that most boys are brought up 
to feei that while they are part of the house- 
hold, it is a difficult matter to assign them 
any definite place in it. They are in the 
unclassified list, and therefore it isn’t an 
easy matter to locate them satisfactorily. 

Isn’t there an attic that can be given 
over to the boys for their own use? If 
there is, propose the matter, and see how 
they will jump at the chance. They will 
speedily convince the skeptical person that 
boys do like a place of their own, and will 
gladly undertake the making of it when 
given a chance to do so. 

If there isn’t an attic, there may be a 
loft over some building somewhere on the 
premises. Location isn’t a very important 
item to the boy. The dominant idea is— 


a place where he can feel the same sense of 
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ownership that his mother feels in the 
kitchen or his father in the barn. 

If the room given over to the boys is 
large enough to serve as a workshop as well 
as.a general rendezvous, all the better. 
Provide them with good tools, and en- 
courage them to familiarize themselves 
with the use of them, and you are giving 


them a practical course in manual train- 
ing which will discount that taught in the 
schools. If you want your boys to be 


‘“‘handy”’ in the use of plane and saw and 
hammer, set them about the doing of the 
thousand and one jobs constantly cropping 
- about the country home. Nothing will 
please them more than your recognition of 
— ability to do good work along this 
ine. 
HOME SUGGESTIONS 


Have you a sun room? Nothing more 
delightful can be imagined for winter. 
Built with a southern exposure, such a 
room answers a double purpose. You can 
take a sun bath in it, and you can keep 
plants in it. It can be made a bit of sum- 
mer in the coldest winter day, if the sun 
shines, with flowers blooming near the 
glass, birds singing, and a temperature like 
that of June. By all means add one to the 
dwelling before winter comes. If you can’t 
do any better, inclose a porch with glass, 
and put on a set of storm sash. This will 
“—_ frost from forming on the inner glass. 

If you propose to make any changes 
about the home this season, make them 
before cold weather comes, and avoid the 
discomfort of doing work that will necessi- 
tate more or less exposure. 

Now is an excellent time for painting the 
house and other buildings about the home. 
The mild weather of fall allows paint to 
dry slowly, and that is what is necessary 
for lasting work. Fall is much preferable 
to spring for any kind of outside painting 
for another reason-—there are few insects 
at that season. A good coat of paint is a 
fuel saver, for it closes many a crack and 
crevice that would let the cold in. 

It is a good plan to prepare receptacles 
for ashes from the home fires before they 
are started up in fall. They should be at 
a safe distance from the house, but distance 
alone should not be relied on to make them 
safe. Line them with roofing iron, cover- 
ing every bit of wood that ashes will be 
likely to come in contact with. Give each 
one a cover that will keep out snow and 
rain. Wood ashes are rich in potash, if 
not allowed to leach, and make a most 
excellent top-dressing for the soil about 
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fruit trees. Coal ashes have little value in 
them for fertilizing purposes, but they 
make very satisfactory walks if pounded 
down well. When used for this purpose it 
is advisable to shift them, using the cinders 
and clinkers for the lower stratum, to 
admit of drainage. The fine ashes can be 
used on the surface of the walk. Of 
course, such walks are not equal in any 
respect to those made from cement, but 
they are a great deal better than board 
ones, and the making of them affords an 
opportunity of disposing to some advantage 
of refuse that would be a nuisance if 
dumped anywhere about the place. If 
you haven’t any walks to make, and the 
soil of your yard or garden is rather heavy, 
scatter your coal ashes over it, and work 
them into it thoroughly next spring. They 
will help to lighten it. 


PATRONIZE THE COUNTRY FAIR 


The fair season is with us again. I trust 
that all who are interested in this depart- 
ment will attend the fall shows, and take 
advantage of the opportunity to learn a 
great deal about the home and the farm, 
and all things pertaining thereto, that are 
not to be learned out cf the books. The 
opportunities for adding to one’s knowledge 
along these lines are manifold. 

It’s a good thing to see what the other 
man is doing. If we don’t get out among 
folks and compare notes we are likely to 
be satisfied with our own way of doing 
things, and very often we find, when we 
open our eyes to see things, that our ways 
are not quite as perfect as we had thought 
them to be. We may think we are strictly 
up-to-date as long as we stay at home, but 
as soon as we come in contact with pro- 
gressive men we find there is a good deal 
of room for improvement in our individual 
cases. Let’s keep up with the procession, 
and go to the fair. 


SKIM-MILK PAINT 


Several months ago a reader of this de- 
partment asked for the formula for the 
preparation of skim-milk paint for out- 
buildings, stables, and sodiey houses. I 
was unable to give it at the time, and have 
only just come across it, by chance. I 
hasten to furnish the information asked 
for, hoping it may not be too late for the 
inquirer to make use of it. It will be of 
interest to others who desire a cheap paint 
that will wear well: 

Stir into a gallon of skim-milk three 
pounds of Portland cement, adding, at the 
same time, any paint, in dry form, that 
will give the color you desire. The milk 
will hold the paint in suspension, but the 
cement, being heavy, will sink, therefore, 
it will be necessary to keep the mixture 
well stirred with a paddle. Mix only 
enough at a time for one day’s use. If the 
mixture is not thoroughly stirred, as you 
use it, it will get thicker and thicker, and 
it will be necessary to thin it by adding 
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more milk. Six hours after applying this 
paint it will be dry. It is not affected by 
weather. 

Carbolic acid or any other disinfectant 
can be added, thus making it very effective 
for use in poultry houses and the stable. 
It makes an excellent paint for fences when 
colored drab, by the addition of a little 
lampblack, or a dull green, by adding 
ocher and a small quantity of Prussian 
blue. 


A GOOD PLAN FOR A CISTERN 


A correspondent writes: I get so many 
valuable suggestions from The Country 
Home department that I would like “to 
return the favor’’ in some way, and I don’t 
know how I can do it to better advantage 
than by telling about a cistern I have con- 
structed which answers its purpose so well 
that I am sure others who want soft water 
for household use would be glad to have 
one like it. We had an ordinary cistern 
on the place, but the water in it soon be- 
came too foul for use, and my wife de- 
clared it was out of the question for her to 
do her housework well with hard water, 
such as the well supplied. 

I dug a large cistern and walled it up 
with brick and cement, in the usual way, 
arching the top, and inserting a length of 
two-foot sewer tile to form the neck. By 
the side of the large one I made a small or 
filtering cistern. This will hold about ten 
barrels. In the bottom of it, before wall- 
ing it up with brick and cement, the same 
as the larger one, I made a hole to exactl 
fit a bucket that will hold about ten a 
lons. This hole—or perhaps it would be 
better to call it a depression in the bottom 
of the filtering cistern—is connected with 
the large cistern by a curved piece of three- 
inch lead pipe. The pipe has a flange on 
its upper end, and this was laid in cement, 
at the time the cistern was walled up, thus 
making it as permanent as any part of the 
cistern. 

I had a bucket made to fi: this depres- 
sion in the bottom of the filtc -ing cistern, 
with a wide flange around its,top. This 
flange rests on the bottom of ‘he cistern 
when the bucket is in place, fitting so 
snugly that very little if any water can run 
into the depression under it. It is quite 
important that the bucket should fit so 
tightly that the water from the filtering 
cistern must all run through it. If it 
doesn’t, some kind of packing should be 
used to shut off all chances for the escape 
of water except through the filtering- 
bucket. This bucket I filled with pounded 
brick and charcoal, filling in between the 
chinks with sharp, coarse sand, well washed 
to make sure that it contained no soil of 
any kind. Before putting the bucket in 
place, run water through the filtering cis- 
tern to clear it of all sediment, and thor- 
oughly clean out the large cistern before 
you allow it to fill. 

The advantages of this method are— 
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the filtering material can be packed so 
compactly in the bucket that water will 
run through very slowly, the filtering cis- 
tern acting as a storage, so that it may 
take several days for all the water in the 
small reservoir to run off, thus making sure 
of thorough purification. Then, too, the 
filtering cistern being only about one-third 
as deep as the large reservoir, any time the 
water gets below the pipe connecting the 
two compartments, the bucket of filtering 
material can be lifted out, and new mate- 
rial be supplied. By closing the pipe con- 
necting the two cisterns, it is an easy 
matter to clean out the smaller one without 
interfering with the water in the larger one. 
My wife pronounces our new cistern a 
perfect success, and says that the water 
in it is sweet and pure as that from the 
well, with the additional merit of being 
soft—a quality every housewife can ap- 
preciate. 

I want to thank the correspondent—who 
prefers to have his name withheld—for his 
very practical information, and take this 
opportunity of saying that I am always 
glad to receive hints and suggestions along 
the line of country life, with a view to 
giving other readers the benefit of them. 
I would be glad to make this department 
a sort of clearing-house for helpful and 
practical ideas such as I am quite sure most 
of its readers could give from personal ex- 
perience. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


House Heating. (C. W. S.)—My prefer- 
ence is for hot-water heating. With it you 
get a steady, mild heat quite unlike the 
intensity which characterizes steam. The 
system is simplicity itself. A child ten 
years old can manage it. Nothing could 
be safer or more controllable. You can 
regulate the amount of heat to exactly suit 
the weather, which is something you can- 
not do with stgam or a hot-air furnace. A 
little fire, with closed dampers, will give 
you heat all viay long, and a slight opening 
of the drafts will increase the heat in pro- 
portion to the briskness of the fire. Be- 
cause the water which circulates in the 
pipes and radiators of the system never 
reaches the boiling point, the heat given 
off has that summer-like quality which 
makes it ideal for the dwelling. For very 
large buildings steam may be better in 
some respects. The cost of installing a 
hot-water system is somewhat greater, at 
first, than that of steam, but the economy 
of fuel in its operation soon offsets the 
extra expense. ou will find that a hot- 
water heating system requires no more 
attention than that of an ordinary base- 
burning coal stove. 

The Best Milk Strainer. (B. H. K.)— 
I do not know of any kind of milk strainer 
that can be considered as ‘“‘best.’’ So far 
as my knowledge of them goes, they are 
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all very much alike. Any kind—anything 
—that will take the impurities out of milk 
is good, Of one thing I am quite sure 
the best way to obtain pure milk is to pre- 
vent dirt of all kinds from getting into it. 
If this is done, almost any kind of a strainer 
will answer your purpose. Have the barn 
clean. Have the cow clean, also. Brush 
all loose hair from her before milking, and 
dust her body well. Do this before she is 
taken into the milking room. And as soon 
as she is milked, take the fluid away to 
prevent it from absorbing unpleasant 
odors, If it is allowed to stand in the 
stable for half an hour, it will have an 
unpleasant smell which most likely will 
give a disagreeable flavor to the butter 
made from it. Don’t depend upon a 
strainer for pure milk and sweet butter. 
Cleanliness is next to godliness, they tell 
us, and the principle holds good in the 
stable as well as in the bathroom. 

Laying Linoleum. (Mrs. W. K. H.)— 
It is not a good plan to tack linoleum 
where the breadths join. I would advise 
the use of glue, or liquid cement in fasten- 
ing it in place. Cut a strip of ducking or 
stout canvas about an inch and a half wide. 
Place this on the floor, under the seam in 
the linoleum, and then give it a heavy 
coating of glue, or whatever adhesive prep- 
aration is used. In doing this, you will 
have to have some one help you, for the 
linoleum must be held away from the floor 
while the strip is being put in place, and 
the glue is being applied. When the cloth 
is covered with glue its entire length, drop 
the linoleum down squarely upon it, and 
do not attempt to shift it about after this 
is done. Lay a narrow board along the 
seam, and weight it well. If the edges of 
the linoleum were properly fitted—and 
great care must be taken to make a per- 
fectly straight, smooth cut—it will be diffi- 
cult to tell where the seam is after the glue 
dries. This is much better than tacking, 
as the joint becomes water-tight, and the 
linoleum, not being fastened to the floor, 
adjusts itself to the varying conditions 
caused by changing temperature and hu- 
midity or dryness of the atmosphere. It 
is a mistake to tack linoleum at the edges 
when it is first laid. Put it down without 
fastening, and let it become fitted to the 
floor by use before tacking it anywhere. 
I would advise removing the quarter-round 
or concave moulding usually used between 
baseboard and floor before putting the 
linoleum in place. After it has adjusted 
itself to the floor, replace the moulding, 
allowing it to rest lightly on the fabric, 
instead of on the floor, as before. If this 
is done, the swelling and shrinking result- 
ing from changing atmospheric conditions 
will not cause wrinkles, as is always the 
case where tacks are used, as the swelling 
and shrinking does not affect the entire 
surface alike. 









THE FIFTH OLYMPIC GAMES 


WINNERS AND SCENES 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 








Dorando of Italy—leading at Wembly in the Marathon Race, 








The collapsed Dorando being assisted across the Marathon finish line by English Stadium officials, 





the Marathon winner, on the road at Ruslip. 








Commendation Medal—both sides. 
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Melvin Sheppard—winner of the 800 and 1,600 meters. 











Parade of athletes in the Stadium; the American team in the foreground. 
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Arrival of the King and Queen at the Stadium, 








At the finish of the Marathon Race in the Stadium. 











Carrying Walker, the South African, after his victory over Rector in the 100 meters. 





The winning American rifle team firing at 1,000 yards. 


Walter Winans R. H. Sayer, (Capt.) C. J. Tayntor 





J. E. Gorman C. S. Axtell J. R. Calkins J. A. Dietz 
T. Le Boutillier 
The winning American revolver team. 





Walter Winans. C. M. Daniels. 


Who won the running deer match. Winner of the 100 meter swim in world’s record time. 
. 





F. C. Irons. 
Winner of the running broad jump. Winner of the 400 meter hurdles, 





R. E. Walker winning the 100 meters from Rector. 





T. C, Carpenter finishing first in the 400 meter race, which was declared void. The second man 
(4) is Robbins; the third man (2) is Halswelle. 








A. C, Gilbert. 


E. T. Cooke. se 
Tied Cooke for pole vault first place. 


Tied Gilbert for 1st in pole vault. 








J. J. Flanagan. Martin Sheridan. 
Winner 16-lb. hammer. Winner discus, 
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R. Kerr (Canada). John A, Hayes. 
Winner 200 meters. Winner of the Marathon, 





F, C. Carpenter. F, C, Smithson. 


Who finished first in the 400 meter but was disqualified Winner r10-meter hurdles in the world’s record 
for alleged fouling of Halswelle, the English runner. time of 15 seconds. 








Ralph Rose. Ray Ewry. 


Winner 16-Ib. shot put. Winner standing broad and high jumps. 
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H. F, Porter. J. A. Rector. 
Winner of running high jump. Second in 100 meters. 
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